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Presenting This Issue 


The Editors 


Why does a philosopher choose one “mode of discourse” over another 
in order to communicate the fruits of his reflection and what are the con- 
sequences of this choice? The first article, “The Problem of Philosophic 
Communication,” probes into these questions, which are forcing them- 
selves more and more on the attention of philosophers in this age when 
communication between men has become at once more easy technically 
and more difficult spiritually. The author, Anthony Nemetz, who holds 
his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago and is now associate Professor 
of Philosophy at Ohio State University (Columbus, Ohio), has focused 
much of his writing in various learned journals (Speculum, etc.) on the 
philosophical significance of different modes of discourse, such as metaphor, 
exegesis, etc., as exemplified principally in Greek and medieval philosophy. 

The second article, “The Problem of Intentionality and Classical 
Thought,” presents a sharp challenge to those who are persuaded that 
classical idealism has been swept from the field by contemporary phe- 
nomenology and existentialism, as well as to those who take it for granted 
that “Christian” and “idealist” are incompatible attributes within a single 
thinker. The author, Joseph Moreau, President of the Société de Phi- 
losophie de Bordeaux and Professor at the Faculté des Lettres of the 
University of Bordeaux, has for the last twenty years been one of the 
most active figures in the French philosophical world. His writings, ranging 
principally over the fields of ancient Greek and classical modern philosophy, 
include some seventy-five articles and seven books, the first among the 
latter being La construction de Vidéalisme platonicien (1939) and the last 
L’horizon des esprits (1960), reviewed in this issue. 

“Analytic Theism and Demonstrative Inference,” a follow-up on the 
more general survey by Charlesworth in the last issue, concentrates on 
the crucial problem which linguistic analysis, as applied to discourse about 
God, has so far been reluctant to face squarely and discuss in detail: the 
problem of demonstrative inference to the existence of God and the phil- 
osophical consequences if such a process is rejected. The author, James 
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Collins, Professor of the History of Modern Philosophy at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is widely known for his critico-historical studies on modern and 
especially contemporary philosophers. His books include The Mind of 
Kierkegaard, The Existentialists, and God in Modern Philosophy. 

Béla Freiherr von Brandenstein, author of “A Note on the Method 
of Metaphysics,” was born in Hungary and did his philosophical studies 
first at the University of Budapest and then at the University of Berlin. 
After teaching philosophy in the University of Budapest from 1927 to 
1947, during which time he was six years President of the Hungarian 
Society of Philosophy, he became Ordinary Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Saarbriicken in Germany, where he has been ever since. 
His writings, most of which, like the present article, probe into the roots 
of metaphysics and its relation to man, include numerous articles in Hunga- 
rian, German, and Dutch and twenty-four books, half in Hungarian and 
half in German. Among the latter are Der Mensch und seine Stellung im 
All, Die Quellen des Seins, and “Teleologisches Denken.” 

“The Phenomenological Ethics of Max Scheler” presents a critical 
analysis of some of the major themes in the ethical philosophy of a con- 
temporary thinker who has exercised wide influence in Europe but is still 
very little known in the English-speaking world. The author, Quentin 
Lauer, S.J., now Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Fordham University, 
received his Docteur és Lettres at the Sorbonne in 1955 for two theses on 
Husserl, the principal one of which, La phénoménologie de Husserl, has 
since become a standard work in the field. His briefer study in English 
of the phenomenological movement, The Triumph of Subjectivity (1959), 
has also been widely praised, though his own deeper interests are now more 
attracted to the challenge of assimilating Hegel into Christian thought. 

Renato Lazzerini, Ordinary Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Bologna, is one of the leading figures in the vigorous movement of 
Christian spiritualist philosophy, Augustinian in inspiration but con- 
temporary in method, that has become so influential in Italy since the war. 
His article, “Intentionalism and Contemporary Currents of Spiri- 
tualist Philosophy,” presents the main lines of his own “intentionalist” 
philosophy in confrontation with other leading contemporary thinkers 
in the general current known in France and Italy as “philosophy of the 
spirit.” His writings include thirteen articles during the last four years 
alone and cight books, the latest of these being La situazione umana e il 
senso della storia e del tempo (1960). 

Albert Poncelet, S.J., author of our long “Feature Review,” is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Anthropology at the Berchmans Philosophicum 
in Heverlee-Louvain and has written much-appreciated studies on “Pré- 
sence el participation” and on the method of Fr. Maréchal. 





Ohio State 


The Problem of 


Philosophic Communication 


Anthony Nemetz 


RADITIONAL DEFINITIONS and descriptions of philosophy 
invariably emphasize the freedom of the discipline. To 
define philosophy as the search for ultimate causes, or as the inquiry 
into first principles, or simply as the love of wisdom, is to underscore 
the fact that the results of philosophic inquiry are in some sense 
independent of men and their times. The reason for such inde- 
pendence is not difficult to state. Philosophic concern traditionally 
has been with what is necessary without qualification. And the 
necessary is surely free from the strictures of circumstance and 
time. To the extent that philosophic insight consists in a grasp 
of the necessary, it is indeed free. 

Unfortunately, philosophic insight is never readily at hand pre- 
cisely because it is concerned with the necessary. Books about 
philosophic insight are of course available. Great philosophers have 
bequeathed to us summas, systems, sciences, treatises, and inquiries. 
But none of these are in themselves philosophic insights to be had 
only for the reading. They are, rather, more like histories of the 
terrible odyssey required to reach the place of insight. This is not 
to say that the writings of philosophers are essentially methodological, 
for philosophers do record their insights. Yet, the very recording 
of an insight qualifies the grasp of the necessary with contingent 
conditions. 


CULTURAL LIMITATIONS ON PHILOSOPHIC INSIGHT: 
I. Tae Mope or Discourse 


What I mean is simply the fact that when philosophers report the 
results of their investigations, they do so by using linguistic con- 
ventions. In short, to state a philosophic insight is to entomb that 
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insight in a discursive mode of speech which is culturally given or 
circumscribed. Here, then, is a sense in which philosophy is not 
free of time and circumstance, but is culturally bound. 

The point is almost too obvious to demand elaboration. Yet, it 
might be well to remind ourselves that failure to see this issue results 
in producing philosophic sectarianism rather than philosophers. I 
am not insisting that to be a philosopher precludes a sharing in the 
insights of one’s predecessors. I do think, however, that to share 
in an insight differs radically from accepting and repeating the 
conventional, albeit original, formula in which the insight was 
cloaked. In fact, to accept a previous formulation of an insight is 
to abdicate from the role of philosopher. Such acceptance either 
claims too much for language or divests the insight of its intrinsic 
worth. Linguistic expression is, after all, a cultural phenomenon. 
This fact alone argues for the need of a cultural translation if there 
is to be a successful communication of the insight of one’s prede- 
cessors. Not to make such translation at least creates the suspicion 
that the insight is not of the necessary as claimed, or that it has 
not been grasped as such. The only evidence I can offer in support 
of this claim is negative. The philosophic marketplace still pays 
little heed to the insights of great medieval philosophers. And I 
strongly believe that the reason is the cultural form in which those 
insights were stated. For example, among the medievals theories 
of language and of signs are very frequently found in theological 
contexts, especially those dealing with the Trinity. But today the 
basic contexts in which such philosophic discussion takes place 
are not theological. To deny that lack of familiarity or sympathy 
with the theological context does not make a difference in the avail- 
ability and understanding of those theories is surely naive. Broadly 
stated, I want to assert that the possibility of sharing previous 
philosophic insight is in large measure dependent on the cultural 
perspectives of the times of the writing and of the subsequent reading. 

Historical scholarship, of course, can do much to obviate the 
difficulty of translating between cultural idioms. But even if all 
that is done, there remains an even more formidable barrier to 
sharing in past philosophic insights, an obstacle which is also cultural 
in origin but is not linguistic. This second aspect of the problem 
deals with the modes or forms of discourse which the philosopher 
employs both to recount the fruits of his own contemplation, as 
well as to instruct others in the way to insight. A dialogue of Plato 
as contrasted with a science in Aristotle’s sense are examples of what 
I mean by modes of discourse, 
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That dialogues differ from sciences as ways to philosophize is 
obvious enough, but what is less clear is the reason why philosophers 
prefer one mode of discourse over another. Choosing a mode of 
discourse or a form of inquiry is a matter of extreme significance, 
because the form of discourse directly delimits the area of the prob- 
lematic. The nature and role of principle and proof vary from 
one mode of discourse to another. The very hopes and expectations 
of the entire philosophic enterprise are symptomatically evidenced 
by the form of discourse. Perhaps this seems to be an exaggeration 
in view of the common philosophic aspiration to grasp the necessary. 
But I doubt that I have overstated the case. The truth may well 
be one in some final sense, but in that sense it can only be partially 
grasped or tangentially touched in a single insight. That philosophy 
has a history is evidence enough for the inevitable partialness of 
philosophic insight. Even the most casual acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy reveals the kaleidoscopic character of philo- 
sophic insight. 

What accounts for that very variety? If there is an important 
sense in which the history of philosophy is itself philosophy, then 
the notion of philosophy as a discursive discipline cannot account 
for its own distinctive historical appearances. Consequently, the 
explanation of the variety of discursive forms of philosophizing 
must be sought outside the discipline itself. There are two reasons 
for not looking to other disciplines for the explanation. First, no 
other discipline, grounded only in reason, claims the necessary 
as its subject matter, and, secondly, the construction and exami- 
nation of the principles of any discipline is itself a philosophical 
task. Thus it is impossible that the less universal should be the 
explanation of the more universal. As I see it, the only remaining 
alternative is to assert that the explanation for the variety of philo- 
sophic modes of discourse must be a consequent of commitments 
which are not only extra-philosophic but also extra-systematic in 
the sense of transcending every discipline. 


II. ExtTra-PHILOSOPHICAL COMMITMENTS 


To make such a claim surely sounds paradoxical if not contra- 
dictory. Philosophy as a discipline has always prided itself on being 
reflexive, on being able to examine all principles including its own. 
I am not denying that philosophy as a discipline in some sense can 
do just that. But I want to insist that the discursive way in which 
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the inquiry is to proceed is the consequence of an assumption or 
commitment which the subsequent inquiry can explicate but never 
wholly vindicate. 

Wonder and the desire to know may be the genesis of knowing, 
but such natural agencies cannot also invest knowledge with a 
formal character or with a disciplinary mode. Because philosophy 
is a discursive discipline, it, like every other inquiry, must have 
a point of departure which gives impetus and direction to its own 
subsequent movements. Once it is granted that philosophic inquiry 
can become discursive only after such an assumption is made, two 
consequences are readily seen. In the first place, the subject matter 
of the assumption directly delimits the extent of philosophic concern 
because the directing assumption has a terminal character. For 
example, if the guiding assumption concerns the nature of the entire 
cosmos, philosophic interest will be universal. On the other hand, 
if the directive assumption is restricted, for example, to what can 
be empirically confirmed, philosophic concern will suffer a cor- 
responding constriction, as it did in the case of logical positivism. 

The second consequence concerns the source or origin of the 
assumptions or commitments which can guide philosophic inquiry. 
I think that “culture” is the best term to describe the context or 
origin in which such guiding principles are found. In using the 
term “culture,” I do not mean to imply that the assumption is 
commonly held by a majority of the people, or even necessarily 
by a sizeable number of the wise. Instead, all I want to insist on 
is that the elements of the assumption are in principle available 
to the aspirant philosopher. The most probable sources of the 
elements of the assumptions are historical in the sense of mytho- 
logies, Revelation, or perhaps legends, although they could also 
be selected from immediate societal forms or even historical process 
itself. 

Given this range of possibilities, it follows that philosophy in 
the sense of a discursive discipline is necessarily interwoven with 
at least one cultural principle or commitment which is itself extra- 
philosophic. And it is the function of such extra-philosophic com- 
mitments to give direction to philosophic inquiry. I concede, of 
course, that once philosophic inquiry has become discursive, it is 
incumbent upon the discipline to take account of its own assump- 
tions. Yet such reflexive examination of the assumptions can at 
best result in showing that under the aegis of the given assumptions 
a coherent and consistent system can be developed which results 
in the kind of insights to which men naturally aspire. To borrow a 
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phrase from Kant, philosophy without cultural direction is empty, 
but without philosophy cultural commitments are blind. 

Here, finally, is a second sense in which philosophy is not free or 
absolutely autonomous. What results from this restriction on philos- 
ophy is another demand on the philosopher. If we are to share in 
the insights of past philosophers, we must not only translate his 
insight out of the cultural idiom in which it was set, but must also 
consider the insight in terms of the cultural commitment which 
made possible its discovery. 


EXAMPLE I: PLATO 


At this point some documentation is clearly necessary. Plato's 
account of Socrates easily serves as a paradigm case. As far as 
we know, the Socratic concern with philosophy began when the 
oracle enigmatically declared Socrates the wisest of men. It was 
indeed a case of mystery provoking inquiry. But that is by no 
means all. Throughout the Socratic dialogues we are told again 
and again that it is the will of the gods which directs the search 
for truth. After Socrates has told Euthyphro that he has been 
indicted, Euthyphro says: “I understand Socrates. It is because 
you say the divine monitor keeps coming to you.”! In the Apology 
Socrates in his own defense does not argue that he has achieved 
worthwhile insight or that freedom of inquiry must be maintained. 
Instead, he says simply: 


...Gentlemen, it is likely that the god is really wise and by his oracle 
means this: “Human wisdom is of little or no value.” And it appears 
that he does not really say this of Socrates, but merely uses my name, 
and makes me an example, as if he were to say: “This one of you, O 
human beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognizes that he is in 
truth of no account in respect to wisdom.” Therefore I am still even 
now going about and searching and investigating at the god’s behest 
anyone, whether citizen or foreigner, who I think is wise, and when 
he does not seem so to me, I give aid to the god and show that he is 
not wise.? 


His apology failed; vet his disappointment was less concerned with 
his own fate than with that of citizens who badly judged his divine 


1 Plato, Euthyphro, 3 b. (All translations used in this paper are quoted 
from editions of the Loeb Classical Library.) 
2 Plato, Apology, 23 a-b. 
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mission. The dialogue almost prayerfully concludes: “But now the 
time has come, to go away. I go to die, and you to live; but which 
of us goes to the better lot is known to none but God.” 

It was, of course, possible for Socrates to escape from prison, 
and his friend Crito urged him to do so. Socrates argued with Crito 
that escape was unjustifiable, but Crito seemed far from convinced 
even at the end of the dialogue. Socrates says “...And be assured 
that, so far as I now believe, if you argue against these words you 
will speak in vain. Nevertheless, if you think you can accomplish 
anything, speak.” Crito replies simply that he can say no more. 
And Socrates concludes by saying “Then let it be, Crito, and let us 
act in this way, since it is the way that God leads us.”5 

It is, of course, always possible to give alternative interpretations 
to the passages cited. For example, it might be argued that the 
constant reference to the will of the gods is simply a kind of literary 
nod to the conventional pieties and is not to be taken as an essential 
part of the argument. However, there are two passages in the 
Phaedo which I think give added credibility to my interpretation. 
During his last hours Socrates together with his companions dis- 
cusses the nature of death and the probability of immortality. 
The topic of death raises the question of suicide, especially since 
Socrates has insisted that it is sometimes better to die than to live. 
Socrates emphatically asserts that suicide is wrong. But he makes 
no involved argument to prove his point. Instead he says simply 
that men are the chattel of the gods, and the gods, the guardians 
of men, and for this reason “a man must not kill himself until god 
sends some necessity upon him, such as now comes upon me.”¢ 

There is, indeed, a difference between a philosopher and philosophy. 
Up to this point I may have shown only that Socrates as an individual 
philosopher, or perhaps better, as a person, had singular gifts or 
imagined that he had. It may, I think, be legitimately asked how 
“the divine monitor,” “the usual sign,” and “the direction of the 
gods” have any direct bearing on the character of the philosophy, 
the kind of inquiry in which Socrates engages. 

The second passage in the Phaedo does make such a connection. 
In his last hour Socrates is reported to have written a hymn in 
honor of Apollo and to have translated some of Aesop’s fables into 


* Ibid., 42. 

4 Plato, Crito, 54 e. 
5 Ibid. 

* Plato, Phaedo, 62 c. 
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verse. His justification for this activity was to purge a scruple 
about a recurrent dream. “The same dream came to me often in 
my past life, sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another, 
but always saying the same thing; ‘Socrates’ it said, ‘make music 
and work at it.’ And I formerly thought it was urging and en- 
couraging me to do what I was doing already and that just as people 
encourage runners by cheering, so the dream was encouraging me 
to do what I was doing, that is, to make music, because philosophy 
was the greatest kind of music and I was working at that.”? 

To call philosophy “the greatest of music” is more than to make 
an apt metaphor. For music is an art presided over by the muses. 
Thus Socrates saw that philosophy consists of something made 
which is subject to a divine sanction. It is, of course, tempting 
to build endlessly on a metaphor. But that would hardly serve the 
argument well. My only purpose now is to show that Socrates 
consistently regarded philosophy as resulting from a union of two 
separate principles: the fusion of rational inquiry with the will of 
the gods. For Socrates, rational inquiry without the will of the 
gods lacked direction toward wisdom, and without such direction 
philosophy is indistinguishable from sophistic. Contrary to text- 
book definitions, Sophistry is not the crude distortion of truth, 
nor does it consist in skillfully disguising the worse to seem the 
better. Instead, it shares with philosophy all of the purgative 
techniques which are the necessary prelude to wisdom, but does so 
without the conviction that wisdom exists, and without the commit- 
ment that philosophy is a task set by the gods for their own service. 

To be sure, the will of the gods is not always trumpeted about. 
It is in fact most mute. And the question must be asked: How 
without an inner voice or a usual sign can anyone share in Socrates’ 
conviction that the gods do indeed will anything? For Socrates 
the answer was clear enough. To be a philosopher is itself charis- 
matic. In several places he synopsizes this view by saying of the 
prospective philosopher what he said of philosophy. A philosopher 
must have a musical nature. The most striking and detailed instance 
of this view is his treatment of knowledge and learning in the Theae- 
fetus. Here Socrates reports that he was “compelled by the god” 
to be a midwife who delivers the pregnant souls of men. And here 
it is that Socrates, now as the symbol of philosophy, serves those who 
have been endowed by the gods, and who will be delivered “if the 


7 Ibid., 61 a. 
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gods will it.” As far as I can see, the Theaefetus dramatically de- 
scribes philosophy as a kind of iconography which reads in time 
the images of eternity.® 

This concept of philosophy invites a confusion with the function of 
poetry. Socrates, however, clearly distinguished the two. The poets, 
it is true, are a race apart who are filled with divine madness and 
are out of their wits. Hence, they see and hear what is not allowed 
men, and may report even the conversations of the gods. But it 
falls to the philosopher to employ his every wit in searching out 
the means, a ladder of discourse, with which to climb to the place 
of insight—the place where one no longer depends on names for his 
knowledge, but instead sees that image in things which accounts 
for their names. This is what I understand as the intent of the 
“examined life.” 


EXAMPLE II: ARISTOTLE 


The sense in which things are images is a variable metaphor and 
its interpretation depends on assumptions which themselves are 
not part of the philosophic inquiry. For example, Plato assumes 
that the world was created and that things in time are the moving 
counterparts of eternal exemplars. How this particular assumption 
gives direction to the analysis of things, I will show later. Now I 
want only to state that every philosopher needs in some way to fuse 
intellectual inquiry with some other principle of direction. Aris- 
totle, for example, holding as he does to an eternal world, is faced 
with the identical difficulty of giving a direction to intellectual 
inquiry. It is true that for Aristotle the problem is not one of creat- 
ing a harmony between rational inquiry and the will of the gods. 
On the other hand, he is profoundly concerned with the degree of 
autonomy which can be granted to the contemplative life. There 
is no doubt in Aristotle’s mind that the contemplative life is without 
qualification the best life. Unfortunately, since only gods and beasts 
can live apart from society, any life including the best life must be 
lived in society. And the effect of living in society qualifies even 
the best life. 

For Aristotle, then, the contemplative life must be harmonized 
with the demands of the active life, the life within the body politic. 
The internal demands of inquiry must be modified by the equally 


® Cf. Plato, Theaeletus, 150 c-e. 
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insistent prerogatives of social obligation and political participation. 
Metaphysics, it is true, is the ultimate theoretic architectonic dis- 
cipline. But on another view Political Science is equally architectonic. 
For it is Political Science which governs Ethics, and it is Ethics 
which examines the comparative value of different states in life 
and assigns worth to differing activities. As an example of how 
this double tension is exemplified in Aristotle, one need only look 
at the Ethics in a careful way. 

Aristotle categorically separates the life of virtue from that of 
vice. Virtue and vice are the extreme cases which admit of no 
mean. That is to say, the doctrine of the mean with respect to 
virtue is only plausible if there are some acts and activities which 
in the very nature of the case cannot be virtuous or done in a vir- 
tuous way. Some acts no matter how done or by whom are always 
wrong. But what sanction or criterion can Aristotle employ to 
isolate those acts which simply can never be done virtuously? There 
is a remarkable passage in the Ethics in which he says: 


Not every action or emotion admits of the observance of a due mean. 
Indeed the very names of some directly imply evil, for instance malice, 
shamelessness, envy, and of actions, adultery, theft, murder. All 
these and similar actions and feelings are blamed as being bad in 
themselves; it is not excess or deficiency of them that we blame. It is 
impossible therefore ever to go right in regard to them—one must 
always be wrong; nor does right or wrong in their case depend on 
the circumstances, for instance, whether one commits adultery with 
the right woman, at the right time, and in the right manner; the mere 
commission of any of them is wrong.’ 


The only difficult question in this passage turns on the inter- 
pretation of the observation that the very names of some things 
imply evil. Granting that language is conventional, it cannot be 
the property of the word which constitutes the intrinsic evil of 
some acts. And I think it is a serious mistake to imagine that Aris- 
totle has some concept of natural law operating here which forbids 
some things to all men. 

Since Aristotle expressly denies the existence of a natural language, 
and places no stock in the revelatory character of the will of the 
gods, there is only one reasonable alternative. What makes some 
acts intrinsically evil as their names imply is a societal sanction. 
In short, the theoretical or scientific character of Aristotle’s Ethics 


®* Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Il, 6, 1107 a 11-14. 
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is directly modified by the commitment to the rightness and cor- 
rectness of at least parts of Greek society. 

One can of course argue that all of the city states were not of one 
mind as to what things were always wrong. Indeed, Athens consider- 
ed over a longer period of time may have had reservations about some 
elements in Aristotle’s list of what acts were always wrong. No 
matter; all that I want to assert is that Aristotle absolutely needed 
a second principle to complete his inquiry into moral matters, a 
principle which stood outside of the frame and principles of the 
inquiry itself. And for Aristotle that extra-systematic commit- 
ment was the sanction of society. For Aristotle the sanction of 
society has been substituted for the will of the gods. 

In the way of partial documentation, it should be noted that the 
purpose of teaching Ethics was to make men good, rather than 
give them theoretic knowledge. And here it is important to recall 
that a good man must choose a good kind of life. It is obligatory 
for the good man to harmonize the contemplative life with the 
active concerns of his society. There is, moreover, a circular benefit 
to be derived from the process of making men good. Good men 
make a good state, and the function of a good state is to produce 
good men and good citizens. Consequently it is the function of the 
state to be concerned with education, i.e., with the teaching of 
ethics and a fortiori with the teaching of the comparative value 
and demands of the speculative and active life. 


Now nobody would dispute that the education of the young requires 
the special attention of the lawgiver. Indeed the neglect of this in 
states is injurious to their constitutions, for education ought to be 
adapted to the particular form of constitution, since the particular 
character belonging to each constitution both guards the constitution 
generally and originally establishes it....° 


There are many ramifications of the notion that the state must 
be concerned with education. My point here, however, is only to 
argue that Aristotle himself had no way to establish a clear priority 
among the possible contents of education. 


At present there are differences of opinion as to the proper tasks to 
be set, for all peoples do not agree as to the things that the young 
ought to learn, either with a view to virtue or with a view to the best 
life, nor is it clear whether their studies should be regulated more with 


#” Aristotle, Politics, VIII, 1, 1337 a 10-16. 
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regard to intellect or with regard to character. And confusing questions 
arise out of the education that actually prevails, and it is not at all 
clear whether the pupils should practise pursuits that are practically 
useful, or morally edifying, or higher accomplishments—for all these 
views have won the support of some judges....! 


Aristotle is perplexed and cannot solve the problem. He wants 
the whole of speculative inquiry to be as autonomous and free as 
possible, and yet he also sees that because science belongs to a man, 
it is and must be modified in its acquisition and employment by 
the conditions of societal life. 

I have developed the example of Plato and Aristotle just enough 
to clarify one part of my original assertion. Early in the paper I 
asserted that philosophy as a discipline necessarily stands in need 
of some cultural principle to give philosophizing direction. In the 
case of Plato, as expressed in the Socratic dialogues, it was the will 
of the gods, whereas for Aristotle the extra-systematic principle 
was the societal sanction. 

Reflection on the history of philosophy would no doubt reveal 
other principles functioning in the same fashion. The medieval 
philosophers, in Anselm’s phrase, held that unless they believed 
they could not understand. For the medievals, faith gave direction 
to the philosophic inquiry. And, in similar fashion, I suspect that 
historical process, natural science, or even the destiny of a people 
could serve as the required extra-systematic principles. The choice 
of such a principle is, however, not an indifferent matter. On the 
contrary, if philosophy is not to become an intellectual caucus race, 
only those principles are worthy of choice which endow inquiry with 
the aspiration to absolute universality. 

In general what I am contending is that philosophy as an in- 
tellectual activity is necessarily seen in the image of some one or 
more cultural principles which are extra-philosophical. This claim 
must be put in a rather guarded fashion, because it clearly would 
be untrue to say simply that the culture of a country determines 
the mode of its philosophizing. Consequently within a culture, 
for example, ancient Greece, distinct philosophies such as those 
of Aristotle and Plato can both emerge, and both partitively claim 
cultural sanction and support. I suspect, moreover, that there is 
a sense in which the culture taken as a whole does in effect set the 
limits in which philosophizing takes place. For example, I cannot 


1 Ibid., 1337 a 16-42. 
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help but think that it is more than a geographic accident that em- 
piricism was so much of a British preoccupation. Then, too, prag- 
matism as a movement was domestically at ease in the United 
States, but miserably failed to comfort Europe. Unfortunately, at 
the moment I can do no more than point to these facts, leaving 
aside any possible explanation. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMITMENT ON MODE OF DISCOURSE 


The more urgent concern is to show just how the extra-philosophic 
commitment affects the discursive form of philosophizing. For it is 
one thing to assert that philosophy needs the impetus of external 
commitment, and quite another to show how the internal structure 
of a discipline is affected by such commitments. 

Perhaps the easiest way to proceed is to continue with the example 
of Aristotle and Plato. The most apparent difference in their works 
is, of course, that fact that one writes in dialogue form and the 
other in treatise style. The fact is obvious enough, but its philoso- 
phic significance is far from clear. The more commonplace parts 
of the explanation have to do with the nature of dialectic with 
regard to Plato, and with the demands of demonstrative science 
on the part of Aristotle. Dialectic, as Plato himself says, is both 
the method of all inquiry and is also the highest science or the science 
of science. For Aristotle, on the other hand, each science has its 
own unique principles, subject matter, and method, and it is meta- 
physics as a separate discipline which examines both the first prin- 
ciples of the individual sciences as well as the common axioms of 
procedure of all the disciplines. 

But can any further reason be given why one philosopher should 
insist on a common form of every inquiry, and another, on a unique 
method for each separate investigation? 1 think that unless such 
reasons can be given, full sharing of previous insights is impossible, 
and preferences in the way to philosophize are explicable only in 
terms of taste. To be sure, the intellectual dispositions and emotional 
constitution of an aspirant philosopher do make a difference as 
to the problems he finds interesting and important. But I do not 
think that settles the problem of a preferred way to philosophize. 
In the case of Plato and Aristotle, I think that the basic reason for 
their differences in methods of philosophizing is an assumption 
about the nature of the world. For Aristotle the world is eternal 
and uncreated; for Plato, the world was created and is not eternal. 
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(“Created” in this context is not used according to the full Christian 
notion of creatio ex nihilo, but rather in a causal sense which ap- 
propriately describes the poetic activity of the Demiurge.) 

If the world is eternal and not created, then whatever intelligibility 
can be found in the changes and motions within the world must 
always be contained by the world. For Aristotle, then, whatever 
explains the facts also explains our understanding of the facts. 
To discover those principles which make up things is also to discover 
what makes our experiences of things understandable. An eternal 
world may exceed the grasp of a given philosopher, but cannot 
escape from the reach of philosophy. For Aristotle, to be in an 
eternal world involves an optimism that every process has an in- 
trinsically available explanation no matter how the process was 
initiated or how it terminated. 

The very fact that explanation, existence, and process are coex- 
tensive in an eternal world raises a problem for Aristotle. How to 
explain one kind of event without explaining everything? The 
happy solution to his problem lies precisely in dividing solutions 
or explanations into categories of human purpose, i.e., into inquiries 
for the sake of production, of behavior, and of thought. Only then 
does Aristotle make a second division among inquiries in terms of 
their subject matters, where each subject matter has its own prin- 
ciples. For Aristotle it is the conjunction of the purpose of the 
inquiry together with the principles constituting the subject matter 
of the inquiry which specifies a method of procedure. These dis- 
tinctions may be thought trivial in view of the fact that the subject 
matter clearly curtails purposes. Nature cannot be artfully made; 
artifacts are not studied for purposes of theoretic speculation; nor 
is the inquiry into moral and social behavior to achieve any end 
other than action. My point, however, is to insist that the coinci- 
dence of the exhaustive division of subject matters and purposes 
is a natural consequence of assuming an eternal world in which 
the elements and processes are intelligible.” 

For Aristotle a second consequence follows on the assumption 
of an eternal world. When the purpose and the subject matter 


% I say that Aristotle’s solution is natural, but I do not think that it is 
the only possible solution even on the assumption of an eternal world. For 
example, an alternative solution might well be that of some kind of logical 
reconstruction of the world from experience. But Aristotle would find every 
branch of logical reconstructionism inadequate precisely because such a 
method is niggardly in its scope. Aristotle, I am sure, believed that there 
was more under the heavens than could be held in a single oratio. 
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of inquiry are coincident and coextensive, the inquirer necessarily 
sees his role as one of disinterestedness in the results. The reason 
for such detachment is directly due to the fact that for Aristotle 
demonstrative science can never deal with the singular event, only 
with the universal. The meaning and significance of a particular 
natural event can be found only in the universal. Although a uni- 
versal can indeed explain much, it cannot explain the very singu- 
larity of the particular event. For Aristotle the meaning or sig- 
nificance of a singular natural event is simply lost or gainsaid. 
It is not subject to analysis, and demonstration of it is impossible. 
And this is not surprising, if we recall that in an eternal world which 
is characterized by change, process must be cyclical. The individ- 
uality of natural things results from temporary concatenations of 
elements composed according to an enduring form. The singularity 
of physical things rests on temporary properties, not on the enduring 
character of the type or class to which the individual belongs. 

In sum, if the world is assumed to be eternal, philosophical inquiry 
is concerned with the principles of process within the world of change. 
Significance of individual events is subsumed under the categories 
of motion, and to ask what is the significance of the whole is as 
meaningless as asking where the universe is. As a consequence 
philosophic inquiry is always partitive in the sense that it is con- 
strained to the consecutive treating of an aspect or segment of existence. 
Philosophic discourse thus becomes multiple in character, and its 
formal multiplicity has the effect of distinguishing the concerns of 
the philosopher from those of the philosophy. For these reasons 
the philosophical discourse becomes systematic and formal in char- 
acter. 

Plato’s assumption of a created world has equally far-reaching 
consequences for the form of philosophical discourse. A created 
world is by assumption a world which is existentially dependent. 
But more, a created world does not contain its own principles of 
intelligibility. On the contrary, intelligibility like existence has 
an external source—a source which necessarily exceeds in content 
the things created. 

I think that it is important to notice that the immediate character 
and content of experience is identical whether the world is created 
or not. Plato like Aristotle experienced only a world in which things 
came to be and passed away. And Plato, like Aristotle, in trying 
to grasp and state the significance of the world of change in which 
they themselves were involved was naturally forced to devise an 
artful means to explain nature. If nature is essentially characterized 
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by change, its explanation must be essentially constant. But how 
to make explanation constant? The answer is, I think, a matter 
of employing concepts and signs. For concepts and signs freeze 
process and locally anesthetize the flow of consciousness. Concepts 
and signs are those artful devices which paradoxically do for man 
what he cannot do for himself. They provide a principle of constancy 
in an otherwise irreducible flow of thing and thought. Concepts 
and signs behave as man would like to perform: they provide the 
sluices in consciousness which allow for the discursive statement of 
insight. 

For Plato, concepts and signs have a unique character, just because 
the world is created. They are themselves images or icons which 
reflect ideal discourse, just as things exist and are intelligible only 
because of the Ideas. I think the case for this part of the argument 
is best made by Plato himself. On several occasions he expresses 
his pique with the world of nature. Things pass so quickly, he 
says, that we can hardly give them names. And the names that 
we assign to things, the reasons we ascribe to their existence, are 
in principle incomplete and partial. How could they be otherwise, 
since we ourselves as part of the created world are bound up in 
time which is itself a moving image of eternity? The world, for 
Plato, does not contain its own intelligibility. The principles of 
understanding the changing world cannot be found by inspecting 
the changing things in the world. 

In the Phaedo, Plato has Socrates recount how the attempt to 
directly discover the causes of things was a most disappointing 
enterprise. What he discovered was that simply specifying causal 
influences begged the question of evaluation. And without the 
dimension of worth and value, contemplation of existence fails. 
The reason for that fact lies in the very constitution of things in a 
created world. For Plato, unlike Aristotle, creation invests passing 
contingency with the possibilities found in eternity. The world, 
so to speak, is big with meaning. To paraphrase a Parisian wit, 
directly searching for causes in such a world is as impossible as 
putting a girdle on the absolute. 

Because the transient actuality of the world is nothing but a 
possible manifestation of its creative source, explanation of the 
things in the world must be accommodated to the eternal and creative 
principles. This I think is the reason for the famous doctrine of 
participation which is not in any sense a scientific explanation. 
Rather, it is a symbol which synopsizes the necessary ambivalence 
of any attempted explanation of things in the world. Moreover, 


re 
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when an attempt is made to further explicate the notion of par- 
ticipation, the result must be a myth, for how else can time and 
eternity be fused in a single statement? 

If participation is the doctrine which accounts for the ambivalent 
structure of things in a created world, it is reminiscence which ac- 
counts for the ambivalence of mind faced with the ambivalence 
of fact. And the explication of reminiscence will also be as mythical 
as that of participation. 

The reason for introducing the broad outline of Plato’s method of 
philosophizing is to underscore a fundamental difference between 
Aristotle and Plato. For Plato significance, worth, and reality 
reside in the singular in a total sense. Socrates is real, not man. 
(1 suppose that it is important to add that even the Idea of man 
is singular). For Plato the Delphic dictum to know oneself was 
more than morally heuristic. It constituted a program of inquiry. 
Yet how can there be a program of inquiry, a system, if significance 
is bound up in moving singulars? What will be the form of inquiry 
if truth and goodness are carried along with the passing indivi- 
dual? 

I think it important now to recall that those very individuals in 
whom significance is invested are part of a created world, and because 
they are created, they image the principles of their creation. This 
means that the individual has a unique function in Platonic discourse. 
The dialectical movement gets underway because of the individual 
and passes beyond him to the level of principle—a level of explana- 
tion. Yet explanation in terms of principle is never the final mode 
of inquiry. On the contrary, principles are in turn used as a ladder 
on which discourse itself can descend to the individual, a movement 
which is a matter of personal justification for the inquiry itself. 
If discourse is to reveal the very constitution of such individuals 
it must be ambivalent but in no way ambiguous. 

Hence the expression of truth must be proportional. Moreover, 
because one side of the proportion is always in time and motion, 
there can be no absolutely still first principles. Nor can there be, 
as Aristotle would have it, basic truths that are self-evident as 
soon as the meaning and relation of the terms are grasped. For 
Plato the basic philosophic vocabulary simply cannot be fixed or 
univocal, if that vocabulary is in any sense to accurately image the 
world. In fact even the very meanings of noun and verb become 
flexible. A noun may indeed be a conventional sign, but it is more. 
It is an artistic receptacle in which to tentatively put the content 
uf thought. A verb, it is true, adds the notion of time to the noun. 
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But, again, there is more. For time like the world was created, 
and is itself the moving image of eternity. Consequently, for Plato 
a sentence composed of a noun and a verb does more than simply 
state a fact. Every declarative sentence implicitly contains not the 
elements of its own negation, but rather those elements which de- 
mand a further formulation. Sentences are never final statements 
of truth. They are only temporary vectors for ongoing insight. 
Discourse is necessary, but it bespeaks its own inadequacy. Here 
finally is the beginning of dialogue. A created world is not con- 
genially suited to systematic discourse in Aristotle’s sense of science, 
because the proportional character of truth cannot be put in uni- 
vocal terms. Just as the explanation of created things involves 
participation in the Ideas, so the inquiry into truth requires the 
participation in discourse. And what is that form of discourse if 
not a dialogue? 

For Plato a dialogue is more than just the literary device of 
question and answer. It is that too, but more importantly, because 
the truth like significance and worth is bound up in the individual, 
the characters in the dialogues are themselves instances of the 
problem. Socrates is the problem of the examined life. For Plato, 
unlike Aristotle, the argument cannot stand alone on its merits. 
It always belongs to a person, and this is revelatory of the character 
of the person. This is how I understand the Socratic dictum that 
a man is morally responsible for his opinions, or, under the best 
conditions, that wisdom and virtue become coincident. 

The function of inquiry for Plato is to discover the truth. But 
the truth in a created world is not self-contained and consequently 
cannot be stated in a self-contained system. A dialogue like the 
conversations it contains can stop, but never completely conclude. 
A dialogue is itself a witness of the fact that truth is a property 
but never the possession of a man. A man can share in the truth 
as he participates in an Idea, but as created he is always the poor 
temporal relatum in an eternal relation. 

I think that now enough has been said about how the assumption 
of a cultural principle can affect the form of philosophic discourse. 
It is true that discussions of the eternity or non-eternity of the 
world seem rather anachronistic. But I suspect that the conse- 
quences of those discussions are still operative today. For example, 
philosophers are still concerned with the limits of mind and knowledge. 
And I cannot believe that since the Enlightenment all of the talk 
about clear and distinct ideas is consequentially unrelated to the 
question of the createdness of the world. In fact, I think that the 
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entire question about the optimism or lack of it attached to inquiry 
has its origins in these earlier discussions. 


DECLINE IN PHILOSOPHIC COMMUNICATION TODAY 


Aside from such speculation, there still remains the question how 
this analysis will help philosophers to communicate both with the 
other disciplines as well as with the community at large. It seems 
almost ironical that today in and out of the university one finds a 
widespread indifference to philosophy as a discipline in spite of the 
fact that our culture is beset by moral and political problems which 
philosophers are vocationally called upon to consider. Only the 
most sanguine or the most insulated can fail to notice that the 
public interest in philosophy has dehydrated. Outside the profession 
there seems to be little confidence that philosophy can contribute 
to the formation of the public conscience through a critique of the 
prevailing cultural norms. And within the university one finds 
little enthusiasm for the possible light philosophy might give the 
other disciplinary ventures through the examination of disciplinary 
principles, purposes, and methods. 

A sign of this rather general disaffection can be found in the 
lack of emphasis which other disciplines place on the philosophical 
foundations of their own intellectual ventures. For example, scien- 
tists as a group do not seem particularly interested in the philosophy 
of science. There is, of course, a good bit of philosophizing going on 
in scientific circles, but where it is done, scientists generally do it. 
Scientists either seem convinced that professional philosophers have 
little to offer them, or, which seems more probable, that their ex- 
pectations of philosophy exceed the program of that discipline as 
it is currently constructed. Historians for similar reasons exhibit 
no pressing concern for more philosophy of history. And in legal 
studies, jurisprudence and the philosophy of law are currently less 
than categorical imperatives. 

I think that there are two complementary causes for the atrophy 
of concern with philosophy. The first of these reasons is ascribable 
to one facet of our own culture. It is commonly said that our culture 
is extremely complex, and so it is. What makes it so variegated 
is that the diverse social functions have been assigned or relegated 
to an equally diverse number of quasi-autonomous agencies. In 
social terms the increasing bureaucracy arises out of an increasing 
need for and esteem of professionalism—an ever growing demand 
for expertise. This same phenomenon has its academic counterpart. 
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In the university there is a continuing proliferation of disciplines 
and of offerings within departments of instruction. It is tempting 
to cite the increase of factual knowledge as the primary reason for 
this growth. But to do so would be to miss an essential part of the 
explanation. 

Perhaps the most synoptic way of accounting for the causes of 
disciplinary proliferation is to restate some of the things with 
which I characterized the Aristotelian approach to inquiry. The 
academic community is basically pluralistic. Areas of inquiry are 
separable and separate. There is, futhermore, a genuine optimism 
in the use of uniquely appropriate methods of inquiry. Rigor is 
almost the watchword in each discipline, and precision in all forms, 
the mark of achievement. 

Unfortunately, the very marks of disciplinary success have both 
generated inter-disciplinary problems and led to intra-disciplinary 
disappointments and frustrations. The most noted inter-disciplinary 
problem is one of communication. Among the disciplines individual 
purposes have become most opaque, and the significance of special 
disciplinary advances remain obscure. And there is little hope that 
a common technical language can be found which would aid in 
specifying communal concerns. 

There was a time when philosophy was looked to as capable of 
providing the means for such inter-disciplinary communication. 
That philosophy does not enjoy such confidence today is at least 
in part attributable to the prevailing modes of philosophizing. 
With some qualification it would seem fair to describe recent and 
contemporary philosophizing as “hard-headed analysis.” Philos- 
ophers seem to have taken a cue from the sciences and are concerned 
with rigor and precision. The philosophic preoccupation with pre- 
cision, especially linguistic precision, has, I think, contributed sub- 
stantially to the decline of the social regard for the utility of phi- 
losophy. For the philosophic concern with precision as found in 
the natural sciences makes philosophy appear as just another dis- 
cipline, sharing in the same limitations as all others. The develop- 
ment and emphasis on technical language within philosophy tends, 
if anything, to complicate rather than alleviate the existing diffi- 
culties in communication. Equally distressing is the opposite dis- 
position within philosophical circles which consists in maintaining 
technical vocabularies long after the disappearance of the cultural 
conditions to which they were relevant. 

A second aspect of the reason why other disciplines are prevented 
from seeing the possible contributions which philosophy might make 
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is also inherent in the very modes of philosophizing. The prevailing 
modes of inquiry in areas other than philosophy can fairly be de- 
scribed as “scientific.” By scientific I mean primarily the methods 
of the natural sciences which have been imitated in varying degrees 
by the social sciences and the humanities. The details of the scien- 
tific method are less relevant here than a concomitant attribute. 
Scientific inquiry is characterized by a personal detachment from 
the results and inherent procedures. Science is aseptically impersonal. 
However, this is not to say that science and scientists are indifferent 
to personal values or diffident in face of social concerns. On the 
contrary, social and political circumstances are demanding of the 
sciences a level of social responsibility which is historically novel. 
But to what can science turn for those insights necessary to dis- 
charge that social responsibility ? 

Science is indeed seeking principles—principles which are extra- 
scientific. Such principles must in the nature of the case be seen 
as conceptual images of innermost commitment, rather than as arid 
premises in some other scientific or quasi-scientific inquiry. The 
impersonal nature of scientific inquiry demands complementary 
principles which wholly involve the person and implicate the inquiry 
in a biographical way. In short, science and the society at large 
are looking for principles that are culturally relevant. If one had 
to designate the principal locus of that search, literature certainly 
would seem to be the preferred area, with little attention being 
paid to philosophy. 

The facts in this matter should give the philosophers concern for 
reflection. Literature, especially the novel and the drama, as a 
mode of discourse is always modally ambivalent. Literature weaves 
together strands of fact and of possibility. And it is this very com- 
bination of modalities which makes principles available for personal 
identification. Although the formal character of literature makes 
principles culturally available, yet the content of the principles as 
presented by literature can never be given as unqualifiedly nor- 
mative. Literature does not and cannot claim that insight into 
the necessary is its concern. The subject-matter prerogatives of 
philosophy remain undisputed, but its insights tragically continue 
to be culturally unavailable. 


SUGGESTED REMEDY 


The overall point of this analysis can now be put in an almost 
homiletic way. Philosophy as a mode of discourse must be concerned 
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with cultural conditions and principles in a twofold sense. For pur- 
poses of its internal developmeni, philosophy receives direction by 
the assumption of a cultural principle. Conversely, the communica- 
tion of philosophic insights to a culture must be made in a way 
which allows for such insights to be seen as culturally relevant. 
Because the idiom of our own culture is uniquely scientific in the 
sense that all separate inquiries focus on a single mode or aspect 
of experience, philosophic communication within that culture must 
adopt a mode of discourse which makes its insights simultaneously 
available to a variety of disciplinary enterprises. Successful com- 
munication of philosophic insight must, therefore, take on the 
character of literary discourse. 

It seems to me improbable, if not impossible, that philosophy can 
regain its social effectiveness and discharge its cultural obligations 
if it continues in its prevailing form of discourse. The current em- 
phasis on rigor and precision in philosophic discourse which is cer- 
tainly Aristotelian in form and spirit leaves the impression that 
philosophy either consists in the insightful arrangement of aeviternal 
truths or, alternatively, consists in showing the inevitable error of 
attempting any such arrangement. In either case, the concerns of 
philosophy seem to be limited to the disciplinary problems of in- 
ternal development, and to be of no universal relevance. I am 
convinced that if philosophy returns to a more literary form of dis- 
course, a form characteristicaliy Platonic, not only will philosophy 
be able to provide the conditions of inter-disciplinary dialogue, 
but philosophy will again make its vision of the necessary a more 
common cultural coin. 











IN MEMORIAM: FRANS DE RAEDEMAEKER, S.J. (1895-1961) 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of our devoted European 
Editor, on January 23rd, shortly after an apparent recovery from a serious 
operation. Our combined staffs on both sides of the water owe an in- 
calculable debt to this man of God, man of thought, and man of action, 
whose breadth of vision, gift of enthusiasm, and powers of leadership played 
such a decisive role in the crucial stages of JP Q’s conception and planning. 

His long career as professor and editor was punctuated by the founding, 
alone or in collaboration, of five periodicals, each one of wider scope than 
the preceding: first a college magazine; then Streven, a review of general 
culture for Belgium; then an expanded Streven, in collaboration with the 
Dutch Jesuits, for the bi-national community of Belgium and Holland; 
next De Linie, a weekly review of current affairs for the same audience. 
Finally, when Fordham University approached him with the invitation 
to collaborate in the founding of PQ, he grasped more quickly than anyone 
else the full possibilities of an international review of philosophy in English, 
especially as a bond of union with the Orient. Thus his last vision was his 
richest and most daring, and he lived just long enough to hold in his hands, 
with profound joy, the first fruits of the dream into which he had poured 
so much of his own spirit. Out of gratitude for his inspiration we shall retain 
his name on the masthead as European Editor for the next three issues 
of this year. 














Bordeaux 


The Problem of Intentionality 
and Classical Thought 


Joseph Moreau 


T THE CENTER of phenomenological thought there is a 
notion which it has become customary to present as a mo- 
mentous discovery, one which will provide the key to all problems. 
This is the notion of intentionality. It is conceded, of course, that 
it is not a question of a discovery in the literal sense, since the idea 
was transmitted to Husserl by his teacher Brentano, who had in 
turn borrowed it from the Scholastics. But this borrowing has, in 
the eyes of the phenomenologists, the value of a discovery, because, 
according to them, the classical modern philosophers either never 
knew, or had forgetten, or at least never exploited this concept, 
which has now turned out to be the key to the problems of being 
and knowledge, and the solution to the problem of truth. What 
is more, by showing the emptiness of the problem of the external 
world, it has at last brought to an end the age-old debate between 
realism and idealism. 

I would like to show in this article (1) that the notion of inten- 
tionality is by no means a discovery of phenomenology ; (2) that, 
although lacking the term, neither ancient nor classical modern 
philosophy was ignorant of the idea itself; (3) that this notion in 
fact contains rather the: enunciation of a problem fundamental than 
a universal solution; and (4) that through the failure to grasp this 
problem clearly, as well as through the unrestrained use of this 
pretended key term, phenomenologists have ended up by obscuring 
or omitting certain distinctions which could well have been con- 
sidered the most valuable achievements of modern philosophy. 





Translated by the American Editor 
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INTENTIONALITY IN BRENTANO AND HUSSERL 


Let us first examine in what precisely consists this marvelous 
discovery of phenomenology. It is this: that all consciousness is 
consciousness of something (expressed in all the various ways in 
which one can write “of” in italics, in parentheses, preceded by 
a hyphen, etc.). This privileged attention accorded to a preposition, 
to the grammatical expression of the relation of intentionality, 
cannot help but recall to one who knows his Aristotle that the 
latter had already situated knowledge in the category of relation: 
it is always for him ézvotijun tid (knowledge of something); the 
word “knowledge” requires the genitive case after it. It is this 
remark of Aristotle which Husserl extended to all states of con- 
sciousness in general. “Every state of consciousness in general,” 
he writes, “is in itself consciousness of something. The word ‘in- 
tentionality’ signifies nothing else than that universal and basic 
characteristic of all consciousness that it is consciousness of some- 
thing, that, precisely as cogifo, it bears within itself its own cogita- 
tum.” ! Husserl is here making his own the statement of Bretano: 


Every psychic phenomenon contains within itself something which 
plays the role of object.... (This is what medieval Scholasticism called 
“intentional presence,”—inexistentia intentionalis—or mental presence.) 
But each one contains it in its own special way. In the representation, 
it is something which is represented ; in the judgment, something which 
is accepted or rejected; in love, something which is loved; in hate, 
something which is hated; in desire, something which is desired; and 
so forth. This intentional presence is found exclusively in the case of 
psychic phenomena. No physical phenomenon presents anything com- 
parable. We can, therefore, define psychic phenomena as phenomena 
which contain an object intentionally within them.’ 


INTENTIONALITY IN SPINOZA AND DESCARTES 


Now this conception of psychic fact, expressed by Brentano 
and taken up by Husserl, was already present in Spinoza. “Every 
mental mode,” he writes, “such as love, desire, or any other affec- 


' Husserl, Méditations cartésiennes (Paris, 1932), § 14 (editor’s Eng. trans.). 
* Brentano, Psychologie du point de vue empirique, trans. M. de. Gandillac 
(Paris, 1944), Ire Partie, Livre II, Ch. 1, § 5 (editor’s Eng. trans.). 
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tion, presupposes the idea of the thing loved, desired, etc....”* And it 
is because every mental mode (modus cogitandi) implies an idea 
that it is by nature intentional; intentionality is, in fact, an es- 
sential characteristic of idea. 

This intentional character of every idea is also brought out by 
Descartes in the course of his Third Meditalion. The Scholastics 
understood by infentio the act of the mind which applies itself to 
an object: actus mentis quo tendit in objectum. Such is the original 
meaning of the term “intention,” or intentio formalis. But this 
term serves also to designate the content of thought to which the 
mind applies itself (intentio objectiva), that is, not the real object, 
but the object thought, precisely as thought, or the intentional 
object.4 Without making use of the term intentio itself, Descartes 
has set up a distinction which corresponds exactly to that between 
formal and objective intention. 

Ideas, he tells us, can be considered on the one hand as modes 
of thought (modi cogitandi), as psychic facts; in that consists their 
“formal reality,” or, according to another scholastic expression, 
their “subjective being” (esse subjectivum, id est reale, sive actuale). 
But they can also be considered as images of things themselves 
(imagines rerum), some representing one thing, another another. 
Looked at from this point of view, he goes on, there is great inequality 
among them. One which represents a substance contains more 
“objective reality” than those which represent modes or accidents. 
Thus there is more objective reality in the idea of a man, of an 
animal, or of a stone, than in that of a length, of a quality, or of a 
relation. Finally, that by which I conceive of God, or the infinitely 
perfect being, contains more objective reality than any other.® 

How is this objective reality to be interpreted? It is understood 
by contrast with the formal reality, with the subjective being, not 
of the idea, but of the thing itself. There is a formal reality, a sub- 
jective being, not only of the idea, considered as a psychic fact, 
but of the man, the animal, or the stone. This is the being which 
they have “in nature,” in the real world. But the stone, the animal, 
the man, as present in the understanding, as represented in an idea, 
even if they do not exist in reality, have nonetheless a certain being 


* Spinoza, Ethics, Part II, Axiom 3. 

* A. Lalande, Vocabulaire de la philosophie (6° éd.; Paris, 1951), s.v. 
“Intention.” 

5 Descartes, Réponses aux deuxiémes objections, Raisons qui prouvent..., 
Dét. 3 (éd. Adam-Tannery; Paris, 1897-1910; IX, 124). 
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in thought. They are, at least as objects of thought; they have an 
objective reality, an intentional being, which makes up the content 
of the idea. In this way ideas contain more or less objective reality 
according as there is more or less actual reality in the things which 
they represent. For, as Descartes tells us, “Tout ce que nous con- 
cevons comme étant dans les objets des idées [c’est-a-dire: dans les 
choses], tout cela est objectivement ou par représentation dans les 
idées elles-mémes.”¢ 

This distinction pointed out by Descartes between the idea con- 
sidered in its formal reality, that is, as a fact of consciousness or 
modus cogitandi, and the objective reality which it contains is of 
extreme importance. Inherited no doubt from Scholasticism, it was 
Descartes who made the distinction classic in modern philosophy. 
It casts light in advance on the notion of intentionality as Husserl 
will define it and emphasizes one of the essential notes of this idea. 
As Husserl says: 


Tout état de conscience est conscience de quelque chose, quoi qu’il 
en soit de l’existence réelle de cet objet, et quelque abstraction que 
je fasse [par l’époché transcendentale, par la suspension critique du 
jugement]... de la position de cette existence.’ 


When it is said that every consciousness is consciousness of some- 
thing, this means simply that there is no consciousness without an 
object; but this does not imply that this object really exists outside 
of us. The object implied by the intentional nature of consciousness 
is an intentional object, one which requires nothing more than an 
objective reality, the reality of an object of thought insofar as it is 
being thought about, of a cogifatum qua cogitatum. This is the 
precise point brought out by Husserl and already clearly pointed 
out by Descartes: the intentionality of consciousness does not imply 
of itself the reality of an exterior object. Thus it by no means puts 
an end to the debate between realism and idealism. It merely 
contributes to an exact statement of the problem. 


THE PROBLEM RAISED BY INTENTIONALITY: PLATO 


The problem itself comes down to this: to determine what reality 
the object of thought can have outside of thought. It is a problem 


* Descartes, Meditationes, 111 (éd. Adam-Tannery; Paris, 1897-1910; VII, 
40). Cf. E. Gilson, Discours de la Méthode. Texte et commentaire (2¢ éd.; 
Paris, 1939), p. 321. 

7 Husserl, Méditations cartésiennes, § 14. 
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as old as philosophy itself. It was expressed in particularly clear 
terms by Plato—in terms, in fact, in which we can recognize the 
language of phenomenology affirming the intentionality of con- 
sciousness. Listen to Socrates in the Republic: 


—Does the knower know something or nothing, please tell us that? 
—I will answer that he knows something. 

—Something which is or which is not? 

—Which is—how could he know what is not?* 


The above assertions incontestably contain the affirmation of the 
intentional character of consciousness. There is no knowledge which 
has not some object, which is not knowledge of something. There 
is also the affirmation that this object is; otherwise it could not be 
known. But in what does the being of this object of knowledge 
consist? That is the question. 

It has been generally held that Plato maintained absolute being 
in itself as the pure object of knowledge. The object of intellectual 
knowledge, that is, the idea, would, on this view, be a reality subsisting 
in itself, outside of sensible things as well as of the mind. Such 
a conception is what we shall call “a realism of the intelligible.” 
It is to this position that the Platonic theory of ideas must, ac- 
cording to the current view, be reduced. But such separated ideas 
could not possibly fulfill their role in knowledge. If the idea of 
man is an entity exterior to our mind, i.e., an intelligible man, 
distinct from sensible men but subsisting in itself distinct from our 
thought, then another idea would be needed to know it. Such is 
the celebrated objection of the third man, raised by Plato himself 
in the first part of the Parmenides and fatal to a realism of the 
intelligible. 

It is at this point that Socrates, who is defending the theory of 
ideas against the objections of Parmenides, proposes to consider 
the idea not as a separate entity subsisting in itself outside of the 
mind, but as a mode of thought (modus cogitandi) which can be 
found only in the mind. In short, he proposes to reduce the idea 
(eidos), or the intelligible object, to a noema, to a mental mode or 
psychic fact. In Cartesian terms, this is equivalent to reducing the 
idea to its formal being, without taking into account the objective 
reality which it contains and without which it would not be an idea. 


® Plato, Republic, V, 476 e-477 a. 
* Parmenides, 132 ab. 
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Every idea is an idea of something, and of something which is. 
The problem is to determine in what sense if is. Just as it cannot 
be turned into an entity subsisting in itself, so too it cannot be 
made to vanish into the subjectivity of a mode of thought, of a 
psychic fact. A realism of the intelligible, on the one side, and a 
psychologism, on the other, are two interpretations which must 
equally be excluded. 

It is interesting to note that, at twenty centuries’ distance, it is 
once again between these two attitudes that Husserl, in the Logische 
Untersuchungen, tries to find his own path. He declares war against 
psychologism, the thesis of those who would absorb logic in psy- 
chology, thus menacing the objectivity of knowledge and its ne- 
cessary, universal validity. At this period he maintains that there 
are eternal truths, reigning in the intemporal realm of ideas and 
valid whether any man knows them or will never know them. For 
this reason he was accused of Platonism. In the minds of his ad- 
versaries Platonism is what we have called a realism of the intel- 
ligible, a doctrine which Plato himself, in the Parmenides, rejected 
just as decisively as psychologism. Neither in Husserl nor in Plato 
should the realism of the intelligible, the reality of essences, be 
taken literally. It is the task of philosophical reflection to determine 
in precisely what sense the object of thought can be said to be. 


THE BEING OF THE INTELLIGIBLE OBJECT 


Let us first consider the intelligible object, the object of pure 
thought. In what sense can we say, with Descartes, that the triangle 
or the circle, even if they exist nowhere in the sensible world, are 
not, nonetheless, pure nothingness, but possess a true and immutable 
nature? To begin with, they exist, as Malebranche will point out, 
at least during the time that I am thinking about them, as objects 
present to my thought. 


Tout ce a quoi je pense esf, ou, si vous voulez, existe;... car si le cercle 
que j’apercois [c’est-a-dire auquel je pense, qui est présent a ma pensée, 
sans qu’il existe dans la nature] n’était rien, en y pensant je ne pen- 
serais a rien.” 


And this certainly would be contradictory, or at least opposed 
to the intentionality of thought. It is impossible to think without 


10 Malebranche, Entretiens sur la Métaphysique, I, 4. 
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thinking of something, which therefore is in some way; otherwise 
it could not even be thought of. Hence there is a being proper to 
the object of thought, to the cogifatum as such. It is in this that 
objective being or intentional presence consists. The Scholastics 
called it inexistentia intentionalis; the Cartesians, “objective reality” — 
“objective” meaning in this sense nothing more than present to 
thought. 

But the being of the intelligible object, of the circle or of 
the triangle, of mathematical essences in general, cannot be reduced 
to this alone. Perhaps, Descartes argues," such objects are not 
realized outside of my thought. Their being, in a sense, depends 
on me, since it depends on me to think of them or not to think of 
them. Nevertheless, every time that I think of them I recognize 
certain properties, such as the equality of the radii, or the sum 
of the angles, which impose themselves on my mind whether I like 
it or not. In other words, in the object present to my thought, 
whose being in a sense depends on my thought, since it depends 
on my thought to evoke or suppress its presence, I discover certain 
necessary relations which are independent of my thought and confer 
on its object a true and immutable nature, an _ objectivity— 
understanding by the latter a necessary and universal validity. 

It is important to distinguish these two meanings of the terms 
“objective” and “objectivity.” “Objective,” in the traditional sense 
of the Scholastics, preserved by Descartes and taken up again by 
phenomenology, designates that which has the being of an object 
of thought. The object of thought insofar as it is thought about 
possesses an objective or intentional being. “Objectivity” in the 
more modern and Kantian sense of the term is that characteristic 
of an object of thought which imposes itself in a necessary manner 
on all thinking subjects. An objective representation in this sense 
is one which is opposed, by its universal and necessary validity, 
to the conceptions peculiar to each individual thinker, to the sub- 
jectivity proper to each one of us. 

This distinction will help us to resolve the problem of the being 
of the intelligible object. When it is said that intellectual knowledge 
needs an object, and an object which is, what is demanded for this 
object is not merely an objective or intentional being, that proper to 
the object of thought as such, that which it possesses in virtue of the 
mere fact that I am thinking of it and insofar as 1 think of it. What 
is meant is that it must be in itself, outside of our thought. But it 


1 Descartes, Meditationes, V (éd. Adam-Tannery, VII, 64). 
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is not necessary to endow it with a being in itself outside of all 
thought. This would in fact render it inaccessible to our thought. 
It is enough to grant it the objectivity, the universal and necessary 
validity, the being, in a word, of an object which imposes itself 
on all thought. It is indeed an object present to our thought; it 
possesses objective or intentional being; for otherwise we could 
not know it. But within this objective presence are discernible 
necessary and universal relations which our thought cannot refuse 
to recognize without betraying an exigency which constitutes it 
as thought. 


THEORY OF VISION IN Gop 


This character of necessity and universality inherent in such 
objects, this objectivity proper to mathematical entities as opposed 
to fictions of the imagination or purely subjective representations, 
has often been expressed by saying that they reside in the divine 
mind, where we perceive them by reason of the union of our minds 
with God. The theory of a vision of the ideas in God appears thus 
as a toned down expression of the realism of the intelligible. The 
intelligible essences or ideas, the objects of intellectual knowledge, 
do not subsist in themselves, but in God. They possess a reality 
outside of our minds, but not outside of all thought. Objects of 
infinite thought, they are accessible to our finite minds and at the 
same time impose themselves on all minds. 

It is not a valid objection to this thesis to say that it invokes the 
divine transcendence in order to explain knowledge. No matter 
how one looks at it, knowledge cannot be explained by pure im- 
manence and reduced to a relation between objects within knowledge. 
Knowledge must be posited as an a priori, a transcendental relation 
outside of which there could be no objective relation. Every relation 
between objects presupposes the relation of object in general to 
subject. And if one is not satisfied with laying down this a priori 
as a postulate of epistemology, as a fundamental principle of the 
theory of knowledge; if one asks what knowledge really means, to 
what this activity irreducible to any other vital function can pos- 
sibly be tending; then it is impossible to avoid recourse to some 
kind of transcendence. 

If a reproach can be directed against the theory of vision in God, it 
is not the fact that it has recourse to transcendence. It is rather the 
vestiges it still retains of a realism of the intelligible. This time 
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it is no longer a realism of ideas in themselves, but in God. The 
ideas cease, it is true, to be inaccessible to our thought. But their 
immutability continues no less to block progress in thought. Even 
in this mitigated expression represented by the theory of vision 
in God, the realism of the intelligible shows itself incompatible 
with what is called the life of truths, with the historical development 
of knowledge. 

There is here a difficulty which there is no need to develop at this 
point, but whose solution was perceived by Leibniz. According 
to him, what we perceive in the divine mind are not ready-made 
truths, which we could read off as in an open book. It is rather the 
reason behind what is true in all our judgments, the principle of 
all possible true judgments. The realism of ideas, of eternal truths, 
is only a metaphor in which is expressed the transcendence of truth. 
This transcendence is revealed to our thought by an exigency which 
is the norm of all our judgments and which is reflected in the ne- 
cessity of the relations which impose themselves on every thought 
obedient to that obligation which constitutes it as thought. The 
objectivity of our representations is nothing but the reflection of 
this transcendent exigency. What is called intellectual evidence 
is nothing else but the authority of this norm which constitutes 
us as thinking subjects. It has more affinity with moral obligation 
than with the evidence of sense impressions. 

Thus we discover within our own thought a principle which 
transcends our thought and constitutes the objectivity of our know- 
ledge. If the object of true knowledge, present to our thought, 
has a reality outside of our thought, it is insofar as its truth is founded 
on this exigence which transcends our own thought. It is precisely 
in this sense that one can properly say of the intelligible object 
that it is. 


THE BEING OF THE SENSIBLE OBJECT: MALEBRANCHE 


The same problem arises with respect to the object of sense know- 
ledge and calls for an appropriate solution. Sensible objects, the 
totality of which make up the external world, are present to our 
minds, and at the same time we believe that they exist outside of 
our minds. We recognize their objective or intentional presence, 
and we attribute to them existence in themselves. We believe that 
they would continue to exist even if there were no thinking being 
to perceive them. This is, at least, the belief of common sense and 
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of the scientific dogmatism of those who would outlaw the slightest 
hypothesis concerning a metaphysical “beyond” but who do not 
hesitate in the least to represent the state of the earth before man as 
an historical reality. 

In this conception, however, which makes of the mind and of 
things two kinds of distinct and independent substances, sense 
perception becomes very difficult to explain. If the exterior objects 
are realities subsisting in themselves outside of our minds, how can 
they be also present to our minds? How can something which 
exists in itself, in the absolute and metaphysical sense of the term, 
that is, without relation to anything else, at the same time exist 
for us? Objective, intentional presence (inezistentia intentionalis), 
existence within a conscious subject, is incompatible with absolute 
existence, that is, existence of a thing subsisting in itself, outside 
of any consciousness. If exterior objects exist in themselves, outside 
of all thought, we must agree with Malebranche that of their very 
nature they are invisible. That which is present to our thought 
cannot be a thing in itself but only an idea. As he puts it: “Les 
corps ne sont point visibles par eux-mémes”;” “et l'objet immédiat 
de notre esprit, lorsqu’il voit le soleil, par exemple, n’est pas le soleil, 
mais quelque chose qui est intimement unie a notre ame, et c’est ce 
que j’appelle idée.” 

This difficulty of rendering a satisfactory account of perception 
in common sense realism—a difficulty reflected in the Cartesian 
dualism of thinking substance and extended substance—forces itself 
on our attention directly on the level of phenomenological experience, 
outside of any metaphysical hypothesis. Again it is Malebranche 
who has pointed this out: 


Nous voyons le soleil, les étoiles et une infinité d’objets hors de 
nous; et il n’est pas vraisemblable que |’Ame sorte du corps et qu’elle 
aille, pour ainsi dire, se promener dans les cieux pour y contem- 
pler tous ces objets.“ Il n’est méme pas croyable qu’elles [les Ames] 
sortent 4 mille pas de leur corps pour voir des maisons a cette dis- 
tance. 


These remarks of Malebranche highlight admirably the paradox 
of external perception. External objects are present to our minds, 


De la recherche de la vérité, X® Eclaircissement, et passim. 
* JIbid., Ill, 2¢ Partie, Ch. 1, § 1. 

“% Loc. cit. 

ss J0id.,.1, Ci aN, 18 1. 
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and nevertheless they are external to us, to our bodies. What else 
does this mean save that this exteriority of sensible objects or bodies 
to our own bodies—which, in fact, is only a special case of the ex- 
teriority of all bodies among themselves, of the reciprocal exteriority 
characteristic of the parts of extension in general—presupposes a 
unifying mind? The parts of extension would not be perceived or 
imagined as external to each other if they were not included in the 
unity of a consciousness. Spatial exteriority is a relation — in fact, 
the matrix of all relations. But relation supposes a subject which 
compares, which operates the synthesis of the diverse, to which 
the infinite multiplicity of parts is simultaneously present. It follows 
that extension, in which we perceive sensible objects, could not be 
a thing in itself, a reality independent of the mind. It is rather an 
ideal extension, or, as Malebranche put it, an intelligible extension. 
The object of sense perception, the world of objects present to our 
minds, is an intelligible world. 

Let us not be deceived by this expression. It does not bear the 
same meaning in Malebranche as in Plato. The intelligible worid of 
Plato is conceived of in opposition to the sensible world. _ It is es- 
sentialiy inextended, constituted exclusively of relations and ideas, 
and invisible to the eyes of the body. The intelligible world of 
Malebranche, on the contrary, is the world of objects visible in space. 
It is called intelligible, not in opposition to the sensible world, but 
to the material world, which in itself and as such is invisible. 

Malebranche has, it is true, been led by his analyses to recognize 
the truth that extension and visible objects, the external world 
present to our thought, cannot be a reality subsisting in itself out- 
side of all thought, but that it is rather an intelligible or ideal world 
constituted of ideas, which we perceive in God. Nevertheless he does 
not abandon his affirmation that there exists outside of our minds 
a material extension and bodies created by God, but which are 
invisible in themselves and known to us only through the inter- 
meciary of their ideas. For, since bodies have been created by God 
on the model of the ideas which we perceive in Him, and since 
created or corporeal extension is conformed to intelligible extension, 
i.e., to the idea of extension which we perceive in God, then we do 
know indirectly the world of bodies through the medium of ideas 
or of the intelligible world. It is thus that Malebranche satisfies 
the demands both of idealism, for which the objects present to the 
mind cannot be things subsisting in themselves, and of realism, 
which affirms that material things exist in themselves, outside of 
our thought. 
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But this double perspective satisfied neither side. The idealists 
on their side reproached him for not having renounced the realism 
of material extension, the existence of real bodies, even though he 
himself had recognized this admission as indemonstrable and super- 
fluous. We should recall here how Descartes, in his Sixth Meditation, 
claimed to have demonstrated the existence of bodies, their sub- 
stantial reality outside of our minds. God, he says, has given us a 
very strong inclination to believe that our ideas of bodies come 
from corporeal things and He has given us no means of being freed 
from this illusion if, in fact, bodies did not really exist. Thus if 
bodies did not really exist and if my ideas of bodies did not derive 
from really existing bodies, then God could not be exonerated of 
deceit. Thus the divine veracity was invoked in order to guarantee, 
not clear and distinct ideas, not the truths of geometry or the objectiv- 
ity of science, but solely the natural inclination to believe in the 
reality of bodies. 

But Malebranche also made it very clear that this belief does 
not deceive us in the practical order and that it is, in fact, quite 
useful to us. Even if God had not created those material things 
whose ideas He makes us see within Him, nothing would have been 
changed as far as we are concerned, and we would not have been 
led astray by our natural belief in the empirical reality of bodies. 
In such an hypothesis, we would indeed be in error, if we attached 
a metaphysical significance to this belief and affirmed the reality 
of bodies as things in themselves. But we would have no one to 
blame for this error but ourselves; for we are perfectly capable of 
restricting within its proper bounds the implications of our natural 
belief and of seeing that it does not impose upon us the metaphysical 
affirmation that it is ordinarily called upon to support.’ 

The existence of bodies in the metaphysical sense, i.e., as things 
in themselves, turns out therefore to be an affirmation which by 
no means imposes itself on our mind, and in spite of Descartes’ at- 
tempt it is both indemonstrable and superfluous. Before Berkeley 
and Kant, Malebranche was the first to bring out that what is really 
important for our knowledge and our action, for ordinary per- 
ception, for science, and for practical life, is the objectivity of our 
representations, not the reality of things in themselves. After he 
has opposed to subjective appearances and sensible qualities (which 
he reduces to affections of the soul) the clear and distinct ideas of 
extension, figure, movement, and rest, which go to make up the 
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scientific representation of the material world as offered by ma- 
thematical physics, he goes on to add: 


Il n’est pas absolument nécessaire d’examiner s’il y a effectivement 
au dehors des étres qui répondent a ces idées, car nous ne raisonnons 
pas sur ces étres, mais sur leurs idées... parce que nous tachons dans la 
physique de découvrir l’ordre et la liaison des effets avec leurs causes, 
ou dans les corps, s’il y en a, ou dans les sentiments que nous en avons, 
s’ils n’existent point.” 


It would be hard to express better the truth that the reality 
of material things is a matter of indifference to science. The latter 
is quite satisfied if it can grasp the objectivity and regular connection 
of the phenomena according to necessary and universal laws which 
impose themselves on all minds. This objectivity has its foundation 
in God, in an exigency which transcends our own thought. It does 
not at all need the support of any sort of material reality exterior 
to thought, of any thing in itself. Empirical reality, that which 
is expressed in the objectivity of knowledge, as Kant will say, has 
nothing to do with the transcendental reality of the thing in itself. 

There is good reason, therefore, for being astonished at Male- 
branche, who was the first one to point out with such clarity a 
distinction which is the fundamental justification of idealism, that 
between objectivity and reality—or, if you prefer, between em- 
pirical and transcendental reality—-when we see this same thinker 
considering it necessary nonetheless to keep on affirming the reality 
of bodies, of material extension, invisible as they are in themselves. 
The existence of bodies is indemonstrable, and yet, he says, one 
would be insane to doubt the fact.’ Incapable of being demonstrated 
by reason, the fact is guaranteed by Revelation and Scripture, which 
teaches us that God truly created the material world. 

Not a few have been of the opinion that it was only to avoid 
conflict with Revelation that Malebranche affirmed the reality of 
created things and did not adopt idealism. For my part, I am 
convinced that he had a deeper reason. For Scripture, as Berkeley 
showed, implies no metaphysics of matter. It can get along quite 
well, just as can science and common sense, with empirical matter 
alone. But, whereas science can be satisfied with objectivity alone 
and prescind from reality, from the existence of things in them- 


1 Jbid., VI, 2° Partie, Ch. 6. 
18 Réponse au Livre des vraies et des fausses idées, Ch. XXVI, § 1. 
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selves, the philosophy of knowledge must go further. When realism 
affirms that knowledge needs an object which is, that the object of 
knowledge is not only present to our thought but exists outside of 
our thought, it is enunciating an exigency implied in the very in- 
tentionality of consciousness. It is true that knowledge, as idealism 
on its side has shown, cannot reach beyond objectivity to attain a 
reality which would be outside of consciousness. But it is nonetheless 
true that reality itself cannot be reduced to a mere object of knowl- 
edge. The spontaneous belief in the existence of bodies contains 
within it a solidly founded exigency. Knowledge would indeed be 
without an object if nothing existed beyond its own object, if it 
were not in relation with something external to the thinking subject. 
This is the basic assertion, the invincible requirement of realism. 
But it must be satisfied without repudiating the no less legitimate 
demands of idealism, for which the immediate object of thought 
cannot be a thing in itself but only an idea. 

In order to do justice to both of these requirements, Malebranche 
was led to distinguish on the one side the material world, invisible 
in itself, and on the other the intelligible world, present to our 
minds: “Le monde ot nos corps habitent et que nous regardons 
[c’est-a-dire: le monde matériel] est bien différent de celui que nous 
voyons.”!® For the latter is an intelligible or ideal world, constituted 
not by bodies which mutually exclude each other, but by ideas 
included within the unity of a mind. In the material world, my 
body walks among other bodies; what I look at are bodies, for to 
look at something is a movement of the eyes, of the body. But 
what I see are only the ideas of bodies. Accordingly, beyond the 
ideas which I see there is the thing at which I am looking, which 
I wish to know by some medium, or, as one would say today, which 
I mean (que je vise). But my knowledge remains always this side 
of my meaning; the reality to be known remains always beyond me. 
This is the basic truth expressed by realism. 


OBJECTIONS OF COMMON SENSE AND PERCEPTIONISM 


And yet this solution, which declares reality to be invisible in 
itself and the perception of material things to be possible only 
through the intermediary of ideas, runs counter to common sense, 


” Entretiens sur la Métaphysique, 1, sommaire. 
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to naive realism. For common sense, the things which surround us 
are immediately perceived. The external objects present to- our 
minds are not ideas but real things existing in themselves. This 
protest of common sense against the theories of Malebranche is well 
expressed by Arnauld in his book, Des vraies et des fausses idées. 
For him, an intelligible world, distinct in itself, is a chimera. Ideas 
are nothing else than modifications of my mind, which represent 
things to me, that is to say, which make them present to me, and 
not some sort of intermediary entities between the mind and things, 
some sort of images or pictures which take the place of things before 
the mind. 

Nevertheless, this conception according to which perception cannot 
take place except through the intermediary of an idea, of a mental 
reproduction of the thing, is by no means restricted to the meta- 
physical theory of vision in God. It finds support in scientific realism, 
in the psycho-physiological theory of perception, according to which 
it is not the exterior object itself which manifests itself directly 
to the mind but rather an image linked to the traces left by it in 
our brain. The doctrine of mediate perception, which so shocks com- 
mon sense, is, therefore, a common characteristic of learned theories, 
according to which things cannot be known directly and in them- 
selves but only through the mediation of their ideas. 

These learned theories, however, despite the fact that they go 
counter to common sense, are still founded on a prejudice inherited 
from common sense. This is the belief that external objects are 
substances distinct from the mind, realities which exist in themselves 
outside of the mind. But if this were the case, how could they be 
immediately present to the mind? It is again the realism of common 
sense, elaborated in the Cartesian dualism of thinking substance 
and extended substance, which insists on the idea as medium of 
knowledge, as intermediary between the mind and things. This 
doctrine of the idea as intermediary, as a sort of interior image of 
the thing, even though it shocks common sense, is the fruit of this 
same realism of common sense. It is, as Hamelin tells us, the pro- 
duct of a “rudimentary metaphysics,” which can be summed up in 
“this monstrous proposition that mental representation is a picture 
‘inside of us’ of ‘something outside of us.’”° 

“Tt is true,” Hamelin goes on to say, “that common sense, once 
confronted with its own chimera, proceeds to disavow it and protest 


*” Hamelin, Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation (2° éd., 
par A. Darbon, Paris, 1928), p. 369. 
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against it through the mouth of the perceptionists.”"" By the latter 
term is meant those who, following the Scottish philosopher, Thomas 
Reid, rejected the theory commonly accepted among English philo- 
sophers since Locke, namely, the theory that we know things only 
through their ideas. Their attitude duplicates exactly that of Ar- 
nauld with respect to Malebranche. They reaffirm the immediate 
character of perception and consider objects perceived as real, as 
things in themselves. 

The doctrine of perceptionism, then, claims to satisfy the double 
exigency implied in intentionality. The object of sense knowledge 
is at the same time present to the mind and existing outside the mind. 
Malebranche, in order to meet these two demands, separated the 
idea and the thing. For perceptionism, on the other hand, the 
exterior object is present to the mind as though it were an idea, 
and it also exists in itself, as a thing. But is not such a solution 
contradictory? How can something which exists in itself at the 
same time be for us? Berkeley, for example, for whom external 
objects are immediately present to our minds, will have nothing 
to do with things hidden behind our ideas. He identifies external 
objects with our ideas, but nevertheless assures us that they are 
real, that they are things, even though he refuses to make of them 
substances or things in themselves. 


INTENTIONALITY CRUDELY UNDERSTOOD 


What, then, is the problem which confronts us if we wish to do 
justice to the twofold exigencies of intentionality: first, to the idealist 
demand, according to which the object of knowledge must be im- 
mediately present to the mind; and, secondly, to the realist demand, 
according to which the object of knowledge possesses a reality 
outside of our minds? It comes down precisely to this: to define 
that kind of being or reality which, though real, cannot be said to 
exist in itself. Just as the object of intellectual knowledge, the 
intelligible essence or idea in the Platonic sense, cannot be an entity 
subsisting in itself, outside of all thought, so too, by the same token, 
the object of sense perception cannot be a thing in itself. This 
exclusion of the thing in itself seemed to have been a definitive 
acquisition of the critical philosophy which developed in modern 


1 Loc. cit. 
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times from Malebranche and Berkeley up to Kant. It has, in fact, 
been brutally reaffirmed by a contemporary author, who exploits 
the intentional character of consciousness brought to light by phe- 


nomenology while at the same time dissociating himself from the 
critical attitude adopted by Husserl: 


La conscience est conscience de quelque chose.... Cela signifie qu’il 
n’y a pas d’étre pour la conscience [this expression is equivocal; sub- 
stitute: la conscience ne saurait étre] en dehors de cette obligation 
précise d’étre intuition révélante de quelque chose.... Or une intuition 
révélante suppose un révélé. * 


This can be shown, he goes on to explain, “by an analysis of what 
Husserl calls intentionality, but whose essential character he mis- 
understood.” For he believed that the intentionality of consciousness 
required nothing more than the objective being of the cogifatum, 
that the object of consciousness could be reduced to a pure pheno- 
menon. Now, according to our author, “consciousness implies in its 
very being a non-conscious and transphenomenal being,” that is to 
say, it requires as its immediate object what he improperly calls 
“a transcendent being,” and more exactly “l’en soi” (the in-itself). 
“Dire que la conscience est conscience de quelque chose, c’est dire 
qu'elle doit se produire comme révélation-révélée d’un étre qui n’est 
pas elle et qui se donne comme existant déja lorsqu’elle le révéle.” 
This being revealed by consciousness is not the transcendent being 
in the traditional sense of the term, that is, the one from whom our 
thought draws its light and being, the spiritual absolute “in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” It is the external world 
itself, the world of sensible objects considered as existing in itself. 
It is not the substratum of the sensible phenomena, the material 
substance of the philosophers, rejected by the immaterialism of 
Berkeley. It is the perceived world itself, the world of phenomena, 
the world of Berkeley, but considered as subsisting in itself. The 
material substratum is excluded, as well as the spiritual absolute, 
to the exclusive advantage of the pure world of phenomena, held 
to be that which is most fully real. 


Il est bien entendu que cet étre [i.e. other than consciousness, but 
implied by it] n’est autre que l’étre transphénoménal des phénomeénes 
et non un étre nouménal qui se cacherait derriére eux. C’est l’étre de 
cette table, de ce paquet de tabac, de la lampe, plus généralement 


™ J. P. Sartre, L’étre et le néant (Paris, 1943), pp. 28-29. 
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l’étre du monde, qui est impliqué par la conscience. Elle exige sim- 
plement que |’étre de ce qui apparait n’existe pas seulement en tant 
qu'il apparait. L’étre transphénoménal de ce qui est pour la conscience 
est lui-méme en soi. ™ 


It is evident that such a doctrine has daringly taken into itself 
the contradiction implied in perceptionism. Sensible things are 
the immediate object of our minds, while at the same time they 
exist in themselves. They are nothing else than what appears to 
consciousness; they are nothing but pure phenomena. Yet there is 
a “transphenomenal being of the phenomena.” The latter expression 
might be acceptable if it designated something else than the “en soi.” 
For in what could this being of sensible objects outside of our con- 
sciousness possibly consist? If their being does not consist exclusively 
in their being perceived, if it is not swallowed up in their objective 
being, in their presence to consciousness, if, in short, some sort of 
transcendence must be accorded them, it certainly cannot be any 
kind of existence in themselves, exterior to all consciousness, which 
would be properly inconceivable. If their being does indeed transcend 
our own thought, and at the same time is present to our thought, 
it can only be founded on the absolute, on the principle of all thought, 
which we have already recognized as the source of all objectivity, 
the foundation of the truth of all essences and intelligible objects. 
But it is in quite a different manner that the sensible being proceeds 
from this source and expresses it. 


SOLUTION: THE MEANING OF EXTENSION 


If we are to solve this problem and to determine exactly the 
being of sensible objects, what is needed is to analyze our representa- 
tion of extension. It is indeed astonishing that modern philosophy 
has given serious consideration to only two conceptions of extension. 
The first, following Descartes, makes of extension the substance of 
sensible things, of bodies. The second, following Kant, considers 
space to be an a priori form of sensibility, the common form of 
the external senses. As a result it has become common to look 
on external objects either as substances and things in themselves, 
or as representations of the mind, possessing a purely ideal 
being. 


* Ibid., p. 29. 
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It seems necessary, if we are to arrive at a correct solution of the 
problem, to revive a distinction well known in ancient philosophy 
but forgotten by the moderns, with the exception of Leibniz. It 
consists in distinguishing within extension between a matter and a 
form. Geometrical extension is defined by a system of postulates 
which constitute the form of extension. Its matter consists in the 
indeterminate and amorphous extension, the reciprocal exteriority 
of its parts, partes extra partes. 

Now this pure exteriority, which forms the background of our 
representations and which of itself is deprived of all objective 
determination, as is the Platonic yea, cannot be regarded as a 
substance, existing in itself; nor can it, being completely amorphous, 
express our own subjective constitution, i.e., a structure proper to 
human nature. It is rather the expression, through its essential 
indetermination, of the very condition of any finite consciousness, 
incapable, as it is, of apprehending all at once the reality which 
transcends it. For an infinite mind there would be no exteriority, 
no need of passing through a series of means to arrive at an end: 
“He spoke and it was done.” Exteriority is that which puts a dis- 
tance between our projects and their fulfillment. It marks out our 
limits. It translates on the level of imagination our deficiency with 
respect to infinite thought. It is, we might sum it up, the symbol 
of transcendence. 

Viewed in this light, external objects cannot be realities subsisting 
in themselves outside of the mind. Insofar as they are present to 
our minds, they can be nothing more than phenomena. But the 
phenomenon cannot be reduced to a mere appearance, to a repre- 
sentation immanent in the subject. It is founded in being. Exterior- 
ity, the substratum of all sensible things, becomes thus the fun- 
damental phenomenon which manifests to our finite consciousness 
its relation to the being that transcends it. The external world 
does not subsist in itself. But neither does it exist in us. It is rather 
jor us, while at the same time it is grounded outside of us, in the 
transcendence of being. Here, then, is the root of the realist illusion, 
according to which exterior objects are taken to be reality itself, 
and also of the confusion committed by those who speak of the 
transcendence of the world: they have reduced transcendence to 
exteriority, whereas the latter is only the symbol of the former. 

This transcendence of being manifests itself to us in two ways: 
to reflection, it reveals itself as the exigency of truth, as the in- 
tellectual obligation which gives reality to essences and eternal 
truths, as the source of the objectivity of knowledge and the root 
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of all value; to the imagination, it presents itself as the phenomenon 
of exteriority, the substratum of all representation by the senses. 
On one side the exigency of spirit, on the other amorphous exteriority, 
or, as Plato would say, on one side the One, on the other the Infinite: 
these are the two opposing poles between which our human thinking 
is elaborated. Both poles express the transcendence of being, but 
each in its own way: one directly, the other symbolically and as 
though in a negative image. This is the reason why our cognitive 
representations are founded in being, why our knowledge attains 
an object which is. 

It is to Plato that we owe this formula, which analyzes so per- 
fectly the notion of intentionality. It is also to the Platonic synthesis 
that we owe the principles of the One and the Infinite which contain 
the solution of the basic problem raised by phenomenology. 
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James Collins 


S ANALYTIC philosophy moves out into the various areas 
of discourse, its bearing upon the question of theism becomes 
increasingly apparent. In addition to a general survey of its ap- 
plication in this area, it may be useful to focus upon one comparative 
problem that is bound to arise. This concerns the type of relation- 
ship which holds between the analytic approach to theism and one 
that is based primarily upon the project of obtaining some demon- 
strative inferences about God. There are various ways in which 
we could abstractly conceive of their relationship, ranging all the 
way from mutual irrelevance to fundamental identity of aim. In 
the long run, it will probably prove more profitable to leave aside 
these abstract possibilities and look at the positions which have 
actually been taken by recent analysts concerning a philosophy of 
God built upon the way of demonstrative inference from experience. 
Such a study will not close off the possibility of new developments 
in the future, but at least it will have the advantage of basing itself 
upon an understanding of the situation in its present actual shape. 
For our purposes, there are four major issues which call for in- 
vestigation. The first is to determine whether logical positivism is 
at all relevant to the present efforts being made by analytic theists 
or whether it is completely an episode in the past. A second point 
is to examine the explicit statements of the analytic theists con- 
cerning how the problem of knowledge of God’s existence is to be 
regarded. As a third theme, we will consider the way in which the 
question of the falsifiability of theistic statements is handled, for 
any light it may throw upon the comparison between analytic 
theism and a demonstrative philosophy of God. Finally, we must 
look at the defense which is being made of theistic language on the 
grounds of its displaying an appropriate oddness. 
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THe AcTIVE RESIDUE OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


At least in respect to the philosophy of God, the passage from 
logical positivism to conceptual analysis is more of a reshuffling 
than a revolution. There is a strong element of continuity in respect 
to the always crucial case of whether or not to admit any inferential 
knowledge of God into good philosophical standing. This question 
is still being given an answer belonging well within the tradition 
of logical positivism and logical empiricism, despite the remarkable 
flowering of analytic investigations into the language of religion 
and the belief in God. The advance which has been made is to 
recognize that in this field of meanings and linguistic forms there 
is a rich opportunity for applying the analytic techniques and even 
for modifying them in some important ways to meet some new 
conditions. However, most of the discussion does go on within the 
broad context of admitting that in philosophy we do not have, 
and more than likely cannot obtain, any demonstrative knowledge 
about God. Once this common premise is granted, there is still 
plenty of room left for uncovering the various kinds of cognitive 
and noncognitive meanings imbedded in our theistic and religious 
discourse. But the context does qualify and deeply affect the sig- 
nificance of the work that is accomplished. It is not simply a matter 
of analyzing meanings about God and religious convictions but 
of analyzing them in the admitted absence of any way of demon- 
stration or demonstrative kind of knowledge about God. It is dif- 
ficult to find instances where the analytic inquiry is regarded as a 
long-range preparation for founding or recovering such demon- 
strative knowledge, even the desirability of which is often challenged. 

When we look for the grounds upon which analytic writers accept 
this broad position, we are referred back at least implicitly to the 
limits placed upon the knowledge-claim by phenomenalism. Equiva- 
lently, this means that we must still reckon with the core of A. 
J. Ayer’s position. Hence it does not seem correct to maintain 
that there is no point any longer in making antediluvian researches 
into what Ayer once held about a natural theology... What he once 
thought on this score still has a dominant influence not only over 


1 This remark is made by W. P. Alston in his review of E. L. Mascall, 
Words and Images (New York: Ronald Press, 1957); see The Philosophical 
Review, LX VIII (1959), 410. What makes Mascall’s book disappointing is 
its failure to stress the different analytic procedures required for different 
notions of the philosophy of God. 
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his own present views but also over the general attitude of analytic 
thinkers who have moved beyond him in so many other respects. 
This is an instance of selective continuity between positivism and 
analysis and even of a certain static element in these philosophies. 
Although the principle of verifiability has been notably shrunk for 
other purposes, it is still regarded as quite workable for barring 
any proposed claims to demonstrate propositions concerning God 
from an experiential point of departure. Even where the younger 
analytic writers are making attempts to renovate metaphysics in 
some sense, the proposed sense does not ordinarily include any 
plans for rehabilitating demonstrative inferences bearing on the 
existence of God. 

The 1949 debate between Ayer and Fr. Copleston illustrates the 
former’s willingness to adapt the principle of verifiability to his 
more recent empirical analysis of ordinary and scientific language.? 
At least, he regards the principle as still retaining sufficient negative 
relevance to disqualify that particular function of metaphysical 
thinking which would aim at obtaining a demonstrative knowledge 
of the transcendent being of God. Throughout the back-and-forth 
play of the argument, Ayer’s chief point against any metaphysical 
knowledge of God is that he does not understand what one can do 
with the ideas involved or how one does any explaining with the 
theistic proofs. He is perfectly willing to admit a verifiable meaning 
for causality, necessity, and even the name “God” (as standing for 
certain human experiences). But if they are supposed to serve a 
function other than working in a formal system or supporting the 
deduction of some observable consequence, he confesses that he 
does not understand what their use and meaning can be. Ifatheory 
about God and religion claims to do no more than elucidate our 
human experiences and beliefs in terms of their observable conse- 
quences in this world, then Ayer grants that it is performing a de- 
finite work and has some empirically relevant meaning. But as soon 
as theistic reasoning claims to bring our intelligence to a demon- 
strated knowledge of the supra-empirical being of God, it ceases to 
be doing a job within the range of understandable explanations 
and hence Ayer denies that it is an explanation. 

Our present task is not to examine Copleston’s counter-suggestion 
that we should not set an a priori limit upon the valid ways in which 


* A. J. Ayer and F. C. Copleston, S.J., “Logical Positivism—A Debate,” 
in A Modern Introduction to Philosophy, edited by P. Edwards and A. Pap 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957), pp. 586-618. 
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the conclusion of an inference can establish its relevance for ex- 
perienced things, even though this is a fruitful lead. Instead, we 
have to underline the fact that Ayer is here engaged in restating 
his principle of verifiability to suit the new climate of analytic philos- 
ophy. He has sufficient confidence in its fundamental phenome- 
nalistic power of limitation to continue to employ it at least in this 
area where a metaphysics tries to furnish inferential knowledge of 
some truths about God. What J. O. Urmson calls the two new 
slogans of recent analysis (“Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the 
use,” and “Every statement has its own logic”) are being accomodated 
within Ayer’s reformulation of his criticism of a natural theology, 
taken as an effort to supply demonstrative knowledge of the truth 
of some statements about God. That is why he stresses the absence 
of any statable function for theistic discourse when it tries to lead 
us to the transcendent reality of God. If the distinctive function 
of this sort of discourse evaporates, then it does no good to ask 
about the use of the language in respect to what the philosopher 
of God claims to be doing. Ayer’s readiness today to include in- 
trospection and private human states within the logic of experience 
enables phenomenalism to be perfectly hospitable to religious ex- 
periences, without conceding a whit about there being a definite 
cognitive basis for making the theistic inference. And he wants 
to know whether such an inference does involve any distinctive 
logic of the type that would yield a demonstrative knowledge. 
The analytic slogans do not clear the path toward showing the 
way to some demonstrative knowledge about the transcendent 
God. 

In asking these questions, Ayer is posing a real challenge for , 
those analytic philosophers who are trying to refashion their in- 
struments so as to include theism and religious belief within their 
positive scope. He does not crudely dismiss their efforts as being 
concerned only with emotive meaning, since he now admits that 
a study of theistic and religious usage can cast light on some aspects 
of human experience. But the knowledge concerns nothing more 
than man and his many attitudes, however much we may use the 
ideas of theism and show that religious statements are responding 
to a logic of their own. The slogans resolve nothing concerning 
the precise claims for reaching demonstrative knowledge about God 
through metaphysical means. Hence Ayer invites theistic analysts 
either to remain satisfied with making a purely immanent description 
of the language forms for the human situation or else to back up 
the additional claim that there is an understandable way of know- 
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ledge which yields us truths about the somehow understandable 
reality of God. 

If we now look at that group of analytic philosophers attacking 
every knowledge-claim about God, we find that the strength of 
their reasoning depends either directly upon Ayer or upon the 
phenomenalism underlying his own critical standpoint. John Hos- 
pers’ An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis provides a good 
example, both because it reflects classroom practice and because 
it is a clear and detailed presentation. In many other problems, 
he uses analytic techniques and distinctions which move beyond 
Ayer and logical positivism. But Hospers becomes sharply conser- 
vative on the subject of God. Here he hews closely to the tradition 
worked out by Hume and Ayer. After admitting the difficulty of 
finding an acceptable general formulation for the verifiability prin- 
ciple, especially on its empirical side, he nevertheless maintains 
that a weak form of it is still enough to rule out a metaphysical 
approach which aims to go beyond human religious experience in 
the direction of demonstrated knowledge about God. And if the 
theist discards metaphysical demonstration for empirical suasions, 
then Hospers is ready with all of Hume’s familiar objections against 
inferences to God from design, utility, religious aspiration, and 
miracles. It is in this sense that his stand is highly conservative 
in the empiricist pattern of response: it raises the question of how 
far analytic phi'osophy can move beyond Hume and Ayer in the 
direction of a philosophy of God. 

One particular point in Hospers’ critique helps to sharpen the 
issue for theistic analysts. After discussing the causal principle 
and the meaning of a timeless being, he concludes: “However a 
timeless God (or any timeless entity) might be related to the temporal 
universe, the relation could hardly be a causal one, for the causal 
relation is a relation among temporal events.”* This objection echoes 


* John Hospers, An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953), p. 331. The unsigned article on “Theism” in The Concise 
Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and Philosophers, edited by J. O. Urmson 
(New York: Hawthorn, 1960), seeks to have it both ways. It criticizes 
every causal inference to God on the ground that “Hume has shown that 
it only makes sense to speak of causal relations as holding between observable 
states of affairs” (377). Thenit observes that “the chief difficulty in advancing 
a proof of, or argument for, the existence of God lies not in the difficulties over 
such concepts as those of causality, but in the elementary logical point that 
in a valid proof nothing can appear in the conclusion which was not already 
contained in the premises. A valid proof of God’s existence could therefore be 
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the line of argument used by Ayer. Its significance for our inquiry 
consists in forcing the analytic thinker to deal explicitly with cau- 
sality, not merely in the sense of calling God a cause but in the more 
pregnant sense of using causal inference to justify saying anything 
about God on the part of the human mind. 

One puth open for the theist is to work out a meaning for causality 
that is not confined entirely to intratemporal relations among events 
and then to work out some causally based demonstrations concerning 
God. The other way is to forego the causal basis entirely as a means 
of showing the foundation of our philosophical predications about 
God. If the first path were followed, then it would require the 
philosopher to do something more than analyze the meanings in- 
tended in religious discourse and in our ordinary talk about God, 
although such analysis might be useful at some stage in the dis- 
cussion. And if the latter route were followed, it would require 
the theistic analyst to state explicitly that he is not employing 
causal inference to show the real foundation of his statements about 
God and to give them a causally demonstrative status. In this 
case, he would also be led to state that the metaphysics he may 
want to defend does not lead to a causal demonstration of any state- 
ments about God. Even though he may explore the logic of state- 
ments about God that use a causal vocabulary, their truth rests 
on religious belief that God is first cause. It would be beneficial 
to have such consequences spelled out, now that some analytic 
thinkers are engaged in studying the pattern of the language of 
religious belief and are speculating about the possibility of some 
kind of metaphysics. 

Just how important it is to determine whether or not one can 
appeal to causal considerations in interpreting and justifying theistic 
discourse comes out in the account of God made by Jason Xenakis 


nothing other than the making explicit of a belief which was implicit in the pre- 
mises” (378). The first criticism is based on a conventional acceptance of Hume’s 
phenomenalism, whereas the point at issue in causal theory is precisely whether 
knowable causal dependence must be stated only in phenomenalistic terms 
or whether it refers basically to the composed character of experienced 
beings. If the latler meaning of causal relations is admitted even as a possible 
posilioa, Laen the elementary logical point cited in this article is inadequate 
for handling the issue. For the question will then shift from ascertaining 
whether or not one admits at least implicitly the existence of God as a premise 
to ascertaining whether or not the causal analysis of experienced beings 
requires us to accept a dependence of their being upon the uncomposed being, 
God. 
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and in the accompanying remarks by other men. Xenakis makes 
a bold appeal to the orthodoxy of Ayer’s earliest book, as though 
challenging the analytic theists to show why its position should 
not be retained at least in respect to knowledge of God. He proposes 
that we include “God” as an emotive word signifying only the 
relation of being worshipped. The entire language system built 
around “God” can then be treated as a disguised psychological 
language of value-words indicating the act of holding in worship, 
although deceptively set forth as a set of object-words referring 
to an independent reality apart from our human worshipping acts. 
On this reckoning, the whole language concerning a personal tran- 
scendent God rests on a misleading reification of relations whose 
entire meaning is really restricted to the human attitude of holding 
in reverence. In effect, Xenakis is suggesting that theistic discourse 
is reducible without remainder to religious discourse and that the 
latter is the language expressive of human acts of giving worship. 
This is the place for drawing the line against the common tendency 
to slip so easily from saying that every statement has its own logic 
into saying that the logical rules of usage for statements must be 
accepted as valid, as they stand. Theistic discourse may have a 
logical intent of its own, but analysis shows that the only reality- 
claim which such language can validly make is coextensive with 
the reference of religious language to states of human experi- 
ence. 

The commentators on the Xenakis paper were agreed that it 
represented a return to logical positivism, but they offered different 
reasons against accepting such a return. John Wisdom —whose essay 
on “Gods” gave the original impetus to the problem of linguistic 
theism—suggests the relevance of the distinction between reporting 
the presence in oneself or others of a worshipful feeling toward 
something and defending the appropriateness of this feeling in some 
particular case. This distinction indicates a hunch that something 
more may be involved here than a description of a psychological 
operation of worshipping. lor this operation is selectively used. 
It is often claimed to be reserved for some reality which is deemed 
to be worthy of receiving man’s response of worship. 

Wisdom does not provide directions on how to go about setting 
up a criterion of appropriateness, but Virgil Aldrich and Philip 


‘ «The Nature of Theological Discourse,” a symposium by Jason Xenakis, 
J. Collins, J. Wisdom, V. C. Aldrich, and P. Wheelwright, in The Christian 
Scholar, XLI (1958), 601-13. 
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Wheelwright point out that some element other than psychic fac- 
tuality is involved. On Xenakis’ own admission, the worshipping 
act is like other valuing acts in so far as it concerns some quality 
or power presumed to be present in the term of the worship. The 
psychological act is not identical in every respect with the object 
meant by that act. We cannot offhand reduce the meaning of God 
to the fact of someone worshipping, since the act-and-object dis- 
tinction. refers the act to some object which is being worshipped. 
This distinction is not peculiarly the instrument of phenomenological 
research but is a common feature of our experience which the ana- 
lytic thinker can also employ. The only way to refer the meaning 
of God automatically back to a valuational aspect conferred by the 
psychological subject is by a rigid acceptance of the cognitive- 
emotive division of terms. But Aldrich and Wheelwright note that 
analytic research has brought out a use of value-terms which is 
neither scientifically descriptive nor emotive nor psychologistic. Our 
ordinary references to God simply bypass the rigid dichotomy used 
in the Xenakis argument. 

This countercriticism suggests that the residue of logical em- 
piricism need not be passively accepted in a discussion of religious 
and theistic language, since the findings in other areas of analytic 
research may require some radical revisions in the original positivist 
explanation. For instance, the distinction between act and object, 
together with the presence of logical patterns not conforming to 
the ready distinction between cognitive, emotive, and psychological 
terms, has a definite bearing upon the problem of God. By them- 
selves, it is true, they do not resolve the question forthwith in favor 
of the reality of God as persisting even apart from our worshipful 
attitudes. They are too general to be able to resolve the issue, 
since we still must ask whether the object intended exists as a dis- 
tinct reality and indeed precisely as the transcendent personal God 
of theism. But at least such considerations keep the matter open 
for further inquiry. We are not entitled to write off the research 
of the analytic theists as a foregone futility, although neither are we 
warranted in conceding their conclusions simply on the general 
grounds that something can be said in favor of some sort of dis- 
tinction between act and object. It is now time to examine some 
specific attempts being made to overcome the residual positivism 
which still shapes the views of many analytic thinkers on the question 
of God. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF Gop’s EXISTENCE 


One striking feature about that portion of analytic research being 
devoted to the language and conceptual structure of theism and 
religious belief is its preoccupation with issues connected with basic 
epistemology. A much greater portion of analytic theism is con- 
cerned with general issues of human knowledge than holds good 
for analytic work in other fields. This emphasis seems to reflect 
two traits of the analytic theists: their greater sensitivity to the 
implicit phenomenalism regulating so much of the discussion, and 
their hope that in the long run more can be drawn from the analysis 
than is usually regarded as likely. There is an expectation that 
analysis of religious and theistic statements will remove the bar in 
principle against granting any human cognitive acquaintance with 
God. The linguistic materials used for the study are usually drawn 
from three sources: statements of the Christian religious belief in 
God, statements of the natural nonphilosophical mind about God, 
and statements found in works on natural theology. However, the 
use of these three sources does not imply that they are being treated 
in the same way. The question of a diversity of religious credal 
statements, Christian and non-Christian, is customarily laid aside 
with the remark that the massive actual scurce of most Western 
discourse about God is found in the Christian tradition and in that 
tradition as stated in the main Patristic symbols of faith. The precise 
relation obtaining between the Christian statements about God and 
these which are assigned to our natural approach to God is not 
precisely determined beforehand, and is envisaged differently from 
one analytic theist to another. Where they do tend to agree is in 
making a joint defense of the concepts and language forms employed 
in stating Christian belief and natural theism, while refusing to 
vindicate any natural theology as a distinct science claiming to 
have a demonstrative inferential backing for its statements about 
God. Statements drawn from treatises on natural theology are 
often used in a constructive way, not in order to defend the claim 
of demonstrative knowledge but in order to have more formal 
illustrations of the expression of natural theism and to expand the 
Christian formulas. 

This tendency to dissociate the analysis of Christian and natural 
theistic statements about God from a context of demonstrative 
knowledge is visible in the discussions centering around the problem 
of God’s existence. For the most part, the aim of theistic analysis 
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is not to help us clarify what we mean and what we do when we make 
demonstrations of the truth of certain propositions about God. 
Rather, it is to show that the meaning and cogency of our theistic 
discourse do not depend upon efforts to make such demonstration 
and can stand in independence of all discussion of these efforts. 
This dissociative aim is apparent even in the critical attempt of 
J. N. Findlay to show that God’s existence can be disproved, as 
well as in the comments his paper provoked.® The heart of Findlay’s 
difficulty is not that the inference to God does not proceed with 
necessity but that we cannot both accept Kant’s view of there being 
no necessary facts of existence and also hold that God necessarily 
exists. His ontological disproof concerns the impossibility of uniting 
the notes of existence and necessity in our concept of the divine 
nature, rather than the character of proposed demonstrative in- 
ferences to the truth that God exists. 

Similarly, his critics confine their replies to showing that the 
connection between the necessary and the nonexistential holds for 
some propositions but not for the being itself of God. They do 
not try to vindicate the inference itself which leads our mind to the 
truth about God’s being. Indeed, A. C. A. Rainer maintains that 
our assertion about God’s necessary existence is itself always con- 
tingent and is (probably) verifiable through analysis of moral and 
mystical experience and the test of total coherence. Proof and 
disproof of statements about God’s existence are involved here only 
in terms of a discussion of the terminal propositions which we can 
frame about God’s nature. There is no treatment of proof in the 
sense of a demonstrative philosophical inference establishing the 
truth that God exists. 

In a very few cases, the reluctance to deal with proof in the latter 
sense is due to acceptance of Ayer’s original contention that utter- 
ances about God are emotive expressions and not statements of 
fact having existential import. But the more typical position is 
that theistic statements, especially in their Christian form, do intend 
to assert something about the character of reality and about the 
real being of God. Such statements are metaphysical, not in the 
specific sense of belonging within a science which obtains some 
demonstrated truths, but in the vaguer meaning of designating 
some reality which is not itself directly verifiable in the sense ex- 


* “Can God’s Existence be Disproved?” a symposium by J. N. Findlay, 
G. E. Hughes, and A. C. A. Rainer, in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
edited by A. Flew and A. MacIntyre (London: SCM Press, 1955), pp. 47-75. 
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perience proportionate to physical science. The metaphysical quality 
of theistic statements is thus taken to signify the supersensuous 
reality of their object rather than the mede of the cognitive basis 
upon which they may rest. Hence most theistic analysts are ready 
to defend the meaningfulness and existential cognitive reference 
of statements about God, without feeling obliged to show that 
their validity rests on a demonstrative philosophical inference. 
This latter consideration is divorced from their description of what 
the theistic mind is doing and what sort of logic it is obeying. Once 
the divorcement is obtained, it becomes possible to reinstate natural 
theology in the sense of a domain of meaningful, cognitive-existential 
assertions about God, without implying that a natural theology 
is a way of obtaining some demonstrated truths concerning God. 

The prevailing viewpoint is clearly expressed in two essays by 
Austin Farrer and I. M. Crombie. They agree that Ayer’s main 
attack was directed not against the truth but against the significance 
of theistic convictions. Hence they conceive their task to be that 
of exhibiting the significance of theistic talk. They do not ignore 
the question of truth or try to settle that of significance entirely 
apart from claims to truth. But neither do they think that the 
question of theistic significance is bound up with any philosophical 
demonstration of the truth of propositions about God. 

Farrer remarks dryly that, in our current atmosphere where 
nothing can be demonstrated and yet every manner of speaking 
finds its justification in its own use, the distinction largely dis- 
appears between revealed truths and rationally established doctrines 
about God.® Far from making a transposition of the demonstrative 
approach to God into an analytic framework, the actual procedure 
is to accept the method of clarification of meaning through the 
study of usage as a replacement for the demonstrative way to get 
truths bearing on God. Farrer seeks to be even more modest than 
Kant, since he abandons altogether the terrain of demonstration 
one way or the other concerning our philosophical ability to es- 
tablish some truths about God. His appeals to experience are de- 
nominated “persuasions,” in deliberate antithesis to determining 
anything in a demonstrative way about the statements we make 
concerning God. The theology to which his analytic techniques 
are proportioned is one in which the revealed and the naturally 


® Austin Farrer, “A Starting-Point for the Philosophical Examination of 
Theological Belief,” in Faith and Logic, edited by B. Mitchell (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957), pp. 9-30. 
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ascertainable doctrines are indistinguishably one, at least with 
respect to their source of validity which is located solely in the 
revealing God. So conceived, analytic theism studies the structure 
of our talk about God as molded by Christian belief and its inter- 
pretation of nature, but not as being regulated in any distinct way 
by the philosophical activity of making demonstrative inferences 
establishing the truth of some statements about God. 

There are three decisive points at which Crombie strengthens 
this conception of theistic analysis. (1) He offers this practical 
negative rule about starting the study of the significance of theistic 
statements: 


Let us begin by dismissing from our inquiry the troublesome state- 
ment *Thereisa God’ or ‘God exists.’ As every student of logic knows, 
all statements asserting the existence of something offer difficulties 
of their own, with which we need not complicate our embarrassment.’ 


If we do accept this rule, then a curious consequence follows. We 
are not permitted to make any try at a philosophical defense of the 
affirmation that God exists. And yet Crombie agrees that our 
statements about God’s nature and His bonds with men and the 
world are laden with existential significance. If this significance 
is methodologically separated from any grounding in the demon- 
strative inference that God exists, then the ultimate foundation 
of all existential affirmations concerning God consists either in an 
ontological deduction from the concept of His nature or in our 
act of religious faith in the self-revealing God. This is asking us 
to do more than admit the distinctive influence of religious belief 
upon philosophical thinking. It is asking us to confine our philo- 
sophical work to an analytic explication of the content and implica- 
tions of revelation, with exclusion being made of any demonstrative 
philosophical knowledge about God whether reached in close union 
or not with one’s religious faith. 

(2) Crombie then offers this account of the logical structure of 
religious belief: 


Theoretically, then, not in how it arises, but in its logical structure 
religious belief has two parents; and it also has a nurse. Its logical 
mother is what one might call undifferentiated theism, its logical father 


7 I. M. Crombie, contribution to “Theology and Falsification,” in New 
Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 110. 
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is particular events or occasions interpreted as theophanic, and the 
extra-parental nurture is provided by religious activity.® 


The notion of undifferentiated theism is specially interesting, since 
it permits Crombie to bring in some natural experiential sources 
of theistic conviction without conceding anything to a differentiated 
theism or natural theology in the sense of some demonstrative 
knowledge of the truth of statements about God. Undifferentiated 
theism includes our sense of contingency, our moral and religious 
experience, and our awareness of the order and beauty of nature. 
Lest it be supposed that these sources can furnish the basis for 
a differentiated and demonstrative approach to God in philosophy, 
Crombie assures us that 


.. those who so interpret need not be so inexpert in logic as to suppose 
that there is anything of the nature of a deductive or inductive argument 
which leads from a premiss asserting the existence of the area of ex- 
perience in question to a conclusion expressing belief in God.... Her 
{undifferentiated theism’s] function is, not to prove to us that God 
exists, but to provide us with a ‘meaning’ for the word ‘God’... 
Often it has been held to be the task of natural theology to prove the 
existence of God. This seems to me to be a task which cannot, in 
any strict sense of ‘prove’ be accomplished. What however the ar- 
guments of the natural theologians do do is to reveal the intellectual 
pressures which lead people to talk about God; and, in so doing, they 
illuminate the meaning of such talk.® 


This is a decisive passage for the question of relating analytic theism 
to the claim of demonstrative inference. Crombie uses the notion 
of undifferentiated theism to maintain that what the analytic theist 
analyzes turns out precisely not to be a demonstrative inference 
to God at all. He regards it as a sign of logical weak-mindedness 
to try to work demonstratively from the experiential data to the 
truth about the existent God. 

Hence he seeks to determine the meaning of the word “God” 
otherwise than through inspecting the outcome of a demonstrative 
inference and, indeed, in contradistinction to any effort to obtain 
demonstrative knowledge of the truth that God exists. That effort 
has to be treated therapeutically for what it wili tell the analyst 


© 76d.) pe 141. 


® Ibid., pp. 112, 116; I. M. Crombie, “The Possibility of Theological State- 
ments,” in Faith and Logic, p. 56. 
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indirectly about the intellectual pressures which make people talk 
about God. These pressures include the experiential areas in un- 
differentiated theism, but they explicitly exclude any validly es- 
tablished inferential demonstrations in the philosophy of God. The 
analytic theist’s account of the experiential significance of theistic 
discourse cannot be construed as a linguistic clarification of what 
the natural theologian is doing who does attempt to achieve the 
demonstrative mode of some knowledge about God. On the contrary, 
undifferentiated theism is used as a tool for completing the cleavage 
between meaning and demonstration, between our faith-guided re- 
sponse to experience and the efforts of some philosophers and men 
of faith to acquire a demonstrative kind of knowledge concerning 
God. 

(3) An alliance between religious faith and an undifferentiated 
theism, in the sense indicated, is all that is required so that analytic 
theism can establish the meaningfulness of statements about God. 
“For, after all, all that is necessary for an utterance to be a mean- 
ingful statement is that it should be governed by rules which specify 
what it is about, and what it asserts about it.” In practice, however, 
Crombie and other analytic theists find it necessary to specify that 
the meaningfulness in question is cognitive and not merely emotive, 
and that its cognitive status is that of an assertion about existing 
reality rather than that of the moral-rule model proposed by Braith- 
waite. 

Some naturalists and latter-day logical empiricists will gener- 
ously accord significance to religious language, but will question 
whether it conveys any knowledge about the existing being of God. 
When they are told that the hiatus between an indeterminately 
meaningful and an existentially informative statement is closed 
on the basis of one’s faith in the revealing God, then they want to 
know whether it is any longer an affair in philosophy. They will 
not regard the fact that one’s discourse follows logically ordering 
rules as sufficient warrant for the claim to have existentially sig- 
nificant assertions which can be weighed by natural canons of 
evidence. This is a legitimate objection, since our philosophical 
assent to the claim of existential significance requires a different 
backing from the assurance that one’s use of language employs 
rules whose intent is to express such significance. We still have 
to inquire whether the evidence is rendered philosophically available 
for requiring us to accept this particular existential intent. 


 Ibid., p. 35. 
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FALSIFIABILITY OF THEISTIC STATEMENTS 


The point of the discussion over the falsifiability of theistic state- 
ments is to inquire whether even the logical rules under which 
analytic theists operate allow for empirically significant statements 
about the divine attributes." Some nontheistic analysts and natu- 
ralists press home the objection that we can only talk about God’s 
creative power and providential goodness in such a way that they 
are conceived as holding good under any and all circumstances. 
If we cannot conceive of a state of affairs which would tell against 
these divine attributes, then our statements about them are not 
capable of being tested. They lie outside the realm of falsifiability 
and definite meaning, so that such assertions can be given neither 
proof nor disproof of their having existential cognitive significance. 
Theistic discourse may carry some meaning, but it is not of the 
sort that is amenable to determination as being cognitively mean- 
ingful. When tests are proposed, the statements about God are 
eroded by constant qualification or (in Antony Flew’s phrase) die 
the slow death of a thousand qualifications. 

Wrestling with this difficulty, Raphael Demos suggests that the 
all-pervasive belief in the intelligibility of natural events, upon which 
scientific research rests, is just as unfalsifiable as the convictions 
of theism.” This fits in with the view of Dooyeweerd that there 
is an act of faith supporting the entire scientific outlook. It has to 
be weighed against the naturalistic reply, however, that our working 


u “Theology and Falsification,” a symposium by A. Flew, R. M. Hare, 
B. Mitchell, and I. M. Crombie, in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
pp. 96-130. 

#2 R. Demos, “The Meaningfulness of Religious Language,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, XVIII (1957-58), 96-106. W. E. Kennick, “The 
Language of Religion,” The Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 56-71, sub- 
ordinates the cognitive element in religious language to the prime function 
of evoking attitudes which are all-pervasive and deemed most important. 
S. Toulmin, “Contemporary Scientific Mythology,” in Metaphysical Beliefs, 
by S. Toulmin, R. W. Hepburn, and A. MacIntyre (London: SCM Press, 
1957), pp. 13-81, probes into some mythic aspects of the scientific outlook 
which also have an evocative function to perform. The thesis that all 
modern science and systematic philosophy rest upon an act of faith is developed 
at great length in Herman Dooyeweerd’s A New Crilique of Theoretical 
Thought (4 vols., Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 
1953-538). For R. M. Hare’s theory of the attitudinal blik, see New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, 99-103. 
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acceptance of the intelligible character of natural events is a broad 
hypothesis sustained by the actual history of science and yet open 
to revision in the light of future efforts at understanding the world. 
This or that scientist may strengthen his dedication through some 
kind of act of faith, but the logic of the situation of scientific research 
requires us to treat the accessibility of events to human scrutiny 
as a working hypothesis and not as an absolute postulate. It is 
here that Stephen Toulmin’s examination of the mythic aspect of 
the poetic and scientific outlooks is relevant for illuminating at 
least the psychological conditions of scientific work, if not its logi- 
cally minimal structure. 

R. M. Hare takes the ingenious line that the question of falsi- 
fiability does not apply to one’s religious belief, since the latter 
expresses the individual’s blik or most general attitude of concern. 
It is not an explanation of any sort but is the inclusive frame of 
mind within which one actually determines which given facts shall 
count at all as worth considering for an explanation. On Hare’s 
reckoning, one’s theistic convictions would be pure expressions or 
performatory utterances lying beyond the domain of the falsifiable 
and verifiable. But their immunity is bought at the price of re- 
nouncing their direct intention of real assertion. This limitation 
would be satisfactory to nontheists, since they would regard it as 
a concession to their thesis about the lack of cognitive justification 
for the realistic bearing of theistic assertions. If the retort is made 
by Hare that all cognitively significant explanations require the 
framework of an utterance about what will be taken as counting 
as evidence about the real order, then the question has to be faced 
of how we are to go about deciding between counter-bliks and thus 
justifying any claim of “having the right blik.” In the case of a 
radical disagreement about affirmations and negations concerning 
God, it is not enough to point again to the legislative rule for the 
interpretation of experience because the question may well concern 
opposing interpretative frameworks. 

Basil Mitchell suggests that utterances about God as creating and 
loving us are indeed explanations, but have a unique structure. 
They are not scientific explanations in the sense of hypotheses under- 
going constant verification and open to the possibility of eventual 
replacement. What keeps them distinct from such explanatory hy- 
potheses is not that they are founded upon a demonstrative in- 
ference from experience but that they are held through the non- 
hypothetical commitment of faith. Mitchell does not explore any 
natural grounds in the appropriate philosophical inferences about 
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God for refusing to classify theistic statements along with scientific 
hypotheses. But he does hold that such statements are not totally 
vacuous, since they do specify something about the shape of the 
experienced world. Their foundation in faith does not render them 
wholly pliable and indifferent to what actually occurs in our world, 
even though they are not themselves to be treated as empirical 
generalizations. 

If what occurs in our experience does make some decisive difference 
for theistic statements, then they are -not entirely removed from 
the sphere of the falsifiable and the empirically meaningful. I. M. 
Crombie develops this point with considerable thoroughness. Be- 
cause he both locates the ground of assent to the truth of assertions 
about God in the act of supernatural faith and directs them toward 
the unknown God, he will not grant that theistic statements can 
in principle find a fully conclusive falsification and verification in 
respect to experience. Yet he observes that there is no intrinsic 
linguistic rule governing the formulation of theological statements 
(including assertions of revealed doctrine as well as natural theism) 
which forbids us to put them to an experiential test. They are not 
logically structured in such fashion as to rule out the falsifying op- 
eration, but there are some factual hindrances against getting results 
of a strictly definitive nature. The hindrances are that we cannot 
penetrate the recesses of human subjectivity and cannot weigh the 
outcome in the afterlife, and still be able to include these relevant 
factors in our temporal testing for falsification. These factual ob- 
stacles do not render the logic of theistic statements liable to the 
objection that it structurally excludes the possibility of falsification 
in every respect. 

Antony Flew contends that the theist practices “doublethink” when 
he first uses words like “loving” in their common meaning, in order 
to give substance to statements about God, and then so qualifies 
and whittles away at the common meaning that he avoids difficulties 
only by emptying them of all definite assertive content. Crombie 
replies by making an alternative description of actual theistic practice. 
Affirmations about a loving, providential God are made within 
the situation of the parable.“ These assertions are not generalized 


1 “Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
p. 108 (Flew on Orwell’s notion of doublethink), pp. 118 f. (Crombie on the 
parable situation). A. MacIntyre, “Faith and the Verification Principle,” 
in Metaphysical Beliefs, pp. 181-83, criticizes Crombie for having an incom- 
plete verification and hence a tentative religious adherence, as well as for 
overlooking the case where the harsh side of nature clears the way for assent 
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from experience but their meaning does function within the parable 
situation and hence requires the use of examples drawn from human 
relations. This human bearing enables us to conceive of what would 
constitute a decisive expericntial objection against the intended 
meaning. Such an objection would be present if we experienced 
human life to consist in unalleviated misery, in suffering that is 
pointless, everlasting, and wholly irremediable. The statement about 
a loving God is falsifiable in some degree, since we do know of a 
possible state of the world which would be incompatible with our 
affirmation. Any instance of suffering does present a difficulty to 
which the theist must remain sensitively open. He cannot bring 
all the factors in the situation within range, but at least he can 
mark out a limit for his view of the actual world and can thus achieve 
some definite meaning for it. 

Furthermore, although the fact of mystery remains and requires 
adjustments within the parabie, this process does not rest on a total 
plasticity of concessions being made in just every quarter. There is 
a certain definiie direction taken in the qualifications, such that 
they do not terminate in claiming that irremediable suffering would 
be compatible with the loving God or that suffering of any sort 
presents no diificuity to acceptance of God. Thus the universal 
range of divine love is not reconcilable with just any arrangement 
of things. We do have to engage in a constant reinterpreting of 
the relation between experiential conditions and theistic belief. 
Yet, as G. C. Stead notes, this reinterpretation is not so much a 
whittling down as an enriching of significance in agreement with 
the open texture of all our predications about God. We learn to 
see new facets of meaning and thus we deepen, rather than evacuate, 
our original affirmations about God.“ 

This description of the workings of the theistic mind is much 
closer to the concrete situation than are the dialectical accounts 
based upon Hume's treatment of the problem of evil. It suggests 
that the rules of falsification cannot be applied in a univocal way, 
as well as that the theist is not fatuously indifferent to the bitter 
facts of evil. Nevertheless, there are some difficulties in relating 
this phase of analytic theism to a philosophy of God in which 


to God. But Crombie does not base the truth-adherence to theological sta- 
tements on the verification process, so that the latter’s incompleteness 
only preserves mystery without reducing the doctrine itself to a hypo- 
thesis. 

4 G. C. Stead, “How Theologians Reason,” in Faith and Logic, pp. 114-16. 
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the role of demonstrative inference from experience remains cen- 
tral. 

It is noticeable, for instance, that the relation of the parable 
situation to experience is not such as to establish anything about 
the truth of statements about God. The assent to them as true 
comes from another source: the faith-act of accepting revelation. 
Hence the issue of falsification is confined by the analytic theists 
to the meaning of theistic statements, rather than extended to 
their truth, and concerns their meaning only in the degree that it 
is open to a phenomenalistic challenge. This is an apologetic ap- 
proach which does not stake the truth of theistic convictions upon 
the outcome of the philosophical discussion, but defends their sig- 
nificance within the bounds of analytic objections. Hence the 
question of falsification is sufficiently treated by setting off a range 
of reference in experience where our theistic statements (already 
known by faith to be true) operate and exclude certain possible 
arrangements. But for a theism seeking some demonstrative know- 
ledge, there is the problem of showing the grounds in experience for 
accepting some statements about God as true, in addition to furnish- 
ing some explanations correlated with the actual course of experience. 
Such a theism regards certain experiential findings as fully decisive 
for the philosophical project of obtaining some knowledge in the 
demonstrative mode, showing the truth or falsity of some statements 
about God. What makes the findings decisive is not a comparison 
between actual circumstances and a conceivable situation contra- 
dicting them, but rather the character of the principles found ac- 
tually to be present in experienced things. 

There is a pluralism of modes of falsification to take account of 
the differences between statement-groups that are explanatory by 
way of hypothesis, correlation, and causal demonstration. When 
the latter aim is involved, it is not sufficient to set up a range of 
reference for a pre-given linguistic pattern of assertions about God 
in which the question of the truth of the assertions is not raised. 
For a theism organized primarily around causal demonstration of 
the truth of our statements about God, the experienced world is not 
viewed mainly as a region for a marked-off reference but as the 
source of our warrant for making any existential assertions about 
God in philosophy. Since the question of valid meaning depends 
upon the outcome of the effort at demonstration, the process of 
falsification of correlated meanings is kept subordinate as far as 
concerns the development of a philosophy embodying some know- 
ledge about God in the mode of demonstration. 
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THE APPROPRIATE OpDNESS OF THEISTIC LANGUAGE 


The linguistic theists are particularly sensitive about the charge 
that all discourse concerning God is a tissue of category-mistakes, 
that it rests on the same kind of logical confusion which Ryle un- 
covered in talk about the mind. Should we not purge our thinking 
and talking of all references to the ghost-above-the-cosmos as well 
as to the ghost-in-the-machine? This question is dealt with most 
incisively by Crombie and I. T. Ramsey. 

Crombie admits that there are some instructive anomalies in 
theological language, the most important of which is the use of the 
word “God” as a proper name.” This usage is puzzling, since we 
cannot lead anyone by the hand and introduce him directly to the 
being referred to by this term. Another anomalous feature is that 
we do not seem to allow any empirical facts to overrule entirely the 
predicates used in sentences about God. But such anomalies are 
the index of a certain paradox in human discourse about God rather 
than the sign of its incoherence. We make a paradoxical attempt 
to say something about the divine, to use the resources of our visible 
world as means of designating the invisible reality of God who tran- 
scends the world. 

A strain is inevitably placed upon human language when a man 
tries to speak about the mystery of God. He seeks to say something 
meaningful in terms of his own experience about a reality which 
he does not directly experience and which he regards as something 
other than an extension of the world. The theistic predicament 
is to bring to linguistic expression some meanings about the being 
who is the transcendent, infinite spirit. Since language does not 
comfortably enshrine this referent, our talk about God always re- 
mains somewhat anomalous and elusive. The conclusion is not that 
theistic usage is hopelessly ambiguous, however, but that it reflects 
a distinctive human situation. If there is any category-mistake 
here, it is a deliberately made one and hence one that carries along 
its own corrective. Theists are engaged in exploring how far they 
can use words, whose origin they cannot dictate, to express mean- 
ings which transcend the situation of linguistic origin. 

Crombie describes the theistic use of language as a response to a 
certain feeling or sense of things, a conviction that we live in a 


% J, M. Crombie, “The Possibility of Theological Statements,” in Faith 
and Logic, especially pp. 39-56. 
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derived universe and that there may exist an underived being. 
We experience an intellectual dissatisfaction with the notion that 
our universe is complete and sufficient for itself. Furthermore, we 
feel that the conception of a transcendent spiritual being intimately 
related to our world, but distinct from it, could not leave us thus 
dissatisfied. ‘Thus we are led to try to embody in fitting words our 
conviction about an infinite spiritual being. To ward off the ob- 
jection that this explanation locates the springs of theism solely 
in a subjective feeling and thus renders theistic statements purely 
expressional or emotive, Crombie adds a further distinction between 
the notion of God which stimulates our theistic use of language 
and our ground for claiming that this notion holds good of the real 
world. 


The conception of God, alone, can give rise to religious poetry and 
religious aspiration, but can supply no warrant for religious belief. 
For the latter one needs to be able to find, within experience, positive 
indications of the reality of God....Christ, then, is the word of God to 
us; both the evidence of the reality of God, and also the declaration 
of Him to us." 


Thus the reality-claim for all statements about God is drawn 
from sacred history and the Incarnation. This is Crombie’s basis 
for justifying the attachment of existential significance to the notion 
of God as the infinite spirit. A philosophy of God is not thereby 
eliminated, but its sole proper function becomes that of analyzing 
what we do say in human language about God. For the warrant 
behind our talk, we have to look to faith in Christ and to the shape 
of sacred history. 

This approach offers one way in which to retain the living in- 
fluence of religious faith upon our thinking about God, while still 
avoiding the ontological argument from the content of the notion 
of God. But it does not allow room for a theistic effort in philosophy 
which keeps an intimate relation with faith and yet seeks to gain 
some demonstrative knowledge about God. Crombie uncovers the 
very fruitful theme of the anomalous character of our discourse on 
God, but his fideism prevents him from tracing out those reasons 
for such discourse which spring from our natural and philosophical 
efforts at drawing some inferential support from the ordinary things 
of our experience. Hence he does not succeed in orienting the pro- 


1° Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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blem of anomalous theistic predication within the context of the 
human mind’s activity of seeking to reach the truth of some propo- 
sitions about God through demonstrative inference from our human 
reality and that of the world. 

For his part, Ramsey asks Ryle to concede only one point: we 
cannot lay it down a priori that all true indicative sentences must 
describe existents or report occurrences essentially of the same 
kind and essentially in the same way. A policy of dogmatic univocity 
would incapacitate analytic philosophy for dealing with a major 
share of our ordinary, scientific, and moral statements. It would 
also prevent us from saying what we can about the theistic use of 
the object-language to state some aspects of religious conviction. 
That conviction consists fundamentally in the ontological claim 
that not all our human situations are confined to the spatio-temporal 
elements contained in them.” There are some distinctively religious 
situations in which we recognize not only the perceptual factors 
and their resultants but also the presence of something more. Then 
we have to find a language suitable for expressing this ontological 
claim. The anomalies of theistic discourse are not due to fuzzy and 
evasive thinking but to the persistent and rigorous effort to use 
ordinary language in a way that does justice to this claim and its 
consequences for man. 

Given this logical purpose for religious talk, Ramsey concludes 
that it cannot avoid using language in a way that is logically odd 
from the perceptual standpoint. The materials of the religious way 
of discourse are taken from the ordinary object-language and yet 
are used to convey and explicate the claim that there is a reality 
transcending the perceptual objects. The oddness in question is 
thus a suitable one, since it responds perfectly to the religious task 
of disclosing a new depth of meaning within the context of familiar 
experiences. What makes religious language appropriately peculiar 
is the logical intent of so qualifying our ordinary words as to evoke 
recognition of there being something more in the perceptual situation 
than its spatio-temporal components. 

Ramsey admits an affinity between his view of the distinctively 
religious situation and the existentialist discussion of authentic, 


7 “Here is the one ontological claim on which he [the religious philosopher] 
cannot yield. To have distinctively religious language al all, there must be 
situations not restricted to the spatio-temporal elements they contain” (I. T. 
Ramsey, “Empiricism and Religion. A Critique of Ryle’s Concept of Mind,” 
The Christian Scholar, XXXIX [1956], 162). 
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participative situations. He regards the religious situation as the 
empirical basis for the theistic and religious use of language, and 
hence also as the basis in fact for the ontological claim regulating 
that use. The two factors setting off the religious situation are a 
discernment and a commitment.'® Where Ramsey differs from the 
existentialists is in restricting his analysis of these factors as much 
as possible to the linguistic realm. What we discern is that there 
are perceptual situations with a difference, namely, ones where not 
everything is resolvable into the space-and-time elements. For in- 
stance, Joseph Butler states that we are aware of ourselves as not 
being only gross bodies, but as being living agents capable of self- 
awareness and responsible choice. Religious commitment is our 
practical response to such discernment, since it is a"resolve to center 
our lives upon the spiritual reality of God. : 

Language is being used in a religious context when it aims at 
describing the religious situation of discernment and commitment 
in such a way as to provoke personal recognition. The key or apex 
words are used in logically odd ways as ultimates of explanation, 
as pointers leading beyond the observed world to God’s spiritual 
reality. For instance, “immutable” functions as a guide for medi- 
tating on all-pervasive change, for stopping us short with the thought 
that some things do remain stable amid this change (the friend’s 
loyalty persists despite his aging), and then for suggesting that 
the reality of God is wholly untouched by change. Another procedure 
is followed in calling God “one” or “perfect.” These predicates 
direct our stories along the path of contrasting relations, somewhat 
in the manner of Bradley’s dialectic. We work progressively through 
various sorts of manyness and unity until the mind is led to a dis- 
closure of the theme of God as the supremely one being and the 
supremely perfect. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Ramsey’s theory is its analysis 
of complex predicates, as when we talk about God as being “the first 
cause” or “the infinitely good.” Ramsey distinguishes between the 
model-words (“cause” and “good”) and the qualifier-words (“first” 
and “infinitely”). The function of the model-and-qualifier structure 
is to guide the placement of the apex word “God” with respect to 
a particular family of stories, say, those about powerful agencies 
or good persons. The model specifies the familiar empirical situation 
where we can make sentences about causal relations and good deeds. 
The qualifier tells us how to develop the situation in the direction 


' I, T. Ramsey, Religious Language (London: SCM Press, 1957), pp. 11-48. 
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of a less familiar situation where we will be able to make sentences 
concerning the being who is first in the causal order and infinitely 
good. Together, the model and qualifier gradually enable us to 
build up a pattern of terms and relations in story form, until perhaps 
a disclosure is made of the characteristically different religious 
situation and its significance for grasping something about God. 
We may play the causal game, for example, until someone must 
answer the causal question simply by saying that he decided to do 
something just because he is the man he is and has the will he does 
have. This brings the discourse within the region of the first-cause 
situation and suggests that we should employ the word “God” at 
the head of all our causal stories, through the predication of “first 
cause.” The individual comes to see the fitness of this perceptually 
odd type of predication, since the religious situation demands that 
we use the term “God” in a logical position that is distinct, regulative, 
and a climax to all our causal stories. 

The religious use of language is directed ultimately toward in- 
sight and not simply toward the perpetuation of the language game 
itself. Its aim is to provoke recognition of the religious situation 
as being unique and yet as appropriately supported by the ordinary 
situations from which our talk starts. The pattern of the model-and- 
qualifier not only guides a set of stories but places the mind of the 
participant in position for making its own discernment of, and 
commitment to, religious truth about God. The result is not achieved 
automatically through an incantative use of language, and the 
difference among minds requires a variety of language routes to 
the insight. But the pattern of talk may well place the mind within 
range of sharing for itself in the characteristically religious situation. 

Ramsey’s theory of appropriate linguistic oddness comes closest 
toward rejoining analytic theism with the metaphysically based 
philosophies of God. It defends the shift in the use of perceptual 
terms on the ground of its being a linguistic response suitable to 
an ontological claim. Now an ontological claim can be understood 
in two ways: as an assertion about the real order and as an assertion 
drawing its evidence and argument from the real order. The former 
meaning is common to most analytic theists, but Ramsey comes 
to the verge of reopening the ontological issue in the latter sense 
in virtue of his views on the discernment factor present in the re- 
ligious situation. He does state formally that his treatment re- 
mains within linguistic boundaries and postpones a metaphysical 
study for another occasion. But already in his book on Religious 
Language he is broaching the metaphysical issues by dealing not 
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only with the appropriateness of the verbal placings in relation 
to the logical purpose of religious talk but also with the situational 
grounding of the logical purpose itself. 

There are definite indications that the limits of linguistic games- 
manship are rather swiftly reached in defending the propriety of 
statements about God. Ramsey wants to show that there are good 
grounds for holding that the perceptual situation sometimes conveys 
something more than its spatio-temporal elements. He cites Butler’s 
account of our awareness of the distinction between gross bodies 
and living, reflective, and responsible agents. This can be taken 
either as an analysis of still another set of statements for their 
linguistic properties or as an analysis intended to provoke a re- 
cognition of the truth about an experiential condition. The latter 
function fits in with the pattern of model and qualifiers. 

Regarded as a way of leading us to see the empirical warrant 
for the ontological claim, the citation of Butler on the awareness 
of a distinctive mode of reality in human reality is a first step within 
metaphysics. It encourages us to accept as true the separative judg- 
ment that the real is not confined to the perceptual factors and 
their resultants. This is not yet enough, however, to show that 
the perceptual situation can be opened sufficiently to give us some 
assurance about the transcendent spiritual reality of God. There is 
still the question of showing why we persist in using several causal 
stories which are organized in a definite direction and toward a de- 
finite climax. The function of the qualifiers in theistic discourse 
is not just to set up rules about the usage but to give an orientation 
to stories that are ordered toward and justified by an inference about 
the spiritual reality of God. This peculiar directional feature of 
the talk also requires a warrant which is just as firmly grounded 
in an aspect of our experience as is the minimal ontological claim 
about our own spiritual reality. 

Ramsey himself points out that “God” serves not only as an 
elucidating term but as an explaining, unifying, and controlling 
one. This stretches to the breaking point the slogan that the job 
of philosophy is to understand and not to explain. Ramsey appeals 
to the use of nicknames and Gestalt diagrams as parallels for the 
process of bringing out of a relatively narrow perceptual basis some 
meanings that transcend it and explain a wider range. Yet, since 


” Ibid., pp. 49-89, based on the language of natural theology. In the 
remainder of the book, Ramsey extends this analysis to the language of 
the Bible and of Christian doctrine. 
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he does not identify these procedures with that involved in our use 
of stories controlled by the placement of “God,” he still has the 
problem of showing the specific grounds for the use of infinite quali- 
fiers in such stories. If the justification comes from the factor of 
discernment, then it must be established that the discernment 
reaches not only to our human reflective mode of reality but also 
to the transcendent spiritual reality of God. 

The man who does use stories about causal agencies or good 
persons to provoke a specific recognition of the appropriateness 
of talking about “first cause” or “infinitely good” can be reasonably 
expected to show that he himself is responding to a discernment of 
the grounds for accepting God as first cause and the infinitely good 
person. Otherwise, his handling of stories will seem not merely odd 
but unjustifiably queer and baseless. He has to furnish some evidence 
outside the model-and-qualifier pattern itself why he can reasonably 
adopt it in his talk about God. This means that he knows not only 
that there is another viewpoint than the perceptual one but, more 
specifically, that there is a viewpoint in which we are warranted 
in holding to the truth of the statement that the first cause and 
infinite spiritual person does exist. The “something more” which 
regulates his use of infinite qualifiers and his ordination of stories 
with respect to the presiding term “God” is evidence about the 
infinite reality of God. Without it, the handling of the stories can 


be regarded as a response to private whim or to the logic of a jointly 
shared delusion. 


CONCLUSION 


Our purpose in this paper has been a strictly limited one. We 
have confined ourselves to an examination of some actual instances 
of analytic work in the area of theism, in order to determine how 
analytic theism is related to a philosophy of God based on the search 
after demonstrative knowledge. The investigation shows that, up 
to now, the representatives of analytic theism are not engaged in 
clarifying the linguistic conditions under which men operate when 
they seek to make demonstrative inferences concerning the truth 
of statements about God. On the contrary, the situation under 
analysis is that in which Christian religious belief is taken as the 
sole basis of the truth-claim and natural theism acts as a means 
of illustrating and correlating the doctrine on God with aspects of 
our experience, so as to establish a foothold for empirical meaning 
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rather than the grounds of demonstration. This adaptation of 
analytic techniques to a nondemonstrative approach to statements 
about God is striking in the case of the problem of God’s existence, 
but it is also consistently followed in treating the key issues of 
falsifiability and linguistic oddness. Analytic theism tries to over- 
come the older position of logical positivism in regard to the mean- 
ingfulness of statements about God, but it still remains within the 
confines of phenomenalism as far as concerns the philosophical 
demonstration of the truth of statements about God. 

From these findings, we cannot infer that all future work done by 
analytic theists must conform with the pattern prevailing until 
now. There is no evidence to show that the use of analytic resources 
in treating the problem of God is bound up essentially and exclusively 
with the standpoint which we have been describing. Rather, it 
would seem that the actual direction of analytic theism has been 
determined so far by philosophical and theological considerations 
which are distinct from the whole analytic enterprise. The influence 
of extra-analytic factors holds good for all the parties to the discussion, 
both the theists and the nontheists. They have proportioned their 
analytic work to a situation in which no claim is made for demon- 
strating the truth of the statement that God exists and hence in 
which such a truth-claim exercises no dominating role. It is very 
helpful to have analytic explorations of this nondemonstrative si- 
tuation and the problems involved in maintaining that nevertheless 
our statements about God are empirically significant. But there 
seems to be no compelling reason for confining analytic theism to 
such materials. 

As soon as one begins to talk about the topics of theism with 
those naturalists and phenomenalists who do raise the question of 
the truth as well as the meaning of statements about God, one 
discovers some good reasons for hoping that there will be a de- 
velopment of analytic theism relevant directly to the work of a 
philosophy seeking some demonstrative kind of knowledge concern- 
ing God. Our present study shows that such help is not already 
at hand, since the leading analytic theists have not been describing 
linguistic patterns of what we do when we try to demonstrate the 
truth of our statements about God. Hence we can expect that the 
modifications involved in the proposed analysis will be quite radical 
and not restricted to some slight changes in the present standpoints. 
There is a pressing need for describing the language structure re- 
gulated by the metaphysical intent of obtaining some demonstrative 
knowledge about God, that is, of showing the truth of some of our 
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statements about God. But this need is not already supplied by 
what the analytic theists examined here have been doing. 

This also suggests that the current analytic theists have not 
exhaustively studied all the ways in which the Christian faith in- 
fluences the philosophical search after God. It would be just as 
arbitrary to limit the relation of faith and philosophical inquiry 
about God to the particular situation described by the analytic 
theists as it would be to confine the meaning of philosophy of God 
to the one presupposed by them. A difference in conceiving how 
the philosopher backs up his statements about God is bound up 
intimately with a difference over how one’s religious faith is relevant 
to the philosophy of God. The way of demonstrative inference 
suggests that the philosopher’s religious faith does not rule out, 
but instead may encourage, the search after a basis in our expe- 
rienced world for demonstrating the truth of some propositions 
concerning God. Here is another reason why a radical revision of 
the analytic framework is required to take full account of philo- 
sophical ways to God that have not yet been investigated by analytic 
theism. 

In this context, it is instructive to see how Ramsey defends the 
view that an analytic theism operating within the climate of logical 


empiricism can do justice both to that climate and to the theological 
tradition. 


We might well admit that in principle we are only doing what, for 
example, St. Thomas Aquinas was doing, though we are not thereby 
committed (for better or worse) to his ontology and system. We may 
perhaps say that logical empiricism offers us a possible generalization 
of Thomism for bringing new life to old and complex controversies.... 
God and his worship: logical empiricism, put to the service of theology, 
starts and ends there. Need we trouble if we discover meanwhile that 
a whole heap of metaphysical furniture—‘underlying substances,’ 
‘indelible characteristics,” and so on—which some might have sup- 
posed to be indispensable, has in fact belonged only to a confusing 
dream 2° 


The metaphysical lumber to be thrown out as now useless also 
includes all references to being, potency, essence, and accident. 
This is the price to be paid for realizing the ideal of logical empiricism 


2” 1. T. Ramsey, Religious Language, p. 185 (one quotation mark is modified). 
See his further remarks on this point in “Empiricism and Religion,” art. cit., 
p. 163. 
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as ancilla theologiae. Whether or not the price is too steep does 
not depend fundamentally on our touchiness over traditional terms 
or even on our quandary over how to fit this plan in with the notion 
of generalizing Thomism. The basic point is whether we can still 
do the business of natural theology as a search after demonstrative 
knowledge concerning God, without using whatever aspects of 
reality may have been indicated by these terms. 

Furthermore, we will have to find out why Ramsey and other 
analytic theists grant special privileges to the term “cause,” when 
they eliminate so many other terms which have been used historically 
to elucidate its meaning. Particularly in the case of joining the 
causal model with an infinite qualifier, it will have to be inquired 
whether any of the considerations intended by the outmoded meta- 
physical furniture help to validate this junction. The answer will 
probably depend upon the way we view the range of experience 
and the manner in which a philosophy of God is related to it. It 
will not suffice simply to say that “cause” is used by way of cor- 
relation and evocation, rather than with demonstrative intent, 
since this is precisely the point where the present form of analytic 
theism is being challenged as a fully adequate account of what the 
human mind does in seeking some truths about God. And if the 
appeal to a residual logical empiricism is strictly intended, then 
we are openly moving beyond the linguistic frontiers in order to 
justify our use of certain terms and our rejection of others. In 
bringing out the difference between current analytic theism and 
the way of demonstrative inference to God, we can see more clearly 
that the former position is too closely bound up with special commit- 
ments on faith and phenomenalism to have provided the general 
pattern for philosophical inquiry about God. Both the requirements 
of inference and the new possibilities of theistic analysis point toward 
a fresh study of the causal basis of our knowledge and discourse 
about God. 











Saarbriicken 


A Note on the Method 
of Metaphysics 


Béla Freiherr von Brandenstein 


HE METAPHYSICAL tendency in man, stressed by Kant 
himself, has proved itself stronger than his own efforts to crush 

it. Everywhere metaphysics is written about and spoken about 
once more. Of course, Kant might well maintain that this only 
confirms rather than refutes his own position. For what judgment 
would he not feel obliged to pass on this “new” metaphysics when 
he had already condemned the “old” as sterile conceptual dispute 
robbing philosophy of all scientific credit? Yet the old, despite all 
its conflicts and fluctuations, proceeded in a much more methodical 
fashion than does the typical present-day metaphysical literature, 
which presents itself partially, often even primarily, as poetry or 
some kind of myth rather than as a rigorously demonstrative science. 
It is precisely from this point of view that the destructive power 
of the Kantian critique seems to be still at work, whether the new 
metaphysicians are clearly aware of it or not: it is seldom indeed 
that one of them ventures to proceed with any pretense at science 
or following any scientific method. Even when he does so, he takes 
the greatest pains to make clear that he is dissociating himself from 
the “old” metaphysics laid low by Kant. Asif Kant had not already 
laid down the challenge that he had refuted once and for all any fu- 
ture metaphysics as a knowledge of objects transcending experience ! 
Did he really? This is the first question we must answer, if we 
wish to say anything more about the method of metaphysics than 
that such a method does not exist, or that it is impossible. For 
only a science possesses a method in the strict sense. From the 
poet and the artist, on the other hand, we expect that, once they 
have mastered a technique, once they. are in control of their tools, 
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they should tread their own ever new, original, and individual 
ways, which can neither be taught nor learned. Here method would 
lead to mannerism, which means the death of all art. 

Therefore the question, “Does metaphysics have a method?” 
leads clearly to the other question, “Is metaphysics possible as a 
science?” And thus we revert to the central problem of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. Is the answer given by Kant valid? 


KaNntT’s REFUTATION DEFECTIVE 


It can be shown that it is not. Kant bases his demonstration, that 
metaphysics as a science containing new knowledge about transcen- 
dent realities is impossible, upon his fundamental doctrine of judg- 
ment presented in the introduction to his Critique of Pure Reason. 
Here he asserts without further proof that, if we consider the relation 
of subject and predicate in a judgment, there are two kinds of 
judgments: analytic judgments, whose predicate is contained in the 
subject, and synthetic judgments, whose predicate lies wholly outside 
of the subject. Analytic judgments, for which Kant uses the example, 
“Bodies are extended,” give us no new knowledge, whereas synthetic 
judgments do. Synthetic judgments may derive from experience, 
which apprises us that the subject of this judgment belongs with this 
predicate. These are a posteriori judgments, based upon experience, 
as for example, “Bodies are heavy.” But such judgments do not 
provide us with metaphysical knowledge about realities which tran- 
scend experience. 

Yet there is also another kind of knowledge which is new, hence 
contained in synthetic judgments. Far from being derived from 
experience, it is presupposed by experience, since its universal and 
necessary validity cannot come from experience, which can give us 
only factual knowledge or, at the best, inductive generalizations. 
Such are the mathematical judgments, as, for example, 7+5 = 12, 
likewise some judgments in pure physics. According to Kant, it 
can be shown that in such judgments the predicate is connected with 
the subject through the pure intuition of time or space. Such a 
connection would give us knowledge which is new and a priori, 
previous to any experience. But time and space are forms of in- 
tuition of the knowing subject; as such their validity does not 
extend beyond the limits of possible experience to the “thing in 
itself,” which lies essentially beyond these limits. Hence metaphysics, 
which is looking for new knowledge about this thing in itself, disposes 
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neither of experience, nor of the forms of intuition which might serve 
as foundation and criterion of the connection of subject and predicate 
in synthetic judgments. It follows that metaphysics can discover 
no new (theoretical) knowledge; its judgments can have only a 
regulative function, through their “as-if” validity, by which they 
can to some extent guide the progress of scientific thought toward 
its goal. They become meaningful only as practical postulates or 
exigencies based upon and agreeing with the practical law of morality. 

This position of Kant deserves, I believe, to be challenged. On 
the basis of both logical and “objective-theoretical” evidence—the 
latter understood not exactly in the sense of Meinong, but in a 
manner related to his views—it can be clearly demonstrated that 
actually there exist no strictly synthetic judgments. Leibniz had 
already seen this point and emphasized it. All judgments are analytic, 
in that sense at least that the predicate’s meaning belongs, as a 
component, to the full meaning of the subject, hence that the concept 
of the predicate is, in fact, a note of the concept of the subject. 
Thus weight belongs no less to the essence of the empirical gravitating 
body—else it would not be heavy and the judgment would be false— 
than the equivalence with twelve (= 12) belongs to the additive 
connection of seven and five (7+-5). In both cases there is a synthesis, 
not in the judgment, however, but previous to it and required for 
the construction of the subject of that judgment. 

In the case of the objects of experience, such as heavy bodies, 
that synthesis is real, we might say constitutive; it is a kind of 
causal process which constitutes the object of experience as such 
in its total, complex, polymorphic facticity: as, for example, on 
May 5, 1959, at 6:12 P.m., my wrist watch is lying on my desk in 
my home at Saarbriicken. This belongs to the complete essence 
and concept of my watch; it has been constituted, synthesized, by 
my act of putting it on the desk. The synthetic complexity of this 
state of affairs is perceived in my visual experience. And the fact 
that my wrist watch “lies here and at this time” is brought to light 
and confirmed in an “a posteriori” analytic judgment (for such 
judgments do exist) as a property which belongs to the watch’s 
integral essence, hence also as a note of its integral concept. 

In the case of “7+5 = 12” the synthesis lies in the additive con- 
nection which is some kind of special bringing together of the 7 and 
the 5 into (7+5). It is only on the basis of such an operation and 
after the subject of the judgment has been thus constructed that we 
recognize in it, as one of its real notes, its equivalence with twelve 
(= 12) and affirm this equivalence analytically and validly in a 
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judgment. Other judgments about (7+5) would be, for example, = 
(5+7), > (4+7), <(7+5-+3), and so on. 

All these analytic judgments can provide new knowledge, as can 
also Kant’s example of an analytic judgment. For, if the body 
is not simply identical with its (spatial) extension, A — and Kant 
who is speaking of empty space would certainly not mean this— 
but possesses at least one more determination, B; if furthermore, 
the judgment, “Bodies are extended,” is not merely a nominal 
definition, but sets down a real state of affairs, then it contains some 
knowledge which is not so easily demonstrable and is really a new 
acquisition. For it implies that bodies in general (every body) 
are essentially spatial, that the additional property B is not the 
only property characteristic of all bodies, hence that there do not 
exist spatial and non-spatial bodies, as there are white and non-white 
individuals, e.g., among men, or swans, or even among ravens. 
And it is precisely through the analysis of such complex situations 
that it can be possible and that it is demonstrably possible to discover, 
in analytic judgments, without the intervention of some medium 
such as a pure intuition, certain states of affairs which may lead 
us to a totally new and theoretically valid knowledge of transempiric 
realities and enable us to construct a metaphysics which aims at 
the “Transcendent.” 

In what way? With that question we are back once more at 
the question of method in metaphysics, although we have discovered 
along the way that metaphysics, which in principle no longer seems 
impossible as a science, not only is compatible with, but even de- 
mands, a method. What method? 


THE “REGRESSIVE” METHOD 


The task of metaphysics as a science, clearly formulated already 
by Aristotle for what he called “First Philosophy,” is to acquire 
knowledge about being as being, i.e., about the principles of being 
as such. “Being” can, of course, be understood in a wider sense 
than actual or real being, as, for example, there was for Aristotle 
a certain being of truth, or of the true (dv @¢ dadnOés). Historically, 
however, metaphysics has been understood as the basic science of 
real being, and rightly so. Hence metaphysics is the fundamental 
science of reality; as such it is concerned with the ultimate founda- 
tions or principles of reality. This tells us much about its method. 
True, it would be a mistake, in the case of a still untested science, 
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to make detailed categorical assertions about its method. One must 
first make the effort to know something objectively before analyzing, 
on the basis of such experience, how such an objective knowledge 
comes about and how it is to be developed with some hope of success. 
We are entitled, certainly, to expect that he who speaks or writes 
about the method of a science has some acquaintance with that 
science and speaks from experience. However, even before we start 
the intensive study of the field, a preliminary reflection can tell us 
not a little about the method that should be adopted. 

Thus it is at once evident that, if we want to gain knowledge 
about the principles of reality, we must start from reality and 
maintain close contact with it in order, eventually, to reach its 
ultimate foundations. But since reality is certainly more than a 
creation of our mind, more than something posited and constructed by 
us, since it is obviously a datum, we must at once eliminate a purely 
constructive-deductive method, as used by mathematics in its study 
of essentially ideal, conceptual objects (even mathematics, we might 
add, is restricted and predetermined by the nature of its object). 

Thus Spinoza’s method cannot represent the right method for 
metaphysics, because it yields no certainty about the ultimate foun- 
dations of reality. We do not stand at the origin of reality, from 
where we might somehow define or postulate it a priori. We stand 
where it unfolds, and from that position we must endeavor to grope 
our way back to its foundation and origin. 

As regards his mathematico-deductive method, the history of 
philosophy shows how Spinoza has been lured into a false path by 
Descartes, whom he follows extensively also in his basic conceptions 
and their interpretation. In the Regulae ad Directionem Ingenii 
Descartes stresses the great importance of deduction; he uses it also 
in a certain sense in his systematic summary, the Principia Philo- 
sophiae. But this is only after having used the opposite regressive 
method in the Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, a work whose 
content has been in large part elaborated in accordance with the 
authentic process of metaphysical investigation. Thus, from the 
start, when he grasps the fundamental intuition je pense, donc je 
suis, and when he passes from cogito ergo sum to a res cogitans, this 
is obviously not a syllogism. The word “donc” shows clearly and 
rightly that it is a regressive conclusion, which infers from the 
ratio cognoscendi which is first given to me, in this case my thinking 
—or rather, judging from Descartes’ examples, my experiencing— 
to its ratio essendi, that is, my being, more specifically, my being 
endowed with experience. And when he continues from my im- 
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perfect being and from my ideas to their common origin, God, this 
is again clearly a regressive conclusion. Here, too, there is no doubt 
that he is following, not a deductive-constructive, but a regressive 
method, which infers the real foundation from its real effect, and 
in part also the cause from its operation. 

In its general orientation this method follows a path similar to 
that of induction, i.e., from the particular to the more universal. 
And thus arises the hypothesis of an “inductive metaphysics,” 
as defended by Wilhelm Wundt. It would embrace all the newest 
achievements of the various sciences, would take into account the 
latest positions of research, would endeavor to follow out the domi- 
nant converging lines of knowledge which arise out of the various 
branches of specialization and point to the basic features of reality, 
and would try to combine, finally, all these basic features into one 
comprehensive picture of reality. 

Against this conception it has been objected that it is impossible 
nowadays to have a competent global mastery of the results of so 
many different branches of science, and to hold them all together 
in focus with a sufficiently sure judgment. A philosopher who would 
try to do so would be, just like every specialist in one field of science, 
a layman in many branches. His information would have to be 
gotten at second or third hand. This involves the danger that, 
with the rapid progress of modern research, the results he has thus 
collected may already be outstripped. Moreover, it is clear that the 
philosopher who tries to achieve such an overall view of science will 
pay attention not so much to the relatively better demonstrated 
partial results, but rather to the scientific theories built upon them. 
Now these theories have a wider scope, but they are also inevitably 
more unstable. It is upon these that the philosopher would then 
have to base his even more comprehensive, but also still more unstable 
theories. True, the simultaneous consideration of the several branches 
of science might help correct many mistaken and one-sided views, 
and might derive a considerable amount of certitude from an examina- 
tion of the agreement among sciences. Nevertheless, this approach 
would never be able to transcend the mere probability of the collect- 


1 It is interesting to note that contemporary Thomistic scholars have at 
last come around to identify the characteristic metaphysical method of 
St. Thomas Aquinas himself as not one of deduction in the strict Aristotelian 
sense but rather of what they call, using his own words, “resolution” or 
“reduction,” to indicate that it moves from data back to underlying meta- 
physical principles or conditions of possibility. Cf. M. D. Chenu, O.P., 
Introduction a l’étude de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: Vrin, 1950), pp. 160-62. 
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ive results and theories ; it would be forced in turn to seek after 
no more than a probable synthesis of all the data. But the product 
of multiplied probabilities becomes even less probable than the 
original probabilities. Not only may the synthesis as such be in- 
consistent, but it can also be further weakened by the inconsistency 
of each of its synthesized elements. 

These objections carry weight, but they are not decisive. Decisive 
is the fact that the ultimate foundations of reality sought after by 
the metaphysician are situated, in the chain or network of the 
determinations of being, not “above” or “on top of” the subsequent 
particular determinations and foundations known through the dif- 
ferent sciences, nor can they be derived from them or discovered 
in them. Quite the opposite is true: the ultimate foundations lie 
“under,” “behind,” hence actually “before,” the particular deter- 
minations. Accordingly, they cannot be derived from, or discovered 
in, the special sciences. It follows that the regressive analysis of 
reality must probe “under” or “behind” the particular determinations, 
in order to find the ultimate foundations of being, if these can be 
discovered at all. 

Hence it will indeed be a great help if the metaphysician possesses, 
as far as possible, a general idea of the latest positions of the spe- 
cialized sciences, and thus protects himself through this diversified 
knowledge from the greatest danger of every human intuition of 
being (Seinsschau): one-sidedness. But this is not an indispensable 
condition for success. For, looked at objectively, all the ultimate, 
metaphysical foundations of reality can be uncovered from a suf- 
ficiently penetrating analysis of even a single, well chosen, suffi- 
ciently “transparent” existent, since they determine the whole of 
reality and every single existent. 

However, since the ultimate foundations of reality are trans- 
empirical and since they cannot, like the subsequent particular 
determinations of being studied by the several sciences, be observed 
in experience, they must be established with the utmost care, if 
they are to have the status of strictly metaphysical knowledge. 
This is possible only if the metaphysical investigation starts from 
immediate and undeniable data, or facts of experience—let us call 
them “primary experiences” (Urerfahrungen). Through rational ana- 
lysis it should uncover in them such ontological features as can be 
shown, with the strict epistemological and ontological necessity of 
the principle of contradiction, to postulate, as their necessary 
presupposition, those ultimate foundations of reality which are ne- 
cessarily connected with the primary experiences, and without which 
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these would be impossible. In other words, if we were to deny these 
presuppositions, the undeniable data of experience would contradict 
themselves; hence every possibility of knowledge and of scientific 
statements would disappear. Only those necessarily valid insights 
can rightfully be considered and accepted as the first principles of a 
scientific metaphysics whose denial involves a manifest contradiction. 
And only on such foundations can we build further assumptions, 
derived from well established data of the various sciences, agreeing 
with the necessarily valid metaphysical principles, and possessing 
a more or less solid probability recognized as such. Only such a 
metaphysics is “good,” i.e., scientific, whether it be “old” or “new.” 
Any other kind of metaphysics, which is based merely upon hypo- 
theses or assumptions and which contains only probabilities, should 
be rejected as scientific metaphysics. At the most it might be 
considered, with al! necessary caution, as an interesting interpreta- 
tion of being, and judged rather according to one’s subjective taste 
than with objective rational criteria. 

But is such a strict metaphysics possible at all? At any rate, as 
we have seen, Kant’s objections against its possibility can be refuted. 
And a universal sceptical denial of knowledge destroys itself, for 
either the uncertainty of the possibility of knowledge in general, 
or at least the uncertainty of that uncertainty, is no longer uncertain. 


OBJECTIONS OF POSITIVISTS 


But the neo-positivists bring up another objection, which would 
be philosophically difficult to understand, if one did not remember 
the relation which this school entertained, especially in its beginnings, 
with mathematics and theoretical physics. The objection claims 
that in his analyses the metaphysician clings to words to which no 
objective concepts correspond, which are perhaps not even suffi- 
ciently defined. And so he speculates—at best—in an intellectual 
vacuum. We meet here, besides the original antimetaphysical atti- 
tude of the older positivism, the assumption that metaphysics is a 
mere verbalism, an empty system of verbal signs, which, since not 
empirically verifiable, is nothing but a playing with words. 

To an authentic philosopher this objection is hard to understand 
because the philosopher who does not simply repeat what others 
have said, but who reflects personally, does so not simply on words, 
but on their objective meanings (Sachbedeutungen). What is more, 
he thinks often in meaning-contexts which have not yet been put 
into words, although they are by no means undetermined and un- 
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real, but objective and clearly determined. For it is an often re- 
peated, but false and empirically refutable assumption that every 
kind of thinking occurs in words. Furthermore, thinking in mere 
words would in the last analysis be nonsense; at any rate it could 
certainly not be called philosophy. Genuinely objective thought 
is in its essence independent of words, even though it is linked with 
them, and even though the structure of language—which is epistemo- 
logically not without importance—exerts upon it certain influences 
which have to be critically taken into account in scientific thinking. 
The fact of knowing several languages may help a thinker to re- 
cognize many linguistically conditioned prejudices, those “idols of 
the forum” which had already been mentioned by Bacon. 

Besides, the fact that genuine metaphysical thinking is focused 
on things themselves can be easily shown in a few examples. When 
Descartes affirms, “I think (I experience), hence I am,” the expe- 
riencing and the being of him who experiences are obviously not 
mere words, and their connection is not purely linguistic. They 
constitute an objective state of affairs, which can be “clearly and 
distinctly” known, correctly expressed and rationally signified. Or 
suppose that somebody asks the following questions : Did the change 
which we experience as undeniably real, whether merely subjective 
or also transsubjective, whether real in itself or only apparent—all 
this is at first indifferent and not decisive for the problem—really 
have any beginning, or did it have no beginning? Does every change 
have a beginning or not? Is a beginning of every change possible or 
impossible? and so on. All these questions refer to clearly deter- 
mined objective meanings, and in the investigation the words play 
only the role of well-delimited and subordinate signs, indispensable 
for common agreement and communication of thought. 

Hence the objection of the neo-positivists in no way affects the 
what and the how of authentic, objective, metaphysical investiga- 
tion and its regressive method. With respect to the latter, the 
objection is without foundation and efficacy. Actually it is a con- 
sequence of the astonishingly far-advanced decay of philosophical 
reflection in our day——decay even of the mere comprehension of what 
such reflection means. Unshaken by all these objections, however, 
metaphysics still possesses by right its own objective possibility 
and its own well-adapted regressive method. To what extent phi- 
losophy can reach scientifically valid results with this method, and 
what these results would be, lies outside the scope of this paper, 
and can only be uncovered step by step in the actual carrying out 
of the metaphysical enterprise itself. 
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OR SOME not entirely accountable reason the work of Max 
Scheler, who died in 1928, is still relatively unknown to 
English-speaking readers. The brilliant, if somewhat erratic, philo- 
sopher, who deeply influenced such thinkers as Ortega y Gasset, 
Nicolai Hartmann, and Dietrich von Hildebrand, is less well known 
than are those who were influenced by him. There exist, for example, 
far more translations of works by the authors just mentioned than 
of Scheler’s own works. It is to be hoped that the excellent trans- 
lation by Peter Heath of one of Scheler’s major works, The Nature 
of Sympathy, may presage a gradual remedying of the latter si- 
tuation.' In addition, the projected thirteen-volume German edition 
of his works, proceeding unfortunately somewhat slowly, may serve 
to familiarize scholars with his thought.2, Without entering into 
the reasons for Scheler’s having been overlooked in the English- 
speaking world,’ we may take the fact as an excuse for the follow- 
ing presentation of Scheler’s ethical theories, superficial as the 
presentation may be. If the impression is created that Scheler him- 
self was superficial, we might call to mind what Alfred Schutz has 
said of him: “Overwhelmed by the wealth of his discoveries, he 
lived in a continuous haste of mind. He had to proclaim so many 


1 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 

2 Up to the present only three volumes have appeared (as volumes II, 
III, and V in the series): Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik 
(1954), Vom Umsturz der Werte (1955), and Vom Ewigen im Menschen (1954), 
published by the Francke Verlag, Bern. Also readily available are Die Stel- 
lung des Menschen im Kosmos (Munich: Nymphenburger, 1947), Wesen und 
Formen der Sympathie (Frankfurt/M. Schulte-Bulmke, 1948), and Philose- 
phische Weltanschauung (Munich: Lehnen, 1954). 

* A contributing factor has undoubtedly been a bad press in both England 
and the United States. Cf. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March, 
1942 (the whole issue is devoted to Scheler). 
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lucid insights that he staggered, bewildered by cognition and ine- 
briated by truth. This explains the frequent inconsistencies of his 
thought and the lack of structure of his writings.” 

Max Scheler’s writings belong to what might loosely be called 
“the phenomenological movement” stemming from Edmund Husserl. 
This movement, however, can scarcely be understood unless it be 
grasped at one and the same time in its opposition to Kant (particu- 
larly as represented by the neo-Kantians) and in its dependence 
on Kant. Kant had recognized in the sensualistic scepticism of his 
brilliant predecessor Hume the greatest danger to the very concept 
of a rational science of being.’ For Kant, however, the danger did 
not arise from the mere fact that Hume was a sceptic—and an 
eloquent one—but from the fact that Kant agreed with Hume in 
rejecting extrinsic causality as an explanation of cognition, or at 
least as a guarantee of its validity. The problem, then, became 
one of guaranteeing cognition without appealing to anything ex- 
trinsic to the cognitive operation itself. It is thus that Husserl saw 
the problem, and Scheler with him.* Where both refused to agree 
with Kant, however, was in his contention that cognition can be 
adequately explained in terms of formal a priori categories (whether 
of understanding or of reason). It is not enough, they will say, 
that knowledge have its absolutely necessary a priori laws; the 
object of knowledge, too, if it is to be genuinely objective, must 
have its a priori laws.” To speak of a priori necessity on the objective 
side, however, is to speak of an objective essence,’ which is to say, 





* Alfred Schutz, “Max Scheler’s Epistemology and Ethics I,” Review of 
Metaphysics, XI (1957-58), 305. 

5 Neither Kant nor his followers were unaware of Hume’s assurance that 
“there is no danger in speculative scepticism; it will always be corrected 
by common sense.” It is precisely the prejudice of rationalism (that “philo- 
sophy without prejudices”) that common sense must be corrected by reason, 
though it is never quite clear why reason must be superior to common sense. 
From this point of view the existentialist appeal to non-rational elements 
in cognition is at least a healthy reaction. 

* Epistemologically Scheler is a “realist” but not a “causalist,” which of 
course makes him anathema to materialists of all shades. 

7 It is not clear, that Husserl’s position represents a real advance over 
that of Kant. What is clear, however, is that Husserl wanted to reject Kant’s 
formalism. It might be said, perhaps, that he was following out Kant’s 
principles more consistently than Kant himself. The result was a “transcen- 
dental idealism” which resembles more the theories of Fichte than those of Kant. 

8 “Die Wesenserkenntnisse sind zwar nicht unabhingig von aller Er- 
fahrung, wohl aber vom Quantum der Erfahrung oder von sogenannter 
‘Induktion.’ Aller Induktion gehen sie ebenso vorher wie aller auf Wirk- 
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an a priori which is material as well as formal. Thus, as Husserl 
says, the mind is necessitated not only by the laws of its own func- 
tioning, which are psychological, and by the laws of thought, which 
are logical, but also by laws governing the object as such, which 
are ontological.® 

For both Husserl and Scheler this objective essence can be grasped 
in an intuition which comes at the end of a phenomenological in- 
vestigation, which is to say that it is an essence which has some 
sort of independence of the mind which thinks it. Up to this point 
the two men are in agreement. Because, however, Husserl was 
fundamentally a rationalist, the phenomenological method led him 
to an idealism which is equalled in its purity only by that of Berkeley. 
Scheler, on the other hand, by the recognition of a non-rational 
element in philosophical thinking itself, is at one and the same 
time a phenomenologist and a realist. Again, because of his strict 
rationalism, Husserl never developed a phenomenological theory 
of values nor an ethics, whereas Scheler, by breaking through the 
traditional cognitive dichotomy of intellect and sense, was able 
to develop a phenomenological theory of values and an ethics, 
based on a non-rational but intuitive grasp" of essential values, 
and in particular of moral values.” 


ichkeit gerichteten Beobachtung und Messung. Sie kénnen je an einem 
einzigen exemplifierenden Fall vollzogen werden. Sind solche Wesenserkennt- 
nisse, z.B. das Wesen des Lebens, aber einmal gewonnen, so gelten sie, wie 
die Schulsprache sagt, ‘apriori,” d.h. “von vornherein’ fiir alle zufalligen 
beobachtbaren Tatsachen des betreffenden Wesens in unendlicher Alige- 
meinheit und Notwendigkeit—ahnlich wie die Satze der reinen Mathematik 
die Mannigfaltigkeiten méglicher Naturgebilde und die in ihnen vorkommenden 
notwendigen idealen Beziehungen wiedergeben, ehe die wirkliche Natur durch 
Beobachtung und Messung erforscht wird” (Scheler, Philosophische Weltan- 
schauung | Munich: Lehnen, 1954], p. 10). Obviously both Husser! and Scheler are 
much closer to Plato in their attitude toward essence than they are to Aristotle. 

® For Husserl, as for Hegel, these laws are, in fact, more logical than onto- 
logical. Still, in the phenomenological framework the distinction, if any, 
is difficult to make (cf. Husserl, Formale und transzendentale Logik). The 
position at least avoids the sort of ontologism to which many realistic po- 
sitions are prone. 

10 Whether or not he was—or could be—successful in synthesizing his 
realism and his phenomenology is a question which might well be asked. 
Cf. Alfred Schutz, op. cit., p. 312. 

1% It was Husserl’s theory of “intellectual intuition” which provided Scheler 
with the key that makes this possible. Here again, whether Scheler’s “emo- 
tional intuition” is actually any more realistic (from an epistemological 
point of view) than Husserl’s intellectual intuition is open to dispute. 

1 As Plato had shown so well, one is on safer ground in seek.ng the “es- 
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Scheler’s ethical theory—what we might call a “general ethics”— 
is presented in what is still his most remarkable work, Formalismus 
in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, published in two parts 
(1913, 1916) in Husserl’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdnomenolo- 
gische Forschung. In twenty-two years of extraordinarily prolific 
writing Scheler did not fail to develop particular ethical insights 
growing out of his general principles; but, in order, on the one hand, 
to avoid the delicate problem of the three Schelers*® and, on the 
other, to present as adequately as possible his general ethical theory, 
we shall confine ourselves in this study almost exclusively to his 
manifesto of phenomenological ethics. First, however, a few words 
about Scheler’s approach to philosophy as such will be appropriate, 


an approach which is inextricably bound up with the character 
of the man. 


SCHELER’s APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 


In reading the works of Max Scheler one cannot escape the im- 
pression of a vital contact with an extraordinarily vital personality. 
This vitality is, of course, coupled with remarkable erudition and 
a still more remarkable ability in applying consistently the phe- 
nomenological method of investigation, but these latter qualities 
are merely the means by which that intuitive personality is able 
to express itself.4 Husserl’s spirit always remained that of the 
mathematician, and this made ef his whole life the pursuit of a 
“rigorous science” of philosophy. Scheler’s spirit, on the other 
hand, was that of one who would live life to the utmost, and it 
made of his life a brilliant flame which burnt itself out in fifty-four 
years. One is not so much convinced by Scheler’s arguments as 
impelled by the force of his personality to want what he says to 
be true.® Scheler’s own philosophical attitude can best be sum- 


sences” of moral values—and, precisely, “phenomenologically”"—than in 
seeking to discover “metaphysical” essences. 

18 There is room, in particular, for a detailed study of Scheler’s position, 
dating from the second edition of Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 

144 With regard to phenomenology in general it is difficult to determine 
whether the so-called “phenomenological intuition” ever actually precedes 
the sort of “mystical” or “poetical” intuition it is intended to support. One 
is tempted to ask whether the methodology is one of discovery or merely 
of expressing what has been discovered by other means. 

1 A not insignificant aspect of the contrast between Husserl and Scheler 
is that the reading of the former is for even the most enthusiastic Husserlian 
a torture—while to read the latter is a pleasure. 
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med up in the words in which he describes Bergson’s philosophical 
ideal: 


This new attitude might first of all be characterized vaguely enough 
from the emotional point of view as a surrender of self to the intui- 
tional content of things,® as a movement of profound trust in the 
unshakeableness of all that is simply and evidently ‘given,’ as a 
courageous letting-oneself-go in intuition and in the loving movement 
toward the world in its capacity for being intuited.!”7 This philosophy 
faces the world with the gesture of the outstretched open hand, with 
open-eyed gaze. This is not the squinting, critical gaze which Descartes 
—beginning with the universal doubt—casts upon things; not the 
eye of Kant, from which comes a spiritual beam so alien, as though 
from another world, in its own dominating fashion illuminating and 
penetrating the world of things. He who philosophizes here has neither 
the anxiety which belongs to modern calculation and to the modern 
desire to verify things, nor the proud sovereignty of the ‘thinking 
reed,’ which is in Descartes and Kant the original source—the 
emotional a priori—of all theories. Rather the stream of being flows 
in on him and down to his spiritual roots as a self-evident stream of 
being and simply as that—apart from all content—a benevolent 
element.’* It is not the will to ‘dominate,’ to ‘organize,’ to determine 
unequivocally and to fix, which animates each thought, but rather a 
movement of sympathy,’® of not begrudging being, of welcoming an 
increase in the fullness with which for a gaze of contemplative re- 
cognition the contents of the world is constantly disengaging itself 
from the invasion of human understanding, exceeding as it does the 
limits of mere concepts.” 


We can call this attitude, as we find it in Scheler, a passionate 
attachment to objectivity, a reaction against the neo-Kantian em- 
phasis on subjective analysis, a philosophy for which being (Sein) 


16 Cf. Husserl’s phenomenological war-cry: “Zu den Sachen selbst!” 

17 One recognizes here hints of the “existentialist” motifs of “risk” and 
“commitment.” Note that Scheler’s motive is “love” of being. In Heidegger, 
for example, the same thing becomes an “openness” to being’s manifestation 
of itself. 

18 Cf. Heidegger’s notion of Sein as the “Element” in which all are absorbed, 
like the light of Plato’s sun, which suffuses all things and gives to them their 
(participated) being; Vom Wesen der Wahrheit and Platons Lehre von der 
Wahrheit. 

19 Cf. Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 

2 Vom Umsturz der Werte (Leipzig, 1919), II, 164 f. No one could be 
less interested than Scheler in “justifying” or “verifying” this contact with 
or absorption in being. 
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holds the priority over consciousness (Bewusstsein)." It is for this 
reason that, though insisting that the philosophical act is as such 
an act of knowing and the philosopher a knower—the person seeking 
participation in the essential by knowledge”®—still Scheler makes 
genuine philosophizing dependent on certain moral predispositions.* 
These are principally three—one positive and two negative. The 
first of these is love, i.e., love on the part of the entire spiritual 
person for absolute value and absolute being. This love directs the 
human spirit beyond its own narrow horizon to the totality of being. 
This, says Scheler, is the teaching of Plato,** for whom philosophizing 
is “an act whereby the entire personality is in its very core elevated 
to the essential; not as though this ‘essential’ were a particular 
object alongside empirical objects, but rather the essential in all 
possible things as such.”* The mainspring of this elevation, he says, 
is what Plato calls “Eros,” thus making of the philosophical act 
“a love-determined act of participation by the central core of a 
finite human person in that which is essential in all possible things.” 
This positive disposition must be completed by two negative dis- 
positions: humility, whereby is rendered submissive that natural 
ego which in the whole tradition” stemming from Descartes will 


"1 Husserl had given the signal for this as early as the Logische Unter- 
suchungen in his distinction between “objective” and “psychological” con- 
sciousness. The distinction does not become clear, however, until the second 
edition of the same work, which was published in 1913, the year Scheler 
published his great work. 

22 “Knowing is an ontological relationship: it is the partaking of a being 
in the Thusness of another being in such a way that no changes occur in 
the latter. This relationship of being is neither spatial nor temporal nor yet 
causal. It is rather a relation between the whole and the part” (Schutz, 
op. cit., p. 312). 

*% It is significant that Scheler’s analysis of the philosophical act should 
be found in the second chapter of Vom Ewigen im Menschen (4th ed.; Bern: 
Francke, 1954, pp. 61-99), a book presenting what he calls his “religious 
philosophy.” The full title of the chapter is “Vom Wesen der Philosophie 
und der moralischen Bedingung des philosophischen Erkennens.” 

24 Cf. Republic, 474 c, 485 b. 

*% Vom Ewigen..., p. 67. 

It is certainly open to dispute whether this is a completely accurate 
interpretation of Plato. It does, however, illustrate Scheler’s position, and 
it indicates that the position is essentially Platonic. Scheler’s notion of love, 
however, is clearly more personal than is Plato’s. In later years it led Scheler 
into aberrations which were anything but platonic! 

27 A tradition which has produced unquestionably remarkable advances 
in the natural sciences but which has transformed philosophy into a study 
of knowing and not of being. 
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“dominate” being; and self-mastery, consisting in a suppression of 
those biological drives which necessarily accompany and condition 
all sensible perception. Obviously these three dispositions are derived 
from an analysis of philosophy, not as an historical fact, but as an 
ideal, i.e., from an analysis of its essence.” 

With these three moral dispositions as a point of departure Scheler 
then discovers three primary philosophical evidences, upon which 
the whole of philosophy hinges. The first of these is simply that 
there is something—not the cogilo, ergo sum of Descartes, which is 
concerned with validating cognition, but an intuition of being which 
will put up with no discussion. The second evidence is that, if 
there is being, it must be either independent or dependent (absolute 
or relative); and this means there must be an absolute, since without 
it there would be no relative, and hence no being at all. The third 
evidence, which Scheler considers to be the most fruitful for further 
investigation, is that all being whatever necessarily possesses essence 
(Wesen) and existence (Dasein). This comes down to an assertion 
that, though to be and to be known are not the same, that which 
is and that which is known is the same. This, of course, is by no 
means a recognition of two “principles” of being within concrete 
being itself; it is merely a recognition that what a thing is is in- 
dependent of whether it is and can be known (is intelligible) whether 
or not the thing is—a non-causal theory of cognition requires no 
more.” What is interesting is that Scheler makes no effort to prove 
the assertion; it is an evidence; either one sees it or one doesn’t; ar- 
gument is useless. 


THe AIM 


Given this attitude toward philosophy, the aim which Scheler 
sets himself in writing Formalismus in der Ethik becomes more 
intelligible. It is to lay a radically new foundation for a philesophical 


* As with all “essential intuitions” one has difficulty in escaping the 
impression that there is something arbitrary in this description of philosophy. 
The description is fascinating, but it is a description of philosophy as Scheler 
sees if. From it, however, we can understand better Scheler’s contention 
that ethics is not based on metaphysics but rather vice versa: Formalismus 
in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, p. 17. 

* The phenomenologist is not concerned with saying what being “must 
be” in order to explain what cognition is. Such an approach, he claims, is 
“constructionism.” 
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ethics. In order to do this, Scheler is convinced, it is necessary 
to penetrate to the very essence of the moral act, which essence 
is in the act itself and at the same time independent of the factual, 
contingent existence of the act.” In the concrete, every moral 
act has its own essence, according to which the act is essentially 
good or evil; the goodness or evil of it are not to be judged according 
to a norm outside the act itself or by a quality superadded to the 
moral essence of the act. Scheler’s purpose of constituting a philo- 
sophical ethics which would be new from the ground up springs 
from a twofold conviction: (1) that Kant’s purely formal ethics, 
based on the categorical imperative, is utterly inadequate as a 
positive ethical theory (though in the concrete it might suffice to 
guide a life correctly and successfully);** (2) that Kant is perfectly 
justified in insisting that his criticism has invalidated all prior 
ethical theories.** As a result, though the book has the positive 
aim of developing a valid ethical theory (more accurately, perhaps, 
a valid ethical methodology), a large portion of it is devoted to a 
direct refutation of Kant.* Now, although such a theory might 
seem to involve a downright condemnation of Aristotelian ethics, 
it is our contention that the difference is far more formal than 
material, which is to say that the difference lies more between 
two views on the nature of the ethical judgment than between 
two views on what objectively constitutes the moral act. It is hoped 
that the fundamental material agreement will be brought out in 
the remainder of this study. Quite obviously the phenomenological 
method employed by Scheler, terminating as it does in an essential 
intuition, is not the method of Aristotle; but this difference would 
seem to be reducible to a difference in the manner of looking at 
the ethical judgment. On the other hand, Scheler’s dispute with 
Kant would seem to be far more serious; it is the dispute between 


%° The Platonic flavor of this essence is striking. For the phenomenologist 
an essence does not exist; it is only in its independence of factual existence 
(chorismos ?) that it is truly essence. Scheler’s ethics, then, is intended to be 
concrete, without being either “empirical” or “situational.” 

31 It is the problem of any ethical theory (including Scheler’s own); are 
its abstract reasons adequate to its abstract conclusions, or does the whole 
structure of reasons and conclusions depend on an antecedent moral rectitude 
of the thinker? 

32 Formalismus, p. 9. Cf. p. 29: “Aber alle Ethik, die von der Frage: was 
ist das héchste Gut? oder: was ist der Endzweck aller Willensbestrebungen ? 
ausgeht, halte ich durch Kant ein fiir allemal widerlegt.” 

% Cf. ibid., p. 9. “Der Geist, der die hier vorgelegte Ethik bestimmt, 
ist der Geist eines strengen ethischen Absolutismus und Objectivismus” (p. 14). 
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an essentially subjective and an essentially objective ethics,™ or, 
as Scheler put it, between a purely formal and a material ethics. 

As is quite clear, the terminology of both Husserl and Scheler is 
Kantian. This does not necessarily bespeak any affinity for the 
thought of Kant (though that is not absent); it bespeaks no more 
than the desire to be understood by a contemporary audience. 
Thus, when Scheler says that a valid ethical theory should be an 
a priori science, he is saying nothing more than that ethics should 
be a science in the sense given by Kant to the term science. If 
ethics is a science in this sense it should be made up of propositions 
which are neither derived from nor refutable by induction. Thus 
the propositions of an a priori ethics will not only be de facto true; 
they will be necessarily true. Such propositions will be true, re- 
gardless of whether the moral act contained in them has ever been 
realized in fact, or whether the judgment corresponding to the 
proposition has ever been made.* For example, the proposition, 
“Murder is evil,” would be true, even though no murder had ever 
been committed; and it would be true, even if every member of 
a society—or of the human race—were to judge, “Murder is good.” 
The essence murder can be intuited (like Plato’s chimaera); and 
when it is seen for what it is, it is seen as evil—apart from the con- 
crete act to which the definition may be applied. Here we have an 
“intuition” of that which might not exist at all; if it is possible 
it is what it is.% 

That the ethical attitude here involved is different from the 
“duty ethics” of Kant is clear enough. It should be clear, too, that 
the implications are different from those contained in Aristotelian 


% This has nothing to do with the question as to whether the one or the 
other theory is “idealistic.” It would seem that any ethics which is not 
empirical or behavioristic will be fundamentally idealistic. 

% Jbid., pp. 67-68. This is not to say that truth resides in the material 
proposition rather than in the judgment of which the proposition is an ex- 
pression—a sort of “Satz an sich,” as advocated by Bolzano. It merely means 
that, whether it exists or not, it can be said of a possible judgment correspond- 
ing to such a proposition that it is true. 

3° Here we see what is perhaps the most fundamental difference between 
the phenomenology of Husser! and his followers and the “formalism” of Kant. 
For Kant only appearances are “given”; essences are the work of the under- 
standing in its function of conceptualization. For Husserl, too, only phenome- 
na are given, but essences are given in phenomena and with the same im- 
mediacy. Thus, Husserl can hoid for an “essential intuition,” which Kant 
must reject. Whether the difference is ultimately more than terminological 
is a moot question. 
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ethics. For, that the above may be true, it is necessary that the 
moral act expressed by the term “murder” should have an essence, 
which is constant and independent of its contingent existence. 
What is more, the moral value of the act—its goodness or badness— 
must have an essence too (somewhat as the redness of an apple is 
said to have an essence distinct from the apple), which essence is 
intuitively grasped, not as the result of an induction or a reasoning 
process, but simply by confronting it.*7 Thus, the essence of a 
moral act and the moral value attached to it are independent of the 
factual existence of the act; and the moral judgment in which the 
value is predicated of the act is not dependent for its validity on 
the existence of either act or value. Such a science of ethics would 
be valid, even though no subject existed capable of performing the 
acts which form the contents of its propositions, just as the science 
of geometry would be valid, even if there were no space.* 

So much insistence on the a priori nature of ethical science and 
upon the objective essence of the moral act might lead one to suspect 
that we are here face to face with an ethical absolutism scarcely 
consonant with the relativity of the human situation for which 
it is calculated to legislate. Though it is impossible to detail here 
all the elements which enter into Scheler’s attempted synthesis 
of the relative and the absolute in ethics, it might be well to recall 
the distinction upon which Husserl so often insisted between an 
“exact” and a “rigorous” science. Philosophy, says Husserl, should 
be just as scientific as mathematics, but it quite obviously cannot 
be scientific in the same way; a science can be only as exact as its 
object permits it to be. The static, a-temporal essences of mathe- 
matics allow of complete fixation and thus of complete “exactitude” 
of analysis. The dynamic, temporalized essences with which phi- 


3? There is, of course, a sort of “abstraction” here, but it is far removed 
‘rom the traditional conception of that somewhat ambiguous Aristotelian 
process. The phenomenologist calls abstraction the separate consideration 
of an essence which in the concrete is only as dependent. Cf. Husserl, Logische 
Untersuchungen (4th ed.; Halle: Niemeyer, 1928), II, part I, cc. II-IV, pp. 
106-342. 

388 This analogy between ethics and mathematics has, of course, always 
been recognized: even of a purely imaginary act it can be said that it is good 
or bad, since it has an objective essence from the very fact that it can be 
thought about. Should such an act be realized, so long as this essence re- 
mains the same amid the accidental variations accompanying its realization, 
the abstract judgment regarding it retains its validity. The difficulty seems 
to be in determining “scientifically” whether any concrete act or value corres- 
ponds in fact to the intuited essence. 
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losophy is concerned do not allow of the same exactitude, but since 
the temporality both of objects and of the intuitions in which objects 
are “given” can be taken into account, the scientific “rigor” of 
philosophy need not be inferior to that of mathematics. Scheler, 
whose historical sense is far keener than Husserl’s and who is con- 
cerned with objects far more fraught with temporality, has taken 
into consideration the apparent relativity in ethics introduced by 
varieties in moral intuition, ethical judgment, moral institutions, 
and customs. He insists that through it all a truly phenomenological 
ethics remains an a priori science. The ultimate subject of all moral 
activity is and can only be the human person, which is essentially 
an historical and social being,*® but if any science of man is possible, 
a science of ethics is. If one insists on conceiving all science more 
mathematico with Descartes, then obviously no science of ethics 
is possible, but such a concept of science is no more than a rationalistic 
prejudice.” 

Having seen what an a priori science need not mean, it might 
be well to consider what, in Scheler’s opinion, it does mean. It 
means first of all a science having a significant content which is 
valid apart from any position (in reality) of either subject or object 
(p. 68). This much, of course, could readily be admitted by Kant, 
but Scheler immediately adds a qualification which would make 
it inacceptable to Kant. This content (i.e., the elements thereof), 
he says, is self-given in an immediate phenomenological essence- 
intuition." As intuited such an essence is neither universal nor 
individual; these are not predicates which can be said of an essence 
as such (p. 69). Though without experience there would de facto 
be no intuition (p. 72), nor would an “intuition” which would not 
be somehow verifiable in experience be significant,” still a moral 


s® “Der Mensch aftmet auch als geistiges Wesen nur in Geschichte und 
Gesellschaft” (Formalismus, p. 22). 

«© The history of epistemology has been a record of acrobatic attempts 
to justify philosophy in the framework of this prejudice. 

41 Here we have the significance of “material” ethics. The content does 
not receive significance through an a priori form imposed by the practical 
reason; it has an intrinsic moral significance which is grasped in a moral 
intuition. The moral act has an essence which is not conferred on it by a 
“categorical imperative.” Whether such a “phenomenological essence” makes 
sense apart from the sort of “subjective constitution” advocated by Husserl 
is a question which cannot be answered here. 

42 Like Kant, Scheler limits the field to that of “possible experience.” 
“Jeden vorgegebenen apriorischen ‘Begriff’ oder ‘Satz,’ der sich nicht durch 
eine Tatsache der Intuition zur restlosen Erfillung bringen liesse, weisen wir 
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proposition cannot be validated nor invalidated by experience. 
Nor can it be demonstrated; it can only be made to be seen (pp. 70- 
71). In writing for an audience too influenced by Kantian pre- 
judices Scheler finds it necessary to insist that the distinction be- 
tween a priori and a posteriori be not confused with that between 
formal and material (pp. 73-74). It is only this sort of prejudice 
which identifies matter (or content) with the data of the senses 
and form with the activity of reason; the material is the “given,” 
but it can be given to intellect—in an intellectual intuition (p. 75). 
It is interesting to note that Scheler interprets Kant’s opposition 
to the “given” as a mistrust of the world; to accept an essence as 
given is to relinquish in a certain sense one’s sovereignty.“ Like 
Descartes, Kant is obsessed with the desire to dominate, to organize. 
What is needed, says Scheler, is a love of the world, not the desire 
to dominate it (p. 88).% 

When, therefore, Scheler says that a general theory of ethics 
should be an a priori science, he means that ethical theory is con- 
cerned with propositions in which the identity of subject and pre- 
dicate is immediately seen in an ethical intuition. This is so because 
the essence of the moral act which is subject of the ethical proposition 
is seen, and because the essence of the moral value, which is its 
predicate, is also seen. This does not mean that there is to be no 
reasoning or argumentation in ethics; but the validity of the reason- 
ing depends on the necessary (a priori) connection between propo- 
sitions, and this connection itself must be seen. One can say, for 
example, that the contradictory of a proposition is necessarily false, 
but only because one sees that the proposition is necessarily true 
(p. 95).4° With regard to specifically moral judgments this involves 
a theory which is the diametric opposite of Kant’s. Whereas, for 


also ausdriicklich zuriick” (p. 73). For Scheler, however, experience is not 
limited to the senses. 

43 “Die apriorische Natur eines Satzes hat mit seiner Beweisbarkeit oder 
Unbeweisbarkeit nicht das mindeste zu tun” (p. 73). Phenomenology is a 
method which seeks to make an intuition possible, not to “prove” its validity. 

44 One is reminded of Gabriel Marcel’s remark concerning Sartre: “Sartre,” 
he says, “is an enemy of being,” and it is for the same reason: being violates 
the autonomy of the “Pour-soi.” 

45 It is this Cartesian desire to dominate reality which has resulted in the 
sort of resentment against being which we find in Sartre, who finds it “nauseat- 
ing” that there should be being not controlled by the “human reality.” 

4¢ In addition, of course, one must “see” independently of any given pro- 
position that the principle of contradiction is true. Even a phenomenological 
ethics is bound by the laws of logic. 
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example, Kant would say that the object of a judgment is morally 
necessary (i.e., its contents necessarily true) because it is commanded 
by an obligating imperative, Scheler will say that there is an obligation 
because the object of the judgment is morally necessary (p. 96). 
Nor has the universality of a moral judgment anything to do with 
its a-priority;*” the subject need not judge that a given proposition 
can serve as a general law for all men; there is no reason why an 
essential intuition (especially in ethics) need have universal ap- 
plication at all—an individual intuition can afford a perfectly valid, 
necessary content. The subject which makes the ethical judgment 
is not a general ego (which is at best an abstraction) but an ego 
conscious of itself as a person, as incommunicable. Such a person 
can see a moral object as necessary (hence obligatory) for himself 
alone (pp. 97-98). On the other hand, says Scheler, there is no 
reason why a moral obligation may not have another kind of uni- 
versality which Kant will not recognize. A moral proposition can 
have validity for an individual, even though the individual has 
not by his own efforts discovered the validity of its content but 
has received it in a tradition.** Of course, this would still demand 


“ “Dass ‘ Allgemeingiiltigkeit’ erst recht nichts mit Aprioritat zu tun hat, 
braucht kaum mehr gesagt zu werden. Schon darum nicht, weil ‘Allge- 
meinheit’ in keinem Sinne zur Wesenheit gehért. Es gibt auch individuelle 
Wesenheiten und Wesenszusammenhinge zwischen Individuellen. Dass All- 
gemeingiiltigkeit im Sinne der Giiltigkeit ‘fiir’ alle Subjekte eines gewissen 
*Verstandes’ oder gar nur fiir die Menschengattung mit ‘Aprioritaét’ auch 
nicht das mindeste zu tun hat, wurde anderwarts schon hervorgehoben. 
Es kann durchaus ein Apriori geben, fiir das nur einer die Einsicht hat, ja 
haben kann! Nur fiir solche Subjekte (alle Allgemeingiiltigkeit ist wesentlich 
eine solche ‘fiir’ jemand, wihrend Aprioritaét durchaus nicht eine solche 
‘Fiir’-Beziehung einschliesst), die dieselbe Einsicht haben kénnen, ist ein 
Satz, der auf apriorischen Gehalt beruht, auch ‘allgemeingiiltig’!” (p. 96). 

48 Scheler makes a specific application of this principle to the teachings 
of the Church, which for Kant, of course, would be precisely the reason for 
rejecting the principle. “Auch kann diese Fahigkeit prinzipiell beschrankt 
vererbt sein, z.B. nur innerhalb einer gewissen ‘Rasse’—so dass also andere 
Rassen die betreffenden ‘apriorischen Einsichten’ nicht haben kénnten. 
Denn dass es fiir die Gewinnung apriorischen Einsichten eine ‘generall- 
menschliche Anlage’ gabe, das liegt jedenfalls in der Natur des Apriori so 
wenig wie iiberhaupt eine bestimmte Determination seiner tatsachlichen 
Gewinnung. Mit einer sog. ‘allgemeinmenschlichen Vernunftanlage,’ die 
einen festen Bestand von ‘Formen’ oder ‘Ideen’ reprisentierte (diesem 
Idol der Aufklirungsphilosophie) hat das echte ‘Apriori’ nicht das mindeste 
zu tun, und ebensgwenig eine Art der Einsicht im Sinne einer Wesensart mit 
der fatsdchlichen Verbreitung der Fdhigkeit zu dieser Einsicht innerhalb einer 
natursystematischen Spezies. Genau so verliert eine apriorische Einsicht 
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some sort of insight into the validity of the tradition or of the au- 
thority commanding the moral action, but Scheler does not develop 
the point (pp. 99-100). 

What is more important is to develop the nature of the moral 
intuition upon which this whole theory is based. It is this which 
is specifically new, and it is with this that the whole of Scheler’s 
ethical theory stands or falls. It is not enough to say that the phe- 
nomenological theory of cognition which Scheler has adopted ap- 
plies also to ethical cognition; it must be shown how it applies. 
Since the relation between theoretical and moral cognition is one of 
analogy, not of identity, both similarities and differences must be 
explained. According to Scheler there is no a priori reason why 
necessary knowledge should be identified with rational knowledge; 
the possibility of a priori cognition in another spiritual but non- 
rational operation must be considered. To do so, however, is to 
investigate Scheler’s theory of values and the somewhat extraordinary 
role he assigns to the value response. The investigation will be 
fruitful only if we rid ourselves of certain terminological prejudices 
and of all rationalistic predispositions. 


THEORY OF VALUES 


With very few exceptions thinkers in the Western tradition have 
assumed that man is possessed of two cognitive faculties: intellect 
and sense (though the latter be a generic name for many operations). 
In this framework sense provides the original contact with reality 
but affords no knowledge, whereas the organizing function of in- 
tellect synthesizes the data presented by sense, thus issuing in 
knowledge. Willing is looked upon as an appetitive operation sub- 


nicht dadurch ihren apriorischen Charakter, dass sie z.B. durch ‘Tradition’ 
zugeht. Natiirlich wird etwas dadurch, dass es durch Tradition oder durch 
Vererbung zugeht, keine apriorische Einsicht. Aber ebensowenig verliert 
es dadurch diesen Charakter. Das, was apriori einsichtig ist, kann durchaus 
auch durch diese Arten der Ubertragung dem Einzelnen zugehen. Es gehért 
also durchaus nicht zur apriorischen Einsicht, dass sie ‘selbsterworben’ 
oder ‘selbstgefunden’ sei” (pp. 99-100). 

49 “Was aber auf theoretischem Gebiete gilt, das gilt in weitgehender Ana- 
logie auch fiir die Werte und das Wollen” (p. 80). 

5° “Auch das Emotionale des Geistes, das Fithlen, Vorziehen, Lieben, 
Hassen und das Wollen hat einen urspriinglichen apriorischen Gehalt, den 
es nicht vom ‘Denken’ erborgt, und den die Ethik ganz unabhangig von 
der Logik aufzuweisen hat” (p. 84). 
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sequent to a cognitive operation in which an object is presented. 
It is true that various systems have distinguished between speculative 
and practical intellect, according as its operation terminates in 
knowledge or is ordered to action, but the distinction has been 
one of finality rather than of the operation itself, since no formal 
distinction was made in the objects toward which the one and the 
other operations were directed. Where the operation of intellection 
was further ordered to an operation of willing the object known, the 
knowing operation was considered a function of practical intellect. 
Where, on the other hand, the operation of intellection was not 
further ordered but terminated in knowing, the operation was 
considered one of speculative (or theoretical) intellect. The dis- 
tinction, then, scarcely represented a difference intrinsic to the 
respective operations, but only a difference in the way the one 
and the other were considered from outside. In the works for which 
he is best known, the Critiques of Pure Reason and of Practical 
Reason, Kant did little to change the attitude toward this distinction. 
In his Critique of Judgment, however, he at least hinted at a more 
decisive distinction of operation, based on the intelligibility of an 
object and the (esthetic) value inherent in the object known. 

This distinction made by Kant, vague as it was, gave the signal 
for the development of a new set of disciplines, distinct from both 
ontological and logical disciplines, which in recent times have been 
called axiological disciplines. The value-judgment has come to be 
looked upon more and more as distinct from either the logical or 
ontological judgments. German idealism and neo-Kantianism have 
fathered various theories of esthetic value, and recent history has 
seen a series of more or less subjective explanations given to the 
very concept of value. It seems safe to say, however, that the merit 
of having evolved a coherent theory of objective value in general, 
applicable to esthetic, moral, and religious values, belongs to the 
somewhat erratic genius of Max Scheler. Historically it can be 
said that the theory grew out of dissatisfaction with the formalism 
of Kant and was made coherent by its adoption of Edmund Husserl’s 
phenomenological method. 


81 Cf. Scheler’s remarks made in 1922: “As the author in 1901 first came 
into personal contact with Husserl at a party given by Hans Vaihinger in 
Halle for the collaborators of Kantstudien, there arose a philosophical dis- 
cussion touching the concepts of intuition and perception. The author, dis- 
satisfied with the Kantian philosophy, toward which he had tended up to 
that time ... had become convinced that the content of what is given in 
intuition is originally much richer than merely that which is covered by its 
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For Scheler it is not enough that an object intended in an in- 
tellectual operation simply become an object for the operation of 
willing. There must be in that which is willed a value aspect which 
makes of it an object of willing. The question, then, is whether this 
value aspect is an objective formality in that which is willed (the 
beautiful, the good, the sacred) and, if so, whether it is a formality 
objectively distinct from that whereby the same object is an object 
of intellection. If there is such a distinct objective formality, says 
Scheler, it must be intended in a distinct cognitive operation which 
grasps it precisely under this formality. This operation he calls 
“emotional,” to distinguish it from the rational operation of in- 
tellection, in which is intended the significant aspect of the object, 
and from the operation of willing, in which is intended the value 
aspect of the object, but not cognitively. If value is an objective 
formality toward which willing is directed, there must be a cognitive 
operation directed toward the same formality. 

Now, there do not seem to be any a priori grounds for denying 
that value is a distinct objective formality in things. And, if this 
be so, there seem to be even less grounds for asserting that the 
Aristotelian division of faculties must be final. As Scheler says, there 
has been in philosophy a tendency to make a complete disjunction 
in cognitive operations between reason (intellect) and sense and 
then to attribute all that is not strictly rational to the sensual (pp. 
267-68). Thus, there is a certain amount of scandal, when an 
“emotional” operation is referred to as cognitive, and even more 


sensible elements, their genetic derivatives, and the logical forms of unity 
connected with it. As he expressed his opinion in Husserl’s presence and 
remarked that he saw in this view a new and fruitful principle for the con- 
struction of theoretical philosophy, Husserl remarked immediately that he, 
too, in his work on logic which was about to appear, had undertaken an 
analogous extension of the concept of intuition, applying it to the so-called 
‘categorical intuition.” From this moment on there grew up a spiritual 
relationship between Husserl and the author, which for the author has proved 
immeasurably fruitful” (“Die deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart,” in 
Deutsches Leben der Gegenwart, ed. Ph. Witkop [Berlin, 1922], pp. 197-98). 

82 “Diese Erkenntnis erfolgt also in spezifischen Funktionen und Akten, 
die von allen Wahrnehmen und Denken foto coelo verschieden sind und den 
einzig méglichen Zugang zur Welt der Werte bilden” (p. 88). 

5° The whole psychology of the faculties runs the risk of being arbitrary, 
since the basis of distinction is the “formal object,” whose formal distinctness 
in turn depends on the subject’s manner of viewing. It is unfortunately too 
easy to make complete disjunctions by simply defining one member of the 
disjunction as all that the other is not. 
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scandal when this “emotional cognition” is looked upon as non- 
sensual, having its own a priori laws, just as reason has. A few 
thinkers, he says, such as Augustine and Pascal, have opposed the 
traditional prejudice, but even these did not succeed in presenting 
a clear theory of non-intellectual cognition, though Pascal did re- 
cognize that emotional laws are not reducible to intellectual laws 
(p. 268). Unfortunately, such efforts have been and are interpreted 
as a plea to allow some sort of blind appeal to the emotions. Instead 
it is an assertion that there is an order —of values—which is open 
only to emotion. It is what Pascal calls “l’ordre du coeur,” an order 
which has its own logic, a “logique du cceur.”** Emotion or feeling, 
in the traditional sense, is not conceived as being immediately di- 
rected toward an object, but only through the mediation of sensation 
or thought. What is spoken of here, however, is an “intentional” 
feeling immediately directed toward an object (or objective for- 
mality), and this is what is present in the feeling (grasping) of values 
(pp. 269-71). Its relation to the objective value-correlate is analogous 
to that of representation to its objective correlate. Thus, the value- 
response is not an operation of representation to which a feeling is 
tacked on; it is not a feeling about something, but rather a feeling 
of something (pp. 272-73). 

The logic of this position might be expressed in terms of a suf- 
ficiently traditional proposition, which may help to render the po- 
sition more comprehensible. Take the proposition: “Omne ens est 
unum, verum, bonum.” The proposition would seem to say at least 
the following: every being is one in itself; it is true in its relation 
to the intellect; it is good in its relation to the will. Since, however, 
we can assume that the proposition is meaningful, and since it 
expresses a judgment, it involves at least that every being can be 
known as one, true, good. Now, unless with Kant we want to put 
the whole burden of distinction on the cognitive operation, we shall 
have to say that there is some objective foundation which makes 
the distinct predications valid. Without minimizing the problem 
of oneness we can for the purposes of the present investigation 
content ourselves with asserting that the principle of oneness is 
the unique and incommunicable esse of that which is. A being is 


54 It might not be amiss to re-examine in this light what St. Thomas Aquinas 
has to say about “knowledge by connaturality.” It is questionable whether 
a purely rational logic can ever come to terms with the existential. 

55 “Im Verlaufe des intentionalen Fiihlens ‘erschliesst’ sich uns vielmehr 
die Welt der Gegenstande selbst, nur eben von ihrer Wertseite her” (p. 273). 
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known to be one in that it is known to be. If, however, it is true 
by its relation to intellect, there would seem to be in it an objective 
correlate of intellection somehow distinct from the objective prin- 
ciple of oneness. In phenomenological terms this objective correlate 
is the being’s signification, which is but another way of saying its 
being-essence or whatness.® 

The crucial problem in all this lies in the goodness of that which is. 
If the relation demands an objective correlate, it demands that 
what is related to willing be an objective formality called goodness 
(or value). Unless, however, we want to say that willing is a cognitive 
as well as an appetitive operation, we seem forced to admit a cognitive 
operation corresponding to the formality whereby that which is is 
good. Now, one can, of course, assert that this formality is the same 
as that whereby it is true. On the other hand, there seems good 
reason to suspect that it might be a distinct formality, that sig- 
nification and value are not identical aspects of that which is. And 
this is precisely what Scheler asserts. Not only, he says, is value an 
objective formality distinct from signification, but the object (being) 
is grasped under this formality by a cognitive operation distinct 
from intellection—by a value-emotion.” 

The theory just described can be somewhat conveniently illus- 
trated in the realm of esthetics. Suppose one strolls through an 
art gallery and suddenly comes upon a painting one has never seen 
before, say Rouault’s “Christ among the Fishermen.” Stopping 
before the picture, it would seem that one would go through two 
distinct operations (or series of operations) with regard to it. By 
examining the details one grasps what the painting “represents,” 
which is to say its signification. By another process, much more 
difficult to describe, one arrives at the judgment: “This painting 
is beautiful.” By the mere fact of temporal sequence it is clear that 
the two judgments: “This painting represents Christ on the seashore 
among the fishermen of Galilee” and “This painting is beautiful” 
are distinct judgments. It would seem, too, that the judgments 
are materially distinct (in content). The question, then, is whether 
the two judgments are two successive and distinct judgments of 


56 It should be recalled that Scheler, though a realist, holds for a non- 
rational grasp of reality or existence. 

‘7 It seems hardly necessary to investigate the sort of distinction said to 
prevail among these various objective formalities. One need but satisfy 
oneself that the distinction is sufficient to justify a distinction of cognitive 
operations. From a non-causal theory of cognition little more can justifiably 
be demanded. 
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signification—what the painting represents and its esthetic value 
being two modes of signification—or one judgment of signification 
and one judgment of value. The latter hypothesis is that of Scheler, 
and it motivates him to posit two cognitive operations which are 
not only materially but also formally diverse. 


THEORY OF ETHICAL VALUES 


The theory of values thus illustrated in the realm of esthetics 
Scheler extends to a general theory of values applicable not only 
to esthetic but also to ethical and religious values. Since in each 
of these realms the theory demands considerable ramifications, we 
shall confine ourselves for the purpose of this study to a further 
investigation of the theory as it applies to ethical values. If, as 
Scheler insists, ethics is to be a scientific theory, its concern is not 
with moral action as such, which is a question of willing, but with 
judging the morality of action, which is a question of knowing. 
If, in addition, ethics is to be a strictly philosophical discipline, 
it cannot derive its principles from extra-philosophical sources. 
In Scheler’s opinion, however, this does not mean that it cannot 
derive its principles from extra-rational sources; in fact, to insist 
only on rationality in philosophy is to be extremely unphilosophical, 
even irrational. 

The aim of phenomenological ethics is to seek in human actions 
themselves the determination whereby they are good or evil. If, 
says Scheler in agreement with Kant, the morality of human actions 
were to be determined by a world of objective goods, known by 
intellect and desired by will, we would be condemned to a sort of 
ethical empiricism; what objects are good and what evil would 
have to be discovered empirically.** And this would be true even 
in an ethics based on the positing of a summum bonum (whether 
abstract or concrete), since particular participations in this highest 
good would still be discovered empirically—and we would be in- 
volved in an ethical relativism.” On the other hand, he refuses to 


58 Scheler holds, of course, that to say of something that it is “beautiful” 
(or good or worthful) is to enunciate a meaningful statement about the thing, 
not merely about one’s reaction to it (or “people’s” reaction to it). It is 
in this sense that his axiology is “material.” 

5° To say that ethics is an “a priori” science is to say that it is concerned 
with moral “essences,” which are completely independent (for the pheno- 
menologist) of existing actions. 

* This assertion seems somewhat arbitrary on Scheler’s part; it is not 
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agree with Kant that the morality of human actions is in no way 
materially determined; actions are moral or immoral, whether or 
not they are realized, but their morality does not derive from a 
subjective imperative. It was in order to escape the dilemma of 
an empirical, inductive ethics and a purely formal ethics 4 la Kant 
that Scheler developed the theory whereby objective values—as 
qualities of human actions—could be directly accessible to non- 
intellectual operation, an operation which would have a logic of its 
own (thus permitting a general theory) just as rigid as any rational 
logic.“ If, of course, one defines intellect as the “faculty of truth,” 
then it must be the faculty of ethical truth as well, and no dispute 
is possible. But that is postulatory definition, which solves nothing. 
The fundamental difficulty would seem to be that a “logique du 
ceeur” risks being arbitrary, since there could be a different “lo- 
gique” for every “coeur.” This, however, involves an oversim- 
plification of Scheler’s position. There is little fear of a different 
logic for every reason, since reason is governed by objective laws 
which it does not create. Why, says Scheler, should not a “logique 
du cceur” be objective, governed by objective laws which it, too, 
does not create? If I see clearly that two plus two equals four, 
so that I know no one can rightly see the sum otherwise, why cannot 
I see clearly that murder is evil, so that I know no one can rightly 
see it otherwise? The dispute certainly will not be over the truth 
of the ethical proposition here enunciated but rather over the nature 
of the judgment in which it is enunciated. For Scheler it is an 
analytical judgment, in which the predicate is contained in the 
essence of the subject, i.e., the negative moral value “evil” belongs 
to the very essence of the moral (not physical) action “murder.”® 


clear why a moral essence may not be judged in comparison with a summum 
bonum. 

% Jbid., p. 59. This, of course, would necessitate an adequate philosophical 
anthropology, but Scheler does not shrink even from that. 

® As the positivists remark aptly enough, there is no disputing definitions. 

°° There is, of course, the problem of communication in this sort of theory, 
but is it any greater than was the problem of rational communication prior 
to Plato and Aristotle? In a sense Scheler looks upon himself as the Plato 
of value logic. 

** It is unfortunate that illustrations of a priori cognition must always be 
taken from the realm of mathematics, but experience has shown the risk 
of other types of illustration. It does raise the question, however, as to 
just how “material” Scheler’s ethics really is. 

*° Were its judgments only such, the a priori “science” of ethics would be 
purely abstract. The individual subject must be able to judge in the concrete, 
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Both the ethics of Kant and the ethics of Aristotle would enunciate 
the same proposition with regard to the action in question. For 
Aristotle, says Scheler, intellect intends the action as an object which 
is evil; will intends the same object in so far as it is evil; but no 
act intends the evil itself, which is a negative value. Kant, on the 
other hand, will reject the whole Aristotelian framework; the act 
is evil because it is forbidden by an autonomous imperative of the 
will. Scheler’s is an intermediate position: the (negative) value of 
the act is the object of a distinct operation which is neither intellect 
nor will but emotion. Thus, the action is not evil because it fails 
to correspond with an objective norm of goodness, nor because it is 
forbidden by a universalized moral imperative, but because a ne- 
gative moral value inheres (necessarily) in it, which value is grasped 
in an emotional act of value-appreciation. 

To this same operation, then, belongs the recognition of an ob- 
jective hierarchy of values, which, like the distinction of positive 
and negative values, is to be found by a comparison of the values 
themselves and not by measuring them against an abstract “norm” 
of goodness.” “For this,” says Scheler, “there is an intuitive ‘pre- 
ference-evidence,’® for which no logical deduction can be a sub- 
stitute” (p. 87). There is a formal order of values based on the 
essential bearers (‘“‘subjects” in which the values inhere), e.g., persons, 
things, acts, individuals, collectivities, etc. There is also a material 
order of values, according to the intrinsic content of the value itself, 
e.g., pleasant-unpleasant, noble-common, spiritual values, sacred 
(religious) values. According to Kant any material ethics is ne- 


“This is murder,” and with the same kind of necessity. Scheler is somewhat 
less successful in eliminating arbitrariness from this sort of judgment. 

‘6 This is an obvious oversimplification of Aristotle, but it serves the 
purpose here of contrasting his position with that of Kant. 

8? This, of course, involves a denial of the principle that every comparison 
of “good” and “better” implies a “best,” which is approached more or less 
nearly. The principle, as proposed by both St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
does bear re-examination; it is a two-edged sword. Still, one wonders if it 
is possible completely to neglect Plato’s advice in the Philebus that we have 
always a “measure” of comparison. Can any moralist dispense with a standard 
against which to measure good and evil? 

8° The German Vorzugsevidenz is impossible to translate. Vorziehen, which 
we translate by “to prefer,” is the “emotional” operation corresponding to 
the objective gradation of higher and lower values. 

8° It is to be noted that the distinction of positive and negative values is 
a material distinction. In the order of preference a lower formal value is 
(materially) negative in relation to a higher formal value. 
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cessarily pragmatic (success ethics), not permitting us to judge wheth- 
er an action is good or bad in itself, but only on the basis of the 
results it produces, and this generally according as they are pleasant 
or unpleasant for the subject judging.” Scheler agrees that “success 
ethics” is simply invalid, but he denies that a material ethics is 
necessarily a success ethics. Success itself would have to be objec- 
tively evaluated, and that would ultimately demand an intuition 
into the value of what is produced. 

It might be well to point out here that Scheler’s theory of objective 
value in moral acts is directly related to Husserl’s theory of in- 
tentionality or “immanent objectivity.” Though the judgment, “Two 
plus two equals four,” can exist only in a thinking subject, the truth 
of the judgment in no way depends on the subject—the subject 
produces the act of judgment, it does not produce its truth. So, too, 
for example, an act of love of God can exist only in a loving subject, 
but the goodness of the act depends in no way on the subject—the 
act is objectively good.” Where the intentional object of an act 
is intrinsic (immanent) to the act (whether a cognitive or a moral 
act), the objective determination of the act is intrinsic to the act 
itself, and an evaluation of the act will not require the additional 
evaluation of an object exterior to the act. 

To get back to the hierarchy of values. Not only, says Scheler, 
are values “irreducible fundamental phenomena of emotional in- 
tuition,” each having its own essence, but the relationship of values 
to each other is essentially (a priori) determined. It is precisely 
here, however, that Scheler’s ethics begins to manifest a fundamental 
weakness. A theory of values, which in the esthetic order evidences 
considerable merit, finds difficulty in coping with the concept of 
obligation, without which, it would seem, a comparison of essential 
moral values is affected with a certain sterility. If the determina- 
tion of moral value lies entirely within the act itself, it would seem 
that any obligation attaching to an act should be intrinsic to it, too, 


7” This, of course, has its source in Kant’s identification of the material 
and the sensual. The rational—and hence the spiritual—must always be 
formal. One is reminded here of Locke’s identification of good and evil with 
“what causes pleasure or pain.” Kant tended to identify all “material” 
theories with Lockian empiricism. 

7 On this point the weakness of Kant’s ethical theory becomes apparent. 
According to Kant an act derives its moral value from the imperative which 
commands it. An act which cannot be commanded has no moral value. 
Thus, since an act of love cannot be commanded it can have no moral value. 
The proposition, “Love of God is good,” becomes, then, meaningless. 
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discoverable by the same intuition in which the essential value of 
the act is given. If a positive value clearly seen does not contain 
within itself the moral necessity of realization, and if a negative 
value clearly seen does not contain the moral necessity of non- 
realization, it is difficult to see how one can derive an obligation at 
all without appealing to some sort of norm outside the particular 
values in question. Can a mere comparison of values add an obligation 
which is not intrinsic to the values themselves? With regard to 
such negative values as murder (or any of the actions forbidden by 
the ten commandments) this obligation may well be given,” but 
where it is a question of comparative values, where the intuition is 
a Vorziehen, but where the particular values involved are “positive” 
values in their own order, it would seem that something more than 
intrinsic values or the essential hierarchy of values is necessary 
in order to determine the existence of an obligation with regard 
to the realization or non-realization of any particular value and, 
hence, of the performance or non-performance of any particular act. 

Scheler is, of course, quite well aware of the function of authority 
and of its command in the determination of obligation. Against 
any form of subjectivistic morality he insists that an authoritative 
command cannot consist merely in a communication of what a 
superior wills; intrinsic to every command in the strict sense is the 
intimation of a moral obligation.” This obligation, like the value 
to be realized, and to which it is related, is in the ideal order (p. 218); 
it is, in fact, itself a “bearer” of value, which value has its own 
essence and its own place in the hierarchy of values. Even counsel, 
which does not, it is true, impose an obligation, is more than an 
expression of will; it contains a moral judgment as to what should 
be done and is intended as an authoritative help to a free decision 
based on the recipient’s (guided) intuition of a value to be realized 
(p. 220). The problem, however, is not that of responding to a 
command which obliges, nor even that of acting (or choosing) with 
regard to a value “given” as a must (gesollf)—though Scheler has 
difficulty showing how this “must” is contained in the very essence 


7 Even here it might be questioned whether the obligation of avoiding 
murder is given in an intuition of the (negative) moral value of the act, or 
whether the obligation is to be sought in the relationship to a “law” extrinsic 
to the act as such. This relation might, of course, be “intuited,” but it is not 
independent of a “norm.” 

7% For Kant the imposing of obligation is the exclusive prerogative of the 
autonomous categorical imperative. The will of a superior can be “grasped” 
by the practical reason, but it is not the will of another as such which “obliges.” 
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of the value in question. Rather, the problem is more fundamental: 
faced with two unequal positive values, where the choice of one 
involves eliminating the other (and it is of the very nature of positive 
choice that it negates some other positive value), can it be said 
universally that there is obligation to realize the higher value, even 
where this obligation is not derived from a command? And, if this 
obligation does not always exist, what criterion is there for deter- 
mining when it does and when it does not exist? 

Though the most obvious illustrations which spring to mind in 
this situation are in the realm of religious obligation, it might be 
well to settle here for a comparison of values which are religiously 
neutral—though Scheler’s ethical theory does purport to extend 
also to religious values. Let us suppose a man standing in line 
to buy a ticket for a football game. Let us suppose, too, that he 
sees clearly that the value of attending the football game is in the 
pleasure he will get out of it. Near the line is one of those ever- 
present Sisters collecting for a local orphanage. Now, despite the 
fact that our customer is aware that many others on line could well 
afford to make a contribution, he also sees clearly that he would 
be realizing a higher value in giving the price of admission to the 
Sister and foregoing ‘he pleasure of seeing the game—since the value 
of charity belongs to a higher order than that of pleasure, the real- 
ization of the latter positive value is necessarily the realization of 
a negative value in the former order; the non-realization of a positive 
value is itself a negative value (cf. p. 224). Thus, if the man stays 
in line, buys his ticket, and sees the game, he has not only made 
a choice between seeing a football game and performing an act of 
charity, he has preferred a negative value of a higher order to a 
positive value of the same order. Has his ethical “preference” 
been erroneous, and has his moral action been evil?” It is doubtful 
that Scheler would answer, yes, to these questions, yet it is difficult 
to see how his theory permits him to answer otherwise. If he does 
answer otherwise, does his answer involve something more than 
an intuition of the essential values and of the essential hierarchy 
they represent? 


% Especially if we say, with Scheler, that “das Sein des positiven Wertes 
ist selbst ein positiver Wert, und das Nichtsein des positiven Wertes ist ein 
Unwert” (pp. 223-24), are we obliged to say that every non-realization of a 
positive value involves a negative value- 

7° There are those, of course, who would range such a concrete preferencs 
on the side of evil and call it a “positive imperfection”; but one wondeer 
if life can be lived this way. 
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It is true, of course, that a general judgment of the sort “The 
value of a good football game is as such preferable to the value 
of an act of charity” would have to be rejected; but if that is all 
Scheler’s theory has told us, it has not contributed much. Nor is 
that what Scheler purports to do. Each concrete moral act has 
its own essence and essential value, and the function of a “scientific 
ethics” is to enable us to make a valid preference-judgment in a 
concrete situation. Even if we grant that the distinction of “higher” 
and “lower” values is based on the “essences” of the values in ques- 
tion (p. 107), and that the “preference” of one value over another 
is not a “choice” (p. 108), but a special act of value-cognition in 
which one value is “given” as higher than another (p. 107), the 
hierarchy being not “deduced” but “intuited” (p. 110), we are no 
nearer to an answer to the question of obligation in the example 
cited. Nor is it sufficient to affirm that the judgment of obligation 
is distinct from the judgment of value (pp. 199-200); this affirmation 
tells us that obligation is based on value, rather than vice versa, 
but it does not answer the question of obligation in the concrete 
situation under discussion. This, in turn, makes it doubtful whether 
it answers the question in any concrete sit: ation, i.e., independently 
of an imperative, categorical or otherwise. 

Objective obligation (Gesollisein), Scheler tells us, is in the ideal 
sense” based on an objective value-insight. But the general rule 
which he gives to characterize this insight is at best somewhat dis- 
concerting: “Whatever is positively value-full should be, and whatever 
is negatively value-full should not be.” On that basis it would 
seem that there is a positive obligation to give one’s money to the 
good Sister and an equal obligation not to enjoy the football game. 
Perhaps in the concrete situation a special ethical insight might 
tell him that on this occasion enjoying the football game embodies 
a superior value, but there is danger that such an “intuition” might 
be overworked, and the situation is still pretty rough for the man 
who simply admits that he wants to see the game without denying 
that the act of charity would be “better.” Nor is it necessary to 
point out that an extension of the principle would make life pretty 


7 Cf. Schutz, “Max Scheler’s Epistemology and Ethics II,” Rev. of Meta- 
physics, XI (1958), 491. 

7 The only possible sense, since obligation relates to an act which does 
not exist: “Alles Sollen ist daher ohne weiteres ein Seinsollen von etwas” 
(p. 221), presupposing the non-existence of its object (p. 222). 

7% “Alles positiv Wertvolle soll sein, und alles negativ Wertvolle soll nicht 
sein” (p. 221). 
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unlivable. On the other hand, it is difficult to see what answer 
Scheler could give to the ethics of Sartre, for whom values are at 
one and the same time objective and a function of human liberty. 
Sartre, too, is following what he calls a phenomenological intuition, 
but one which is simply the contradictory of Scheler’s. Scheler 
could say, of course, “I simply see that Sartre is wrong,” but it is 
doubtful that by so doing he will impress anyone but himself. The 
question of generalization is, after all, an enduring problem for phe- 
nomenology: a material a priori is all very well, but if its only guar- 
antee is the intuition in which it is grasped, how can it be generalized 
sufficiently to found a general ethical theory?” There is no denying 
the fascination there is in the sort of appeal for personal responsibility 
which we find in Kierkegaard or Nietzsche, but neither Kierkegaard 
nor Nietzsche attempted to reconcile that sort of personal responsibil- 
ity with a “science” of ethics—the prophet simply speaks with 
authority, not “scientifically.” A certain “science” of moral values 
might perhaps be recognized, but unless that “science” can handle 
the concept of obligation, it seems scarcely adequate as an “ethics.” 

It would, however, be unfair to leave Scheler’s treatment of 
obligation there—any purely natural ethics has trouble handling 
the concept of obligation, particularly of positive obligation. So 
aware of this is Scheler that he feels justified in asserting that the 
only “original” obligation is negative, i.e., to avoid evil. In support 
of this contention he cites the decalogue. This, of course, saves 
the theory somewhat, but since moral “evil” is but another way of 
saying “negative value,” the problem is back where it began: when 
are we obliged to impede the realization of a negative value, and 
when are we not obliged to do so? 


7” In this matter Husserl is more consistent; he realizes that the only 
way an intuition can absolutely guarantee the essence which is its object 
is for it to be at the same time constitutive of its object. There is more than 
one reason to suspect, of course, that Scheler’s intuition, too, is constitutive, 
but that raises another problem: how effect the synthesis of Scheler’s “real- 
ism” with his “constituted” ethical values? It should be remarked again, 
however, that Scheler’s ethics is in reality more a methodology than a 
theory. 

* “Was iiberhaupt ‘gesollt’ ist, ist urspriinglich niemals das Sein des 
Guten, sondern nur das Nichtsein des Uebels” (p. 224). “Der Akt des Willens, 
bezogen auf die Handlung, ist primar immer ein ‘non fiat,’ nicht ein ‘fiat’” 
(Philosophische Weltanschauung, pp. 30-31; cf. pp. 30-32). 

* This becomes particularly ticklish, if one holds, with Scheler, that the 
non-realization of a positive value is itself a negative value (cf. supra, p. 
296; Schutz, op. cit., II, 493). 
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In an effort to answer this last question Scheler approaches the 
problem of obligation from another point of view, from that of 
“duty.” In this regard, he says, there is no sense in speaking of duty 
which is not duty toward the authority of someone (p. 226). This, 
however, is not an appeal for a voluntaristic ethics, wherein good 
and evil would be based solely on the will of God (pp. 226-27). Here 
Scheler states clearly that he prefers the Thomist position, but even 
better than that he finds an ethics where conduct is looked upon 
as good to the extent that it is in content identical with God’s know- 
ledge and will (p. 227).% There is, then, a certain imperative of 
obligation, but it is not an autonomous categorical imperative; 
rather it is an ideal “must” which has its own value, and which is 
somehow grasped in grasping the relationship in which man stands 
to God. 

This approach permits Scheler to explain from an ethical point 
of view the obligation of faith and love. Since he sees neither as an 
act of will (cf. p. 308) but rather both as acts of response to value, 
he will not admit that either can be commanded.™ Still, there is a 
sense in which one can speak of the “obligation” to believe and to 
love, since the acts themselves embody moral values which must 
be realized. Looked at from the point of view of personal responsi- 
bility there can be an obligation to “render oneself, by acts of the 
will, capable of accomplishing an act of belief or an act of love” 
(p. 234). An imperative, such as “Love thy neighbor,” then, he 
interprets not as a command but as a statement that he who does 
so realizes a high moral value, wherein is contained an ideal Sein- 
sollen, which is intuitively seen (pp. 236-37). Thus, obligation itself 
is seen as a value intrinsic to the ideal essence of certain moral acts. 
Phenomenologically speaking obligation should be discovered from 
looking at the act itself objectively (p. 242). By the same token, 
there is more moral value in performing it because the act is com- 
manded—there is in this sort of action a greater personal value 
(p. 243). Not only does an act performed with ease because of an 


8 The conception here is not easy to follow. In it there is a hint of the 
somewhat “pantheistic” metaphysics in which Scheler’s speculations ulti- 
mately terminate. Cf. Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos; Philosophische 
Weltanschauung, pp. 5-15; Vom Ewigen im Menschen. 

8° As already mentioned, a Kantian ethics, basing moral value on a moral 
imperative, can attribute no moral value to what cannot be commanded; 
hence no moral value to faith or love. 

8 For Scheler’s theory on the essence of the moral person and on “per- 
sonalistic” ethics, cf. pp. 482-586. 
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acquired moral virtue have equal objective value with the same 
act performed at the cost of great difficulty and sacrifice, but the 
former can have a greater total moral value, because it is the act 
of a virtuous moral person (ibid.). Virtue is “the immediately ex- 
perienced power to do something which should be done.”® 

There is unquestionably a certain austere beauty in such a con- 
ception, but it leaves unanswered the question of what determines 
a moral value to be a gesollter. One can say, of course, that the 
highest of all moral values, realized in love of God, can be seen 
immediately as obligatory and that there is a negative obligation 
to avoid every act whose essence is seen to be in conflict with this 
highest of values. If one does so, however, it would seem that one 
is (a) positing as a criterion of obligation something extrinsic to the 
acts themselves; and (b) leaving unanswered the question of obliga- 
tion where there is a choice between two positive values of different 
orders. Obligation has no significance if it has no content, and it 
is difficult to see how this content can be determined if we look 
only at objective values or even at an objective hierarchy of values. 

Admittedly this paper presents a thoroughly inadequate discussion 
of Scheler’s theory of ethical values, since it treats neither the per- 
sonalistic basis of that theory nor the high point of its development, 
which is a philosophy of religion. The purpose, however, has been 
merely to examine the fundamental value approach to a “science” 
of ethics and to single out certain reserves which the theory seems 
to impose. That the theory has many merits, especially in its cri- 
ticisms of inadequate theories, is unquestionable, but that it is in 
itself an adequate theory is extremely doubtful. Paradoxically 
enough, its very strength would seem to be its greatest weakness. 
In eliminating both Kant’s subjective norm of obligation and an 
extrinsic, abstract norm of morality, Scheler has eliminated two 
“moments” the synthesis of which might well complete his own 
theory. 


* “Tugend ist die unmittelbar erlebte Mdchtigkeit ein Gesolltes zu tun” 
(p. 220). We have translated erlebles by “experienced,” but in reality it is 
both more and less than that. 
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VERY PHILOSOPHY studies spirit, just as it studies the Absolute 

or the world of nature, but only certain philosophies can properly 

be called spiritualist. Similarly, all have some point of view with 

regard to history, but not all manifest essentially historical features. 

All, too, have some concern with existence; yet they cannot properly 
be said to belong to the existentialist current. 


Wuat Is a “SprrRiTUALIST” PHrLosopnuy ? 


What, then, are the characteristics of a philosophy which gives 
such a prominent place to spirit that it becomes the central theme 
and the philosophy thus deserves to be classified as spiritualist? The 
meaning of the term “spirit” has varied with the various currents 
of thought down the centuries: from avedua and vots in Greek 
antiquity, to the spirit of Wisdom and Holiness in the Old and 
New Testaments, to spirit as self-consciousness, first developed in 
Christian thought and later reintroduced by Descartes. Leibniz 
identifies spirit with the monad; Hegel bases his philosophy on the 
Absolute Spirit in all its forms; and so we could continue indefinitely 
down to the present. 

The wide variety of meanings of the term “spirit” in contemporary 
philosophy has so increased that the exploration of this treacherous 
terrain is possible only after we have settled on some basic principle 
as point of departure. Such a principle is found precisely in the 
act of knowing. The complex problems it raises, however, demand 
special care in their analysis. 


Translated by Mario Giacchi, M.A., and W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELF-POSSESSION 
IN THE INTENTIONAL ORDER 


The act of knowing changes meaning considerably according to 
whether it refers to the knowledge of another or to the knowledge 
of oneself. In the first case, the content of the cognitive act is other 
than myself. It is an appearance (such as colors, odors, etc.), an 
object that presents itself as a content within the act of knowing, 
but a content that is always different from the act itself. 

In the second case, the content of the act of knowing is the subject 
itself, the “I” who accomplishes the act. Hence in this return upon 
oneself the cognitive act brings self-possession to the one who per- 
forms it. 

In no other case does the content of an act of knowing become 
truly possessed, for the simple reason that its content is always 
other than the knowing subject. Hence in the first case the dis- 
tinction between knowing and possessing is rigorous, required as 
it is by the very nature of things. 

Whenever there is knowledge of self (or self-consciousness), the 
distinction between knowing and possessing is no longer the same 
as in the knowing and possessing of things other than myself, since 
the object of the knowing is the same as the knower. But this calls 
for an explanation. The explanation rests in the fact that the “I” 
who is known is the alternate appearance of the “I” who knows, 
as though there were two views of the same object, as, for example, 
in the case of a line that appears concave from side ‘A’ and convex 
from side ‘B.’ ‘A’ will be the point from which the concavity is 
seen as the cognitive act; ‘B’ is the point from which the convexity 
is seen as possession. The two aspects of the line are so intimately 
united as to form one and the same line. Nevertheless, it presents 
a duality which is not so much static and structural as functional. 
It is no less important for this reason. 

We may distinguish self-possession from self-knowledge, but we 
cannot separate them. One is neither separate nor separable from 
the other. And it is this inseparability which necessarily makes self- 
knowledge always a self-possession also. Knowing and having are 
here inseparable; they stand or fall together; one cannot be without 
the other. On the contrary, when the content of my knowing is 
other than my own act of knowing, it appears that there is not only 
a distinction between knowing and having but also separation and 
profound heterogeneity. 
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This notion of the possession of oneself as distinct from the know- 
ledge of oneself, distinct but not separate, is all the more important 
in that it helps us to translate into terms accessible to the most 
elementary critico-philosophical reflection the age-old theme of 
the relation of thought to being. If in thinking and knowing we 
have an experience which is familiar and in which common sense and 
philosophic reflection can somehow meet together, then with respect 
to being itself philosophic reflection can draw out of this same ex- 
perience speculative conclusions which go far beyond an empiricism 
that must always remain approximate and imprecise. 

The decisive moment in the development of this line of reflection 
occurred in Augustine’s recognition of the inner experience of the ego 
accessible to every man. It has never ceased to raise its voice both 
throughout the Middle Ages and in modern and contemporary 
philosophy, despite the latter’s new interests and new orientations. 
Emphasizing this knowledge of oneself has thus meant the high- 
lighting of an aspect of being so significant as to become the central 
focus of fruitful philosophical investigation and a key for unravelling 
the tangle of doubts and difficulties which have accumulated around 
the problem of being in relation to knowing. Let us explore how 
this is so. 

The possession of oneself is the necessary and essential effect of 
knowing oneself; and possession of oneself is the privileged event that 
reveals the nature of being as act of be-ing. In fact, the possession 
of oneself is the same act of being that is bound up with the act of 
knowing in a manner that is indissoluble even while it allows dis- 
tinction. There would be no possession of oneself and thus no act 
of being unless there were knowledge of oneself; and conversely, 
there would be no knowledge of oneself unless there were an act 
of knowing. 

But is it the first relation between possession (being) and knowing 
which is the more fundamental, or is it the second? Up to now 
we have spoken as though the act of knowing were the foundation 
for the act of being. We are, in fact, dealing with that specific 
activity of self-knowledge which renders possible the awareness of 
self-possession in a manner that is original and unique when compared 
to the possession of any other thing. It is the light of the intellect 
which of itself reveals being as in its own right a subject which knows 
and therefore is spiritual. And if the immateriality of knowing is 
per se a reverse or negative revelation of what materiality is in 
external things, then this negative character of matter presents 
itself as the counterpart of a new positive dimension of being: the 
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dimension proper to the realm of spirit. Now this dimension of 
spirit is something positive in itself and does not consist merely 
of a negation of spatio-corporeal matter; it has an inner density and 
self-coherence which fully and essentially manifests itself in being 
master, judge, and ruler of itself in such a way as to be able to 
orient itself in one direction or another. 

This is the characteristic of being that manifests itself as freedom. 
This ability to dispose of oneself means independence of others. 
Thus it is a source of autonomy able to originate modes of being 
which preserve the stamp of spirituality from their origin. It is 
spirituality and therefore freedom. The doctrine of free will has 
its foundation and its strength of persuasion and efficacy in this 
awareness and possession of oneself. 

The cogito ergo sum of Descartes has been subjected to many 
opposing interpretations; but it resists any one exclusive inter- 
pretation just as does the dubilo of Augustine. For example, the 
sum is, indeed, a determination of being; but it is such only insofar 
as it signifies the self-possession and the self-disposability of the 
one who doubts and thinks and knows himself. Being is here perfect 
self-disposability only because it is in one who possesses himself and 
thus belongs to the realm of spirit. 

But what is the extent of this self-possession and autonomy ? We 
must concede immediately that it is limited to the realm of in- 
tentionality. I do not possess myself really and totally in the realm 
of knowing, nor in the realization of my projects, nor in the domain 
of affections, but only in the realm of intentionality. In the in- 
tentional realm our freedom, our dominion, our capacity for maneu- 
vering is complete without any left-overs that limit its scope. The 
privilege of commanding all other human activities is revealed in 
precisely this realm of intentional disposability; and it is a privilege 
that rightly belongs to the spirit. 

The problem of free will would never have arisen if the fact had 
been considered within its proper limits: the limits of intentionality. 
Compared to other spiritual activities and their respective objects, 
it is the privilege of intentional activity not to submit to any kind 
of limitation or restriction. This remarkable fact invites us_ to 
explore it further, insofar as it has become the dominant and distinct- 
tive noite of a particular current of philosophical thought today. 

There is another reason for the aptness of this study. The act 
of intention of which we are speaking has a meaning that is entirely 
in accord with ordinary language, so much so that the fundamental 
nature of spirit can be reduced to it, as to the core of all spiritual 
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activities. It should not be surprising, then, that, whether as self- 
knowledge or as self-possession, the intentional act can become a 
new point of departure firm enough to support a speculative method 
that can claim the distinctive title of a “spiritualist” philosophy. 


INTENTIONALITY AND RELATION TO OTHERS 


Before we can decide whether a method is “intentionalist” or not, 
we must first examine the primary characteristic of intentionality. 
It consists in a certain self-surrender, an unlimited openness, to the 
things and the world that confront us. Since the ego by nature is 
essentially dynamic and wishes to express itself and realize itself, 
to live and feel its own life and existence, it promptly and spon- 
taneously directs itself towards everything around it as other 
than and yet congenial to itself. And it does this as though 
it expects thus to realize itself more fully and intensely through 
the beings surrounding it in the world. My ego is a continual and 
insistent reaching out to beings other than myself. Beginning with 
phenomenology, the guiding insight of much of non-subjective and 
non-idealistic contemporary philosophy is this openness of the self 
to beings in order that it may find in their being a point of de- 
parture for its own existential and intellectual journey. The im- 
portance of stressing from the very beginning this role of other 
beings will become clearer at the end of the spiritual journey. 

For the moment, it is well to call attention once more to the terms 
which the philosophical language of our time has chosen to express 
the spirit’s constant reference to another: namely, “intention” and 
“intentionality.” These words have the advantage of being rooted 
in the inner life of spirit and they seek to express a sense of orientation 
analogous to that of the traveller or navigator who uses the points 
of the compass of physical space to take his bearings. The “points 
of the compass” according to which the intentional act orients 
itself are those of a spiritual space which is responsible for constituting 
the directions and meaning of physical space itself and making us 
aware of them. For if the Cartesian cogifo was concerned with truth 
as evident to the reasoning and mathematical mind, the intentional 
cogilo is concerned with the directions and meanings of things that 
are distinct from consciousness and yet evident to it in a multiplicity 
of aspects and implications. 

There are various stages in this openness to others, this journey 
during which the ego comes to know itself in the expansion of its 
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being, both successively and concentrically. They form the bases 
of a process which can be elevated to the dignity of a method. It 
will be a method insofar as it keeps close to the path traced out by 
the dynamism of the search, obeying rules which it has in part 
created and in part discovered but which it makes its own as modes 
and structures of its being. 

This process is anything but rectilinear or circular, because it 
advances subject to hesitations, deviations, and regressions, thus 
revealing the precariousness inherent in every method, even when 
the latter guarantees a constant orientation before and during the 
journey. In fact, the typical example of this kind of progress can 
be analyzed by a “case study” which results in a clear distinction 
between the diversity of tentative gropings in different directions 
and the single basic orientation which is striving to become conclusive 
and definitive. 


THE DOUBLE REFERENCE OF THE INTENTIONAL ACT: 
THE INTENTIONALIST METHOD 


The presence of consciousness as infentionality in all its acts can 
turn either the knowledge and possession of others or the knowledge 
and possession of self into a methodological principle. If the nature 
of being in which this presence is rooted is consciousness dynamically 
understood in its openness to being, that is, understood as inten- 
tionality, then consciousness has entrusted to it the role of describing 
not only whatever it meets along the road (the object, the noema) 
but also the acts which it lives and in which it renews itself at every 
instant (subject and noesis), since it lives both as experience (Erlebnis) 
and as a complexus of experiences. 

Thus arises phenomenology as a description both of the objects 
of consciousness and of the acts of consciousness (whether of one’s 
own acts or of the acts of others is not yet clear) and from this 
springs the theory of knowledge in general. 

If epistemology bases itself on the principle of self-consciousness 
by assuming self-consciousness as the very form of all knowing, 
even of knowing “the other,” it then becomes the underlying struc- 
ture of every philosophical methodology, including the method of 
its own applications. 

Certainly the dubito of St. Augustine, the cogito of Descartes, 
the volo of Maine de Biran, and the “intuitive act” of Bergson are 
ach the experience which the ego has of itself and of the reality 
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included in its orbit. This is the experience from which the seeker 
begins and to which he returns. And yet this practice of relating 
every datum to a deed or an act of an ego which recreates the 
datum and is revealed together with it, following a “spiritualist” 
method, invites rather than forbids us to take knowledge of “the 
other” as a point of departure simultaneous with self-consciousness. 
Nor does it matter whether this “other” is a thing or another ego. 

It is this relation to another that lifts the spirit and the spiri- 
tualism derived from it above an exclusively psychological perspec- 
tive. This other-than-itself compels the spiritual ego to take account 
of all experienced and experienceable reality, and thus extends 
its vision to an all-encompassing world horizon with all its spatio- 
temporal structures. And since there is no human spiritual ego 
except in a corporeal and worldly situation, this very situation 
imposes a perspective that opens out onto experience in its totality. 
Such a method possesses an efficacy and an expansiveness which 
must always be kept in mind in order to avoid the distortions which 
infallibly result whenever the point of view shrinks to an exclusively 
psychological one. 

The phrase of Leibniz: “Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non 
fuerit in sensu nisi intellectus ipse,” supposes the presence of some- 
thing other than the intellect itself in the intellect of the thinking 
subject, even though this “other” is transformed into something 
intelligible. This means that the lack of clear distinction between 
the senses and their objects which we find on the sense level is 
overcome on the level of intelligence by a perfectly lucid distinction 
between the intellect and its intelligible objects. The priority of 
the intellect over the senses (i.c., in its logical and axiological activity) 
does not mean the priority of the intellect itself over its own distinct 
intelligible objects. The question now is to understand just what 
this intelligible object is. 

The doctrine of “intentionalism” stresses the presence of the 
other within the ego so that the methodic starting point is at the 
same time both consciousness of the other and consciousness of self. 
In other words, the knowledge of “the other” is one with the knowl- 
edge of oneself. 

The intentionalist method always implies a double movement 
from being to the self and from the self to being, and this final 
moment is the one that perdures after all the acts of self-possession. 
Intentionalism is a sense of orientation—an orientation which the 
intentionalist decides to adopt as his own in order somehow to respond 
to the ultimate invitations which command all his searching. What- 
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ever the further determination of this basic orientation may be, it 
must never reduce to the mere order of thought that which within 
thought points beyond thought; and what points beyond thought 
is always precisely the infention of something or someone. 

It should now be clear how the climate of thought thus far outlined 
is basically intentionalist. It is made up of two starting points or 
directions of thought. The first is rooted in self-consciousness and 
is bound up with the dimension of being as autonomy and self- 
possession. This attitude springs from Augustine and Descartes 
and the constantly renewed interest in this theme down the ages. 
The second starting point is consciousness of others. Hence, if the 
essence of spirit is intentional activity, in the sense that this is the 
trait common to all properly human activity, no one will object 
if we speak from now on in terms of “intentionalism” rather than 
“spiritualism.” 


STARTING PorInt AND METHOD OF IDEALISM 


Now the question arises whether what has been said up to this 
point should be taken only as a methodic starting point of discovery 
and inquiry, or whether it can also be taken as an ontologically 
constitutive and systematic starting point and thus as metaphysical 
and definitive. 

The answer to such a question is of great interest for an inten- 
tionalist conception of spirit as distinct from other conceptions which 
one might call ”preter-intentionalist” in the sense of subordinating 
intentionality to other faculties and attitudes, or to spiritual activities 
such as thought, action, and the affective life. Of all these con- 
ceptions, the one that is farthest from the intentionalist method 
is the one in which method is taken not merely as an instrument 
in the investigation, however necessary it might be, but as having 
a logical content of its own (an idea of being rather than being). 
This is not to deny of course, that by reflection on the knowing act 
we discover that the act’s content is independent of the psychic 
process that contains it. 

The assumption of the “logical” method as a metaphysical starting 
point is what happens in the perspective of idealism. We must 
delay on this a moment before examining the relation between method 
and starting point in other points of view. 

Age-old speculation long ago divided up the problematic of 
metaphysics into three main perspectives: the world, the self, and 
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God. Tied down to a procedure that was intellectualistic or ration- 
alistic, the old spiritualism elaborated doctrines at the basis of which 
lies the category of substance. This took care of the metaphysical 
question of the thing in itself, without, however, including the 
intentionalist element and what it demands, namely, the distinctness 
of the content of the acts of the mind from these acts themselves, 
and the need for a relation between content and consciousness. 

In the modern world, Kant is the one most responsible for putting 
in question the scientific consistency of a substance-metaphysics. 
But from Kant and through Kant two movements of thought have 
developed which we must keep well distinguished: idealism and the 
new spiritualism. Both attain to speculative heights quite in harmony 
with the exigencies of modern philosophy, but they do so according 
to tendencies and orientations whose diversity must be underlined 
in order to clarify the point of our discussion. 

The naturalistic and empirico-scientific perspective is alien to 
both movements. But common to both is the high place given to 
the role and importance of the spirit. These common themes, 
however, only sharpen the mutual rivalry which both carry on 
in their determination to establish, each for its own account, the 
proper status of philosophy, as though each were convinced that 
it held the destiny of all future speculation in its hands. 

We can now say, without further delay, that between idealism 
and spiritualism there is the same difference as between “transcen- 
dentalism” and intentionality. The former affirms the continual 
process by which the Spirit, or the Idea, transcends one experience 
by another, one datum by another, and one situation by another. 
Such a continuous transcending, peculiar to the Spirit, which is an 
ideological ego, further implies the ubiquity of the spatio-temporal 
spirit on the one hand, and on the other hand (according to idealism) 
its capacity to produce and create the data, the situations, and the 
contents of experience. In a word, the idealistic method adopts a 
transcendentalism whose expanding progress is always reduced to 
the unity of the spiritual ego, as though the latter could contain 
the whole of its development at every moment of its expansion and 
of its historical becoming. 

But while intentionality admits the transcendence and ubiquity 
of spirit, it does not admit its productivity, because its contents are 
discovered, not created; they are intuited, not constituted. The 
activity appropriate to spiritual experience is affirmed as real and 
necessary. But the realistic aspect is asserted with as much energy 
as the subjective aspect. It is represented by acts which may be 
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said to form a stream, or what I would like to call a “state of pas- 
sage” or journey: sfatus viae. 

In the face of such intentionality, idealist transcendentalism is a 
pseudo or a semi-intentionality. Such philosophies have been pro- 
claimed by their spokesmen as “philosophies of the spirit,” but they 
are not authentically spiritualist philosophies. This is true of 
Dilthey’s “science of the spirit,” and it is true above all of Croce 
and Gentile, whose historicism and actualism were called “phi- 
losophies of the spirit,” but not “spiritualist philosophies.” 

In Dilthey, the method consists in identifying clearly the distinct 
elements of the contents of experience taken in their singularity 
and positiveness, by an interior dynamism which then proceeds 
dialectically through internal oppositions, overcoming them in ever 
new syntheses. In Croce and Gentile, every spiritual act comprehends 
the totality of experience, since the universality of spirit does not 
permit the exclusion of any content of experience whose actuality 
is not yet realized by the spirit itself. Such a process might indeed 
be accepted as part of a method insofar as the method dominated 
it as an instrument. But it is not acceptable when it exceeds the 
limits of a method and pretends to take on a metaphysical cha- 
racter. 


INTENTIONALISM AND THE SOLUTION 
oF METAPHYSICAL PROBLEMS 


In the face of these idealist philosophies of the spirit, the main 
lines are gradually emerging of a direction of thought to which the 
note of spiritualist can more fittingly be applied. 

But this does not prevent such a line of thought from appearing 
thus far so general in content as to seem somewhat superficial and 
verbal and hence subject to easy dismissal, the more so if we count 
its immediate results in comparison to those of its idealist rivals, 
especially in the fields of esthetics and history. But to overcome 
this excessive generality will it be sufficient to use the intentionalist 
method of which we have spoken, or will it be necessary to appeal 
further to a metaphysical starting point which the methodic inquiry 
could discover and describe but not explain, since the inquiry itself 
has been dependent upon it all the while? 

The question is justified by the fact that the road thus far travelled 
cannot be called satisfying even in its basic outlines. For we are 
faced with a mutual dependence between noema and noesis, between 
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the phenomenal object and the subject that perceives and thinks, 
nor can it be said that there is a perfect correlation between the two. 
The basic reason is that we have prescinded on the one hand from 
the material aspects of the object connected with its place in nature 
and its individuation; and on the other hand we have neglected 
everything in the spiritual acts that is accidental and subjective 
in an empirical way in the concrete process of our psychological 
becoming. Our method must therefore scrutinize more closely that 
multi-faceted stream of experience in which the intentional act 
takes place. 

Yet if the method turns into a mere interpretation of immediate 
experience so as to receive meanings and values as immediate as 
experience itself, linked to each other in an ordered manner, it must 
finally come to the point where on the critico-speculative horizon 
it is face to face with difficulties which it must accept without any 
possibility of solution unless some new method is adopted different 
from the one used before. 

Characteristic of this whole itinerary of the mind is the realization 
that these difficulties force themselves upon us as hypotheses or 
problems whose outlines can be made out only in a negative manner, 
thus inviting us to transcend all immediate experience that can be 
positively described. This is just the meaning of the so-called “putting 
in parentheses,” or epoché, i.e., the transcendental reduction common 
to the phenomenologico-intentionalist method: it indicates that 
what has been put aside can be described only through what it is 
not rather than through what it actually is or can be. 

We are now brought to a halt at that crucial point where the 
prospect opens out onto the “no-man’s land” that is metaphy- 
sics. 

Though it is natural to wish to come to closer grips with these 
problems, yet it is not possible to describe them, or even to focus 
on them clearly in thought and discussion without becoming aware 
of a certain feeling of anxiety, suspense, and expectation, as though 
a world is about to be revealed to us that is altogether different 
from that of our normal experience. It is as though, somewhere 
within those very difficulties, must be hidden the secret of existence 
and the ultimate meaning of the whole quest that unfolds in time. 
This strange feeling is due to our uncertainty about the proper 
methodic point of departure. Here the intentionalist method 
suddenly finds an application so unforeseen as to suggest the idea that 
now we are entering upon a new path quite different from the one 
followed up to now. 
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THE INDETERMINATION OF BEING PRIOR TO INTENTIONAL CHOICE : 
Tue “First INTENTIONS” OF SCHOLASTICISM 


As we embark on this new path we must point out how certain 
of its stages parallel in their own way the key moments of the 
dialectic of experience, but from afar and as though from a higher 
level: the level of metaphysics. The first phase has to do with the 
ego’s knowledge and possession of itself. This is attained by an 
exercise of the power of self-determination that is at the same time 
a discovery of the other-than-self. 

The occasion for this discovery is the realization that while self- 
possession is complete in the intentional order, it is only partial 
on all the other levels of our life, whether on the level of spirit 
(as in knowledge, action, and affections) or of “nature,” i.e., proper 
to a body which is naturally immersed in the world of perception 
unfolding before it in its concrete human situation. I am referring 
here to the obvious difficulties or limitations which are intrinsic 
to our human situation. The fact that they can be so clearly de- 
scribed suggests that our attitude toward them should be one of 
humble acceptance, together with acceptance of what, hypothetically 
at least, transcends them: namely, the infinite. 

We are all familiar with the medieval distinction between first 
intentions, which signify beings themselves in their own real struc- 
tures and are the subject of the metaphysics of being, and second 
intentions, which signify our own modes of thinking about these 
real structures and are the proper study of logic. Such a manner 
of speaking can be accepted in the perspective of modern inten- 
tionalist phenomenology if it is taken to mean this: that first in- 
tentions deal with the description both of our spiritual acts and of 
the contents of these acts—a description, moreover, whose value 
is purely analytic, not synthetic or constructive, and which prescinds 
from all value judgments. As so employed, first intention terms 
describe the subject and its objects from a point of view that is 
still ambiguous and neutral. This is the metaphysics of the so-called 
epoché. 

Such an intentional attitude precedes and remains indifferent to 
all particular determinations emanating from the individual egos 
who are carrying out the investigation. It is the attitude proper 
to the scientific investigation of phenomenal reality. In fact, not 
only the natural objects of such intentional acts but the knowing 
subjects themselves can be described in this way, giving rise to 
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the sciences of cosmology and of what we might call a “phenomenolo- 
gical psychology.” These are the two fundamental areas of being 
where scientific analysis is more exact in proportion as it molds 
itself more closely on the primary intuitions which support it. 
And this requires that no matter how I conceive the quality of 
the things, or of the spiritual acts which contain them (yet remain 
distinct from them), I must maintain an attitude of abstention from 
any value judgments. 

Such analyses, therefore, are reducible to mere phenomenological 
descriptions, though they must at least be sufficiently unified so as 
not to dissipate or confuse the mind that contemplates them. The 
task is then to dissociate those constants or invariables which recur 
in every case from the accompanying elements which occur only 
now and then. But such a sifting out of these invariables must not 
give way to any kind of theoretical explanation, even hypothetical; 
for such an hypothesis would open the door to the possibility of 
an option no longer on the level merely of being but of the value 
or the meaning of being. 

Within the above perspective belongs what in the language of the 
realist-intellectualist tradition has been called “being in general” 
(ens commune), insofar as the latter is considered merely as an 
essence capable of phenomenological description. This attitude is 
the first phase of that openness to being or reaching out towards 
being which is the essential characteristic of the ego in its “tendential” 
aspect. Accordingly, here as always spirit can be characterized 
precisely as openness to being, tendency toward being, presence 
to otherness as being. 


THE SECOND INTENTIONS OF THE SCHOLASTICS 
AND THE INTENTIONAL OPTION. 
THE PROBLEM OF VALUE WITH RESPECT TO MYSELF AND OTHERS. 


We are now able to understand what the Scholastics meant by 
those human modes of thinking about things which they called 
“second intentions.” If these are merely logical modes, hence 
belonging to the process of conceptualization and gravitating ne- 
cessarily around the two poles of the contents of our concepts 
(either their objects or the spiritual acts which contain them), 
they cannot help but be caught up in the dynamism of first intentions 
which are identical with their contents (whether objects or acts). 
This gives the lie to Nominalism’s radical subjectivizing of them, 
against which Husserl always fought so strongly. 
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These second intentions can, in fact, be of help in shedding light 
on spiritual acts in their most characteristic intentional activity: 
that of choice, preference, acceptance, and rejection. But first we 
must describe how things and acts present themselves to our reflec- 
tion. Afterwards we can discuss how we choose, reject, or prefer 
this or that. A phenomenological description that is completely 
disinterested and therefore neutral is the foundation on which can 
be built the study of the meaning, value, and interest of the things 
and acts in question. 

The problem of value and of the choices or refusals which are 
intentionally correlative to it is forced upon us by the phenome- 
nological invariables by which the thing or the acts are described 
and structured. These invariables allow room for the spirit’s acts 
of option, namely, acceptance or refusal, precisely because they 
assume a diversity of forms and are always in the state of becoming 
(in statu viae). “Omnis determinatio unius est negatio alterius,” 
and “Omnis determinatio alterius est negatio unius.” Whatever 
our choices or refusals may be, their objects will not be the same 
after as before. 

If the constancy of my spiritual acts reveals the presence of an 
ego that is my own (the ego that I know and possess as my own, 
and from which a method that is spiritualist and intentionalist 
takes its point of departure, as we have seen), then the ontological 
coherence of my ego will reveal itself in the exercise of the intentional 
act itself, which consists in the option of willing, knowing, feeling. 
For this option integrates the ego in the order of its metaphysical 
constitution: that constitution, namely, which makes my acts to 
be my acts, the acts of an ego. 

It is evident that in the exercise of this intentional act of choice 
the element of value enters in. What has value is chosen; what does 
not have value is rejected. A value content is implicit in every act 
of choice; and in every refusal there is implied a privation of value, 
a disvalue. The value must be chosen over the disvalue, and in 
such a way that the value that is greater, or the greatest and most 
definitive, with respect to the hypothetical infinite, is preferred in 
opposition to the value that is inferior and provisional. 

Even the very acceptance of oneself, together with the self- 
possession that goes with it, is the sign of a value that we attach 
to ourselves. Thus between a product and its maker our preference 
always goes to the maker, and the work is subordinated to the latter 
according to a hierarchy of values. As St. Augustine used to say, 
the soul sees infinitely more than the objects it contemplates because 
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it understands them, and Pascal points out the superiority of the 
“roseau pensant.” 

The exercise of intentionality shows forth constantly the value 
inseparably bound up with the intending ego. Things themselves 
(the essential phenomena) receive their value from the ego, not the 
ego from them. “The Sabbath is for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 
In choosing, my ego bears testimony to the value of what it chooses, 
but always in relation to the act of the one choosing. Similarly it 
bears testimony to the disvalue of what it refuses. Thus every 
choice implies the revealing of a value which at the same time 
becomes revealed or discovered, or at least brought into focus. 
And thus every ego has as its task to give expression both to its 
own value and to that of the things with which it enters into re- 
lation. 

The question now arises whether there are other similar selves. 
In the very process of becoming that is proper to my own ego does 
any evidence appear of other ego-endowed entities, so that it is 
possible to speak of values with respect to others than myself? 
An affirmative answer can be hazarded once we have described 
the phenomenological constants in our experience which suggest 
the presence of other selves and once we have determined the agree- 
ment or disagreement of their choices with our own. 

What we call the world is not merely the complexity of things 
that are either essences or existences as related to myself (what 
we might call a geocentric system). It is also the complexity of 
essence-things as referred to other selves, to other planets, so to speak 
(a Mars-centered system, a Jupiter-centered system, etc.). 

My system and the systems of other selves, taken all together, 
are what afford grounds for the theme of traditional speculation 
called ens commune. What the latter describes are the invariable 
structures of this common being. Their lived existence, however, 
is never static but always dynamic; and the dynamism of these 
structures is their openness to values and at the same time their 
exclusion of disvalues. As we cannot understand life except by 
living it, so we cannot understand existence save by making choices. 
And in this very act we show forth our freedom, which is at once 
decision and liberation. Thus, too, our freedom gives actuality 
to values, showing itself not only as their inexhaustible source but 
also as the witness that bears direct testimony to them. 

Let us now examine how in their process of dynamic becoming 
(in statu viae) the structures of being solicit our evaluating response 
and thus bring about the synthesis of value. and being. 
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The inter-subjective community of selves is at the same time a 
community of values. And phenomenological analysis shows how 
the multiplicity of intelligences, of wills, and of affections seize hold 
of the various ontological structures which in themselves are in- 
different and opaque to values. It is as though the free exercise 
of these spiritual activities brought to light the different values of 
which they are at once the bearers and the co-creators. Thus the 
different egos determine themselves in their acts and at the same 
time determine the objective content of these acts, partly conditioned 
already as they are, of course, in statu viae, by their corporeal and 
earthly situation. It is precisely in these acts of intentional deter- 
mination, each equivalent to an attitude of preference, that values 
are made to shine forth. 

It follows from all this that the part of metaphysics revealed 
through the exercise of these intentional activities of the spiritual 
subject is the same as that which deals with the ego’s own activity 
of self-possession, an activity which is at the same time an affirmation 
of the values inseparably connected with it. Here is the proper 
domain corresponding to the traditional term “being in general,” 
save that in place of the old distinction between essence and existence 
we must now substitute that between phenomenological being 
and value-endowed being, between static being, as a given in its 
own immediate entity, and dynamic being, as it unfolds in its be- 
coming or state of pilgrimage and in its value-revealing historicity. 
Only in this way can the ontological constitution of beings be under- 
stood dynamically and in a perspective that can legitimately assi- 
milate being to act. Up to now the only act we have discovered 
has been the act of intentionality, an act which determines and 
gives value to things by constituting their essential meaning. If 
the ego is the only being which is a problem to itself, the only being 
which, in questioning itself, puts in question its very being, then 
it must be clear that it is here, in its very process of intentional 
becoming, that we must seek the meaning of being—at least its 
initial and indisputable meaning. 

All that we have said in our attempts to shed light on being on 
the existential level can be confirmed when adequate treatment 
is given not merely to our life as a part of nature but in its full 
existential dimensions, where intentionality plays a major role. 
And the reason is that being cannot’ be grasped save as exercised 
in an actual existent. And this occurs wherever there is an in- 
tentional act focused on being and proceeding from it. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INFINITE TRANSCENDING ALL RELATIVITY 


There still remains the supreme problem: the problem of the 
Infinite that is an Absolute, transcending all finitude and relativity. 
What conception can we form of such an Absolute? And when we 
do form diverse and even opposed conceptions of it, due to its 
immensity and inexhaustibility, what criterion should we follow 
in preferring one type of conception of the Absolute over an- 
other ? 

We might first ask ourselves the following question with respect 
to the Infinite, which my ego (considered as infinite from the point 
of view of method and finite from the point of view of metaphysics) 
thinks, wills, and feels without comprehending, possessing, or 
proving it by its own powers: Is it fitting to suppose that it is a 
something or a someone? The fact that all our references to the 
Infinite are the product of our intentional activity (the factor that 
unifies and determines our ego to the point where ego and spirit 
become synonymous) certainly leads us to presume that this Infinite 
is also Ego or Spirit. Mere “things” of themselves are, so to speak, 
one-dimensional, restricted to the level of purely objective being. 
This implies that their ability to manifest themselves to an intel- 
ligence and be understood by it must be the work of an intelligence. 
The intelligibility of things passes into act only in virtue of some 
intelligent subject. Hence, if a thing is intelligible, its relation with 
a subject must be of the intentional order, that is, a relation which 
of its very nature refers back to a subject precisely insofar as intel- 
ligent. What is related to an intelligible object must be a subject 
that is not merely intelligible but intelligent. Hence beyond the 
finite object of intelligence there must exist intelligence as subject. 
The object insofar as it is comprehended is thereby circumscribed 
(limited, determined) by a determining agent which is the same as 
the comprehending agent. And the latter with respect to its object 
is an unlimited, an infinite. 

But what kind of infinity is to be attributed to this intellect 
in relation to finite objects? It can only be potential, since in act 
it always takes on the limits proper to finitude. The very multiplicity 
of intelligent subjects performing intentional acts reveals the limi- 
tation of each one. Their capacity of spatio-temporal expansion is 
always in terms of here and there, before and after. This is enough 
to demonstrate that the infinity of individual subjects, far from 
being absolute, is only potential and relative. Itis that finite infinite 
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proper to every act or state of our ordinary experience. But in- 
tentionalizing spirit has not come to the end of its journey until it 
has found how to pass from the multitude of egos, whose infinity 
(an attribute, we have seen, of every spirit capable of intentional 
acts) is only relative, to one that transcends all relativity and thus 
remains hidden in mystery. 

The mystery that veils it, however, is not so complete that we 
cannot at least be sure of this, that it must exclude any kind of 
objectivity such as belongs to material things in nature. For we 
already know that all such are intelligible objects but not intelligent 
subjects, and in this they betray their finitude. Hence we can 
conclude that absolute infinity cannot be attributed to anything 
less than an Ego, even though our knowledge of it can only be 
negative (the way of the so-called “negative theology”). It cannot 
be known positively except insofar as It chooses to make Itself known. 
The same holds for the domain of possession and of affectivity. 
All initiative must come from Its side. This forces us to abandon 
all methods and techniques and pass into metaphysics. All we 
can say is that in the presence of the Infinite the finite, with all its 
indefiniteness, must give up all initiative and speak of It positively 
only to the extent and with the accents suggested by It, or with the 
means It provides. 


THE FINAL Option. THE METAPHYSICAL METHOD 


What we have just said is not a result of the phenomenological 
method. The attitude of choice, decision, preference, at least on 
the part of the describing subject, is alien to it. In fact, on the 
plane of methodic phenomenological inquiry the intentional attitude 
consists only in an indefinite process of analytic description of what 
this Infinite might possibly be, leaving out no hypothesis with any 
shred of possibility or coherence. But the descriptions must always 
be negative, accompanied by that neutral attitude which can provide 
the foundation for future acts of preference, whether of acceptance 
or refusal. The same thing can be put in a different way by saying 
that the phenomenological method brings us to the threshold of 
metaphysical positions that are not univocally clear but shot through 
with problems and puzzles. And we might add that there is some- 
thing providential about this, since. it leaves the door open to the 
exercise of a liberty that is unconditioned and unlimited in its 
intentional élan. 
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The moment has now arrived for assuming an intentional attitude 
that is no longer provisional but definitive. The infinite content 
within the spiritual act calls for an option that will be conclusive 
and definitive—conclusive, that is to say, with respect to the type 
of acceptance or refusal to be adopted. It should be noted that 
we are no longer dealing here with that “being in general” which 
we met at the beginning of and throughout the journey of experience. 
We are dealing now with ultimate being. And it is identical in concept 
with the absolute Infinite of which Nicholas of Cusa said so well 
that it is the Inexpressible without which nothing expressible would 
be possible. 

Now the only testimony we can give to this Infinite is to assume 
an intentional attitude that is no longer provisional and conditioned 
but unconditioned and definitive. This is perhaps the mystical 
language of which Plotinus speaks,! a language which cannot exist 
without a certain interior inspiration and which in turn supports 
the whole philosophical quest up to the ultimate limits of its resources. 
Such an inspiration when given always respects the liberty of its 
recipient, the liberty in this case to transcend the very experience 
of inspiration itself which has been accepted with all its precarious 
and provisional character. To be free enough to recognize such an 
inspiration: this is the subjective condition for a total liberation. 

It is precisely here that the problem must be faced of that radical 
change of method which we already alluded to earlier. The definitive 
intentional option is, so to speak, the option of all options, the 
intentional act of all intentional acts, the soul of every soul? This 
is precisely the disposition that renders possible the presence of 
an Absolute which, far from identifying itself with my own con- 
sciousness, is totally other than it and affirms itself in complete 
independence on its own level of absolute transcendence. 

This radical change of method is required by the fact that my 
ego is now no longer related intentionally to itself, or to objective 
phenomena, or to other created selves, but to an Ego freed of every 
limitation of nature proper to creatures. In such a case it is evident 
that a positive relation can be conceived as possible only if the 
initiative comes from the Absolute rather than from me. There can 
only be negative initiative on my part, in the sense that my in- 
tentional option ceases to be provisional and assumes a definitive 





1 Enneads, 1, 3 (trans. MacKenna, 2d ed.; New York: Pantheon, 1956). 
* The writer has amply developed this in his work, Jntenzionali(a e istanza 
metafisica (Roma: Fratelli Bocca, 1955), cap. Vii and IX. 
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character, that is, ceases to be an act that needs to be reaffirmed 
in every act throughout the flow of time. A definitive option is one 
that is not provisional, not like those choices which are correlated 
with structures and values of the ego that are provisional, partial, 
incomplete, and continually referring to other values. This means, 
then, that the positive initiative, which, if it is given at all, comes 
from God, and the negative initiative proper to creatures can meet 
and join together.’ 

It should now be clear why such a new situation, with its de- 
cidedly eschatological atmosphere, demands a change of method. 
This new method must be metaphysical in contrast to the one that 
fitted our ordinary experience. Moreover, it must be adapted to 
an intentional term capable of being expressed only negatively, as 
is the case with the Absolute. How could the new method be the 
same as the old, now that its motive power is no longer derived 
from immediate experience, ever provisional and limited to individual 
acts as it is, but from a Truth admitted as definitive and accepted 
as absolute? 

Only by a radical reversal of direction in our quest (now no longer 
pointing from ourselves toward the Absolute but from It to us) 
will we be able to bring out with full clarity the meaning of the results 
gathered along the road up to now. For the latter can only appear 
provisional in the face of an initiative taken no longer by creatures 
but by the Absolute itself. I cannot dispose myself for this meeting 
by any initiative having its source in my own ego, save in the sense 
already mentioned of an option that can claim to be definitive only 
in a negative way, insofar as it suspends all provisional intentional 
reflections, options, and decisions. The latter are adapted to temporal 
process and duration only. Hence it is only proper that they be 
suspended in expectation of the possible coming of the One who 
infinitely transcends all temporal succession and invites us to a 
duration that is indefectible. No comparison is possible between 
these two egos. If some kind of analogy be affirmed between the 
finite self and the infinite self, it is acceptable only as a support for 
the attitude assumed by the finite ego towards the infinite, each 
one remaining all the while in its own proper intentional autonomy 
and self-possession. 


8 By taking this road one discovers in a‘second phase that even the negative 
initiative of the creatures draws its inspiration from the positive one proper 
to God. But it is not possible to develop this idea without exceeding the 
limits imposed on this article. 
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The attitude here in question is that of an acceptance or a refusal 
(or even an abstention from choice) on the part of the finite “I” 
with respect to the Infinite “I.” It results in a harmony manifested 
by the relation of providence or salvation, or in a discord manifested 
by the situation of inconclusiveness, absurdity, and finally of per- 
dition. 

It is important to note that even the ultimate value of cosmic 
reality itself depends, through the mediation of the created ego, 
on this supreme act of acceptance or refusal. We have already seen 
how the passage from immediate experience to its metaphysical 
content requires the use of a method quite different from that 
employed on the level of phenomenological description. The latter 
yields as its result certain invariables that are the same for all types 
of spiritual acts and all egos and can be expressed in positive terms. 
On the other hand, the passage to the level of explanation of the 
meanings and values of things always introduces the new factor of 
intentional choices, the characteristic trait of which is their provi- 
sional nature. 

Certainly on this new level a diversity of explanations is possible. 
But each one manifests this same character of provisionality and 
contingency, these being also the traits of the concrete experience 
which is their object. This inevitable situation becomes more 
acceptable insofar as these diverse explanations do not cancel each 
other out but can be equally true with reference to different aspects 
of the same experience, and can often be integrated into one. In 
the last analysis, the truth of experience, which is always contingent 
and hence must be sought for by an appropriate method (whether 
inductive, deductive, phenomenological, etc.), always leaves the 
door open to other contingent experiences different from the former, 
and hence permits, nay invites, us to make choices which can be 
extremely varied and are never of themselves definitive. 

On the contrary, in the final phase we are now considering it is 
a question of value determinations which aspire to be definitive. 
These are possible only with respect to the Infinite, that is, to a 
transcendent thinking Ego to which all things are possible and 
realizable. It should not be surprising, therefore, that the ultimate 
meaning or meaninglessness of cosmic reality as a whole should 
depend on the choice of acceptance or refusal of the Infinite. It is 
equally fitting that the possibility of actualizing this option should 
depend on the mediation of the created ego. It is on the response 
of the created ego, therefore, that the ultimate meaning or meaning- 
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lessness of the whole universe hangs. ¢ And since both the meaning- 
fulness of the universe and its opposite (or, if you wish, the harmony 
and disharmony of the corporeal and earthly situation in which 
human egos are incarnated and live) sink their roots into the infinite 
and lift their summits to the infinite, to choose between these two 
alternatives means to choose between mystery and absurdity. 
There is no other final alternative to the drama of existence. 


SPIRITUALISM AND INTENTIONALISM IN SCHOLASTIC INTELLECTUALISM 
AND IN BERGSON, BLONDEL, AND LAVELLE 


When in the preceding pages we devoted our attention to making 
clear the meaning of the term “intentionalism” in its two phases of 
starting point and of method, this was always in the context of its 
use within a tradition of realistic spiritualism. Within this per- 
spective, indeed, the different ways of envisaging reality come down 
more to a question of method than of metaphysical outlook. Never- 
theless it is worth while to cast a critical eye on these variations 
in method, since they do exert considerable influence on the manner 
of presenting those metaphysical positions by which we seek to 
give meaning and expression (provisional or final) to finite and 
infinite being, hence in a way to experience them, whether in a 
negative or positive manner. 

The ancient philosophy of spirit which developed in the Alexan- 
drian period and was profoundly rejuvenated by St. Augustine had 
certain clear-cut features which we now have no trouble in re- 
cognizing. This is not the case with contemporary spiritualism. 
The latter still seems uncertain with regard to its fundamental 
structural bases. Not infrequently we find it speaking an existen- 
tialist language with a personalist accent. But the fact is that a 
doctrine has no right to speak of person or personalism unless it 
has brought to light certain constant features of experience which 
must be taken as the necessary premisses for any solid grounding 
of the notion of person. Now both in France and in Italy—it is 
in these countries that we are specially interested in this article— 


* Wherever the contribution of the creature is understood either unre- 
flectively, or implicitly, or passively, or non-intentionally, it gives rise to a 
realism that may be either theistic or naturalistic. Both, however, are un- 


critical and, as such, ungrounded. But in that case the option is either pre- 
or extra-philosophical, 
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a remarkable effort has been made to satisfy the requirements of a 
school of thought which can legitimately be called a realistic spir- 
itualism. The methods adopted, however, have been most varied. 
The least appropriate of these seems to us the one which has taken 
the name of “intellectualism.” We understand by this that method 
which tries to reduce to abstract conceptualization the richness of 
experience, and which adopts the procedures of logic not merely 
as an instrument of research but as adequate in themselves. 

Within the circle of Scholastic intellectualism the need has recently 
been felt to transform intellectualism into intentionalism and thus 
to revitalize the abstract constructions of the mind by direct contact 
with the activity of spirit, which, as we have seen, is essentially 
intentional. The rethinking of the Scholastic-Thomistic position 
from the perspective of intentionality has been carried out in an 
essay that can have wide repercussions. To this extent we can 
indeed say that “mental” and “intentional” can now be taken as 
equivalents. 

No little credit for this process of rethinking must be given to 
the opposition to Scholasticism on the part of the two principal 
exponents of French spiritualism in the generation just drawing 
to a close, namely, Bergson and Blondel. Each of them, however, 
pursued his own goal using speculative methods (one intuition, 
the other immanence) which still only indirectly take into account 
the phenomenological description of intentionality, which seems 
to us the authentic distinguishing mark of any fruitful intellectual 
initiation into the world of spirit. 

On the basis of his own intuitive method Bergson proclaimed the 
importance of intuition, as Husserl was also doing at the same time. 
In both, experience seemed to be revitalized by immediate contact 
with the life of the spirit. But the normative principle of this intuitive 
activity of the spirit is not found within the activity itself. It is 
drawn rather from the assumption of a metaphysical principle: 
that spiritual act is creative. A radical distinction is made, however, 
between being in general, which belongs to us, and Absolute Being, 
which does not belong to us in the sense of being part of us, but 


8 Cf. A. Hayen, S.J., L’Intentionnel selon S. Thomas (2° éd.: Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1954). It is pointed out here how the introduction of the theme 
of intentionality into Thomism appears as something new only because up 
to the present it had been in large part forgotten. The present writer, in 
his work cited above (n. 2), is responsible for subsuming intellectualism 
under the master concept of intentionalism. 
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to which we can finally come to belong and thus participate in. 
This is the meaning of that “dynamic religion” of Bergson in which 
the metaphysical exigencies of the created spirit can find their 
fulfillment. For him, as earlier for Plotinus, philosophy had a 
mystical value. “Philosophy can only be an effort to transcend the 
human condition.” ° 

Yet this process he describes can be more easily understood if 
intuition is transformed into intentionality, that is to say, if the 
intentional dynamism which is the core of spirit links together nature 
and spirit in a single process directed toward an end. At this point 
it should be clear how much more accurate it is to speak of an 
intellectual act of infention than of an intellectual intuition. 

There is considerable affinity, at least in its metaphysical aspects, 
between the spiritualism of Bergson and that of Louis Lavelle, 
who has also laid great stress on the notion of creative act. The 
latter's method, however, is different. It consists in an intellectual 
“constitution” or construction of experience by means of a par- 
ticipation that is at once intellectual light and participation in being. 
The richer the participation, the richer is the being of the par- 
ticipating subject. This involves an explanation of being in time 
according to which the present is privileged over the past and the 
future.’ The present as eternal belongs properly only to the pure 
Act that is God. But what guarantees for Lavelle the radical 
distinction between beings and Being with respect to the creative 
act is the different type of liberty that belongs to each. Created 
beings are en roule and as such enjoy the power to choose, in the 
presence of the absolute Act. It permits them to say either “yes” 
or “no,” to accept or refuse. The divine liberty, on the other hand, 
is a self-determined “ Yes” from all eternity. All the differences 
between beings and Being can, for him, be reduced to this radical 
difference in the two liberties. 

Ambiguity unavoidably arises, however, if we remain within the 
perspective of that kind of creative act which has to renew itself 
continually after the manner of the beings of our experience, instead 
of shifting our quest, as we have done, to a new eschatological level 
where it is to be expected that the creative process will take on a 
form quite different from that proper to our own temporal level. 


* Introduction to Metaphysics (trans. T.. Hulme; New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1949), p. 55. 

7 Cf. Gaston Berger, “Le temps et la participation dans l’ceuvre de Louis 
Lavelle,” Giornale de Metafisica, VII (1952), 451-60. 
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The ambiguity here is analogous to that affecting metaphysical 
truth in Malebranche (rather than in Spinoza), to whom Lavelle 
has been compared.* Nevertheless we must admit that there could 
be a place in the thought of Lavelle for the distinction between 
provisional option, in our intentional relations with finite or par- 
ticipating act, and definitive option, in our relation to the infinite 
or participated act. It is not surprising, therefore, that the meta- 
physical starting point for him is rather the salvific act than the 
creative act. And this must be described in quite a different way 
than the intentional attitude we have studied in which the spirit 
discovers its own essence. 

Let us turn now to Blondel. His own stand was very similar to 
the reaction of Bergson against intellectualism, considered as a 
rationalism incapable of assimilating the full richness of experience. 
For him, action with all its ramifications was taken as the fundamen- 
tal category by which to interpret experience, as understood in a 
spiritual and humanistic manner. Blondel is very conscious of the 
heterogeneity between the metaphysical principle of transcendence 
and the method of “immanence.” The latter method was used by 
him above all in order to bring out how experience, if left to itself 
(as well in the realm of thought as in those of sensation and action), 
keeps falling at every step into an emptiness so frightening that 
only the final transcending of experience in an Absolute could 
overcome it and confer on experience itself a permanent and au- 
thentic meaning. It is precisely because many have overlooked 
this absence of being and meaning in experience as it is elaborated 
in the ordered structure of our concepts and actions that Blondel 
has been the subject of so many misunderstandings, especially on 
the part of his own fellow believers. The method of immanence 
for Blondel means in substance simply to follow a way of “privation 
or negation” on the level of our experience of those partial failures 
and that ultimate failure through which one must pass in order to 
attain to the fullness of being. Viewed in this light, it is easy to 
discover in the thought of Blondel many themes common to the 
thought of our own day, especially when the latter reflects on the 
problems of existence. This becomes even more true when we are 
able to discern in that essential component of action, the will in 
act, the intentional thrust towards being that is the very substance 
of being itself, whether spiritual or existential. 


® Cf. René le Senne, “Louis Lavelle”, ibid., 420. 
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THE SAME LINE OF THOUGHT 
IN THE ITALIAN SPIRITUALIST PHILOSOPHERS 


Let us turn our attention now to the spiritualist thinkers in Italy. 
It is the opinion of the writer that in the case of those who claim 
their origin from idealism, especially that of Gentile (as is the case 
with Carlini, Battaglia, and Guzzo), what has happened among them 
is more a change of method than of metaphysical principle. Once 
the dialectical synthesis of opposites, included within the unity 
of spiritual experience, revealed itself as inadequate to contain the 
richness and fullness of transcendent Being, they were led to revise 
their whole line of thought to allow for such a transcendence. 

The position of Armando Carlini holds for all. For him the tran- 
scendence of God as absolute interiority is affirmed in the name of 
Faith as the necessary integration of the spiritual act as act of 
thought. Drawing his inspiration in this more from the Kantian 
than from the Cartesian Cogito, Carlini at a certain point undertakes 
to examine the act of thought in itself, that is, outside of that 
dialectic which is valid only for explaining the world and not for 
explaining God. But it seems that such a change of perspective 
and method can yield its full results only if the principle of inten- 
tionality, which always considers the ego of another as a content 
of my consciousness but irreducible to it, is introduced into the 
very heart of this transcendence. But if this other ego is considered 
as the absolute, the only description that can be given of it, within 
the Kantian problematic, is in negative terms (theologia negativa). 
It is precisely this purely negative notion of God that will be able 
to mediate between the God of the philosophers—pure category 
of thought—and the God of Abraham—unfathomable mystery of 
being. 

Let us consider now two thinkers within the spiritualist current 
who are quite unhampered by any idealist presuppositions whether 
they adhere to traditional speculation or to the problematics of our 
own day. I am referring to Stefanini and Sciacca, both, like the au- 
thor himself, disciples of Aliotta. 

Enriched by themes derived from a wide historical culture, Ste- 
fanini has centered his philosophical discussion on personality and 
personalism. According to him, there is present within the person 
an ontological structure which must be recognized by analysis. 
At the same time its lack of self-sufficiency requires that it be 
founded in God, who is also its last end. If this is interpreted in the 
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sense of a renewal of the Augustinian tradition, the essential of 
the renewal was the search for an adequate method. To what extent 
he might have discovered this in the theory of the image, integrated 
perhaps with the creative power of the Word, would have appeared 
if a premature death had not withdrawn the author from his unceasing 
labors. 

A word next on Michele-Federico Sciacca. He has elaborated forms 
of spiritualism which are directly inspired by the new Augustinianism 
and, it can also be said, speculatively strengthened by his substantial 
adhesion to Rosminianism. He has drawn on the resources of both 
to reaffirm a spiritual interiority that is at the same time objective 
and self-transcending, and hence should not be confused with any 
kind of immanentism proper to an idealistic metaphysics. Present 
in all our thinking, according to him, is a norm which refers to 
immutable and unconditioned truths. Both to be oneself and to 
know oneself mean to open oneself to the absolute actuality of God. 
This means that the transcendent metaphysical invitation of the 
divine Being is rooted in the truth of the judgment of existence 
that I make about myself. 

Now it seems to us that all that Sciacca has been saying can be 
fully accepted if it is transferred into the language of intentionality. 
Consider for a moment those rationes aelernae of which the eyes 
of our mind are somehow dimly aware, without ever being able to 
contemplate them directly as long as we still walk as pilgrims in this 
life. What else are these rationes aeternae but those supreme truths 
to which we must reascend through the intentional dynamism of 
the spirit in order to overcome, if only in part, both the ignorance 
and the doubt that partial truths cannot help but arouse in our 
souls. Thus the rationes aelernae are not id quod cognoscitur (that 
which is known) but id quo cognoscitur (that by which something is 
known). They are the instruments which our minds make use of to 
know the things of the world and of the soul, without ever becoming 
themselves the direct object our knowledge. 

Translated into phenomenological terms this would become the 
following: Insofar as the rationes aelernae manifest themselves within 
the field of our actual conciousness, they play the role of norms 
and laws which direct the intentional thrust of our powers of knowl- 
edge. The dynamism thus oriented and vitalized from within 
succeeds finally in permeating the entire cognitive apparatus relative 
to our experience. 

This interpretation of the rationes aeternae is given explicit for- 
mulation by St. Bonaventure. But its source is in St. Augustine 
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himself. The intuition of the supreme truth will come in the next 
life. For the present, given our present status as beings journeying 
through time, this vision is withheld from us. With this, I believe, 
the best Thomistic tradition would also agree. It follows that there 
is no absolute metaphysics, though there is a metaphysics of the 
Absolute—a problematical and precarious metaphysics, however, 
since it is the product of mental operations belonging to a created 
logos that is awaiting its second creation. 

I would like to add that this sfatus viae (radically different from 
the status termini) leaves room for a problematical metaphysics 
precisely because it is a state of becoming, of process. Such a meta- 
physics allows for a multiplicity of selves corresponding to the 
different situations of each, and also the possibility, or rather the 
necessity, of a dialogue. From the latter blossoms forth in turn 
a spiritual communion in act between these selves. Furthermore, 
the acceptance of a multiplicity of selves as legitimate involves 
necessarily the love of all the “I’s” that are involved in the same 
drama as myself. There is no place here for intolerance or forcing 
the truth on each other. For there can be no other demonstration 
of the absolute truth save through the testimony to it that each 
one is able to make according to his own capacity. In this spirit 
even polemics and apologetics must take the form of dialogue. 
Above all, the intentional relation to the supreme truth, identical 
with the divine Selfhood, takes on a whole new meaning. When 
the testimony of our consciousness is directed toward an eschatological 
or definitive situation on a completely different level than our 
present situation as travellers, it demands that we lay aside all 
arbitrariness, or evasion, or illusion. Who does not see that within 
such a perspective the absolute certainty of the evidence demands 
in response an intentional attitude of coniplete surrender, no longer 
provisional and partial but definitive and total? 

It would seem that these immutable and indefectible principles 
of truth, to which every consciousness that claims both to possess 
and judge the truth must refer, represent rather the point of arrival 
than the point of departure or the presupposition of that ever 
deficient and therefore provisional truth which must be ours with 
respect to the finite contents of our experience. This point of arrival 
is at present only an ideal and hence an intentional one, as is fitting 
when it points to a vision situated in a future that will no longer 
be contingent, as in our present sfaftis viae, but ultimate and truly 
eschatological. This radical change of perspective required when 
speaking of our ultimate situation is what continues to nourish the 
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survival of Platonism in the midst of Christian thought. But whereas 
the Platonic perspective is essentially pre-logical, the Christian 
is eschatological. Only when it becomes clear how this new eschatolo- 
gical perspective can be fitted into a philosophy of existence inspir- 
ed by Christianity, will we be able to understand how what is 
true in the latter (in the sense of inimutable and indefectible) is 
also the inspiration within us of that highly mystical virtue that 
is hope, insofar as the “above” to which hope draws us and the 
action to which it calls us (sursum ductio and sursum actio) are 
themselves perspectives looking out on an eschatological future. 


GABRIEL MARCEL 


Meanwhile we must turn back again to that phenomenology whose 
specifically intentional character we have already pointed out. 
One of its merits is that it has clearly marked out the limits between 
a descriptive method and a metaphysical construction in which 
scepticism plays a role no less methodical (I do not say systematic) 
than it did for Descartes. 

It is noteworthy that such a method can lead to a research just 
as Socratic in character as that which Gabriel Marcel claims to 
pursue. In fact, Marcel’s constant pointing to metaphysical truth 
is always carried out in a context of reference to the precious value 
of existence as person. This is unthinkable for our author outside 
of an horizon of thought whose depths point towards Being as a 
religious mystery. This makes him the unique representative of a 
type of existentialism quite opposed to the other contemporary forms 
of it that conclude openly, critically, and deliberately to the absurd. 

Marcel’s characteristic way is to consider the process of person- 
ification (the incarnate “I”) as rooted in being precisely insofar 
as the truth of being cannot be discovered by the rules of any 
rationalism, whether analytical or transcendental, but can only 
be actuated and lived out in a moral and existential initiation. 
Just as the soul and the body cannot be separated in man precisely 
because in him they are indissolubly united, so too the subject cannot 
be separated from the object, or the “I” from its concrete situation. 
This is also equivalent to saying that such a union can go on per- 
fecting itself towards the infinite and in the infinite. Can we not 
recognize here again man in a state of pilgrimage (homo viator)—-but 
a pilgrimage that has meaning only insofar as it aspires to a terminal 
state, to a homecoming? 
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In conciusion, if by “spiritualism” is meant a method, then it is 
easy to understand how much will be gained in precision if we 
substitute for it the term “intentionalism.” Spiritualism designates 
more properly the substantialistic conception at which we ought 
indeed eventually to atrive; but it cannot be assumed as a methodic 
starting point. The intentional act, on the other hand, is the very 
soul and savor of the soul itself. It is that by which the soul means 
or signifies something, by which it expands and lays hold of being. 
This preference for the term “intentionalism” over that of “spir- 
itualism” is suggested by the unique importance of the role played 
by intentionality in the unfolding life of the spirit. 

It is important to note, however, that the relation between spirit 
and intentional act is not merely a relation of substance to act. 
It is rather one of identification, in the sense that it is intentional 
activity which makes the spirit to be truly a spirit in its essence. 
We should be grateful indeed to phenomenology for having introduced 
into the philosophical methodology of our day the theme of in- 
tentionality as the very law of spirit in all its diversified activity. 

li, on the other hand, by “spiritualism” we mean a metaphysics, 
then the term sins by indetermination—an indetermination that 
becomes even more serious in that it leaves ambiguous whether 
we are dealing with the created spirit or logos, or the Absolute. The 
result is to encourage a sort of fusion of the two which elevates the 
first to the transcendent level of the second and abases the second 
to the concrete historical level of the first. 

In place of this ambiguous conception we must substitute a 
spiritualism which sets in clear relief the radical distinction between 
what is valid on the historical plane (where the provisional, the 
partial, and the finite are all too evident) and what is valid on the 
meta-historical level. Thus can be eliminated any affinity with 
that type of idealistic and historicist spiritualism in which the 
eschatological moment is immanent in every spiritual act and which 
refuses to entrust to another the task of completing to infinity the 
quest we have begun but are unable on our own ever to bring to 
fulfillment. For the expansion of our existence is to infinity, like 
a circumference whose radius is infinite. 

Thus, in summary, there are four main levels on which our spiritual 
pilgrimage unfolds—a pilgrimage penetrated through and through 
on all levels by the dynamism of intentionality. The first two are the 
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domain of the phenomenological process, which strives to bring to 
light either the objective idea-content of our acts or the spiritual 
acts themselves correlative to these contents. Neither one of these 
two poles of the intentional relation can be derived from the other. 
This is the domain of ens commune, or being in general. The other 
two levels are the domain proper to the activity of option or choice. 
Here what is fundamental is the distinction between options which 
are provisional, and hence of limited value, and options which are 
definitive and therefore are pregnant with a value that is infinite 
and unite us with the Infinite. 
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Philosophische Anthropologie. By Hans-Eduard Heng- 
stenberg. 2 Aufl.; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960. Pp. 
x1v-+396. DM 24. 


Whoever keeps abreast of the main cultural trends of our time is aware 
how anxious modern man is to find a scientific answer to Kant’s insistent 
question: What is Man? To that question, H.-E. Hengstenberg, among 
others, has recently submitted an extensive and well-grounded answer. 
The gist of his impressive work is well expressed in its first and last sen- 
tences: “Man is that being who cannot reach maturity unless, at least 
temporarily, he becomes a problem in his own eyes” (p. 1). “Man is the 
being who makes decisions” (p. 382). 

A whole anthropology unfolds between these two definitions of man, 
between man as problematical and man as the master of his own destiny. 
We intend to explore that world in the next few pages, in order to evaluate 
the method used by the author. The critical evaluation of this remarkable 
achievement will give us the opportunity to submit a few considerations 
about philosophical anthropology in general. 

For the elaboration of his anthropology H. uses an interesting but un- 
usual method, as can be seen at once from his table of contents. The book 
comprises four parts, each of which seems to provide us with a new an- 
thropology, or at least with a new way of looking at man. Thus we bave 
first a “phenomenology of man,” then a “metaphysics of the spirit,” next 
a “metaphysics of human life,” finally a “metaphysics of human totality.” 
Four parts, therefore, among which the second emphasizes the spiritual 
activities and the self, the third investigates the human body and the ego, 
the fourth treats of the person and its “existential elements.” 

The first or phenomenological part is subdivided into seven sections, 
which we shall merely enumerate in order to give the reader an idea of 
the main line of argument. First we meet “man as the being capable of 
‘objectivity’ (Sachlichkeit)”;} next come “man as the being able and forced 


1 Although the German word Sachlichkeit ordinarily carries the meaning of “ob- 
jectivity,” it is used by the present author in a very special sense, as explained in the 
text. For that reason in our own translation we shall use either the German word itself 
or the English “objectivity” in quotes. 


————— aa 
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to decide for or against Sachlichkeit,” “man as the being that is permanent 
and that understands permanence,” “man as the being that can confer 
meaning and is obliged to look for meaning,” “man as the being endowed 
with a body,” “man as the being capable and in need of community,” 
finally “man as the being open to nothingness and to infinity.” This lengthy 
enumeration helps to illustrate the main features of H.’s method. Two 
principal stages can be distinguished in his anthropological approach: 
the phenomenological and the metaphysical. In his Introduction the 
author tells us why he starts his work with such an extensive phenomeno- 
logical description (about one third of the book). His purpose is to make 
certain of a solid objective foundation, where thinkers belonging to various 
schools of thought may meet without prejudice, from whence he may 
then proceed to the metaphysical interpretation of human nature. 

Such a method has great advantages. The reader is not at once overwhelm- 
ed with proofs and demonstrations; he has plenty of time to get acquainted 
with the object under investigation. While the different aspects of human 
nature unfold before his eyes, he becomes ready and eager for further and 
deeper reflection. If we wanted to do justice to this phenomenological 
investigation, we should have to reproduce it extensively. Summarizing 
a phenomenological description robs it of much of its meaning. Yet we 
must be satisfied with a brief outline of three important aspects, in order 
to get some idea of H.’s special contribution. Following this, we shall 
spend some time considering his metaphysical interpretation. 

The first feature which H. discovers in man is what he calls, probably 
inspired by Husserl’s famous slogan “zuriick zu den Sachen selbst” (back 
to the things themselves), the power of Sachlichkeit. He explains thus what 
he means by sachlich (“objective”). “A being is sachlich, when it behaves 
towards a reality as the nature of that reality demands that one should 
behave towards it, when it contemplates that reality as it shows itself 
to an unprejudiced gaze, when it acts on and with that reality as befits 
its deepest nature, when it values that reality as it deserves to be valued, 
all this without being swayed by its own needs or wishes” (p. 9). 

Through this power of Sachlichkeit man differs from all animals, which 
refer things necessarily to their own needs and instincts. That is why 
animals, although they live in a world, do not really “have” a world. From 
the very start man transcends the merely utilitarian point of view. Hence 
Hengstenberg endeavors to distinguish the “objective” attitude carefully 
from the merely utilitarian. The difference shows especially in the fact 
that, with man, the utilitarian attitude often turns into a formally “un- 
objective” one. Man lacks “objectivity” when he distorts the unsullied 
reality of things under the influence of subjective factors, as happens in a 
discussion with him who twists the words of the other party. The negative 
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and complementary aspect of man’s “objectivity” is his capability for 
rebellion: “Man is basically the being who can assume the Luciferian at- 
titude” (p. 36). 

“Objectivity” should not be confused with lifeless aridity. A “dry old 
stick” is not necessarily “objective.” Enthusiasm on hearing beautiful 
music is a perfectly “objective” attitude. So is love, when it goes out towards 
that which deserves man’s devotion. “Sachlichkeit ist Konspirieren mit 
dem Gegenstande,” says Hengstenberg, in a concise and hardly translatable 
formula; Sachlichkeit means to concur with the object (p. 12). Hengsten- 
berg’s Sachlichkeit and what is generally called objectivity, although related 
to one another, are not quite the same thing. So-called objectivity is best 
exemplified by the neutral camera, whereas Sachlichkeit culminates in 
legitimate surrender to reality. Thus it is “unobjective” to destroy plants 
and flowers for the pleasure of destroying them, forgetting that they possess 
their own finality, which man is supposed to respect. Hengstenberg notes 
that this idea has been wholly obscured in the philosophy of the West under 
the influence of Descartes. Finally “objectivity” is, for Hengstenberg, 
prior to any further distinction between the speculative and the practical 
order, between science and morality, between feeling and thought. It is 
to be found as well in the fields of science and of ethics as in the domain 
of feeling. It is, in fine, a basic feature of man. 

Skipping the three next sections in Hengstenberg’s fascinating phe- 
nomenological analysis, we shall give some attention to the fifth. Man is 
the only being which has a body. Of animals we cannot really say that 
they “have” a body. In man the various organs do not only have their 
own biological finality. They possess a certain “independence” and they 
function, time and again, as soloists in the bodily symphony. Man’s eye 
is not only made to see, but also to examine consciously and with attention. 
Over and above their respiratory function, the human lungs are admirably 
equipped for singing, speaking, and playing the flute or the saxophone. 
Man’s hand possesses a universal versatility, which has made it into a 
kind of headquarters whither converge all lines coming from the most 
variegated machines, tools, and technical realizations. For that reason it 
sounds rather strange to hear some biologists call man the non-specialized 
animal. Qn the contrary, he looks extremely specialized, almost over- 
specialized! His corporeity is not merely an organism, but rather an 
organization equipped for the business of living in the world. Although 
the human body lives in an environment, like the animals, it is also the 
center of an unbelievable freedom of movement. Man reminds us of the 
gray duckling of Andersen’s beautiful fairy tale: it stands out among all other 
ducklings on account of its plainness, in fact it is not a duckling, but a swan. 
It is a matter of “objectivity” not to study the animals anthropomorphically, 
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with human eyes. For this leads soon to the other extreme: to study man 
with the eyes of an animal, without realizing how “unobjective” such an 
attitude is. Considered “objectively,” man’s vital sphere contains a meta- 
biological principle, which makes the human organs capable of “objecti- 
vity,” which frees them from the tyranny of the moment, thus making 
possible the many ways in which man can try, combine, foresee events, 
and so on. Man’s corporeity is metabiological. 

Hengstenberg’s phenomenological investigation culminates in a seventh 
characteristic : “Man as the being who stands open to nothingness and to 
infinity” (p. 120). Experiments have shown that animals have no sense 
of the negative. Clever as he generally is, Sim, the monkey, cannot get it 
into his head to remove the barrel which prevents him from making the 
rewarded movement with the lever. True, an animal may experience some- 
thing negative, for instance the dog who is dejected because of his master’s 
absence. But it is unable to imagine how the situation would look, if this or 
that object were not present. Scheler has said, “Man is the being who can 
say ‘No.’” Unlike the animal, man canknow and must accept his lim- 
itations. He is also able to founder into a bottomless negativity, when he 
culpably misses his own end. “Man’s power of negation is ambivalent. He 
can say ‘No’ in an ‘objective’ or in an ‘unobjective’ way” (p. 128). He 
is called upon to lend a meaning to his nothingness, and thus he experien- 
ces how he emerges from nothingness. This brings up the quest for the 
Being who knows no nothingness, whose reality is absolute fullness of being. 
In the very act which lends a meaning to his own finiteness, man turns 
towards the actually infinite. The deceptive infinity of his lust for power, 
of his desire for certitude, the restless striving of his infinite yearning, all 
this means for man a potential infinity, which is unable to satisfy him, 
because it is still finite. What he seeks is the Being which would be the 
negation of his own human negativity. “Because of the never ending quest 
for meaning, man cannot escape the question whether there exists an 
actual Infinity. In regard to infinity, too, man is forced to decide: either for 
the true God or for idols” (p. 128). 

Thus far we have presented a brief, suggestive, but necessarily distorted 
view of Hengstenberg’s phenomenology. Before we proceed to the meta- 
physical part of his work, we would like to take our bearings. Phenome- 
nology presents some undeniable advantages: it leads the mind at once 
into the midst of the problem; it opens up numerous new and stimulating 
Vistas; it Lrees us of prejudices and systematic blindness; it makes us notice 
aspects which would be overlooked if, following the traditional methods, 
the topic were approached rationally and a priori. A phenomenologist 
feels democratic, he mixes familiarly with the phenomena on their own 
level. We follow him without objections or reservations, for he does not 
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force his opinions upon us; he does not proclaim any apodictic certitudes; 
he never argues; he simply describes. Does he follow any laws? That is 
not easy to say. At times the description looks like a piece of literature, 
or the report on a film festival. People who insist on logic in their reasoning 
claim that this resembles an exhibition of fireworks more than an exposition 
of philosophy. Nevertheless, phenomenological analysis does follow precise 
laws. Since it is to be guided, however, by the material a priori of the 
things themselves, in a serene and unprejudiced way, its laws cannot be 
imposed from without. Don’t ask how all this is connected, how one thing 
follows from the other. Phenomenology is its own law to itself. Discussion 
is untimely during a phenomenological description; its place is afterwards. 
Phenomenology is rational and poetical alike, thus avoiding both extremes, 
dogmatism and scientism. 

This intermediate position of phenomenology is very helpful at the 
outset of a philosophical investigation. A real study of man derives little 
benefit from a one-sided dogmatism, whether of the spiritualistic, or mate- 
rialistic, or biological kind. In this connection, Hengstenberg’s definition 
of anthropology would seem difficult to improve upon: “Philosophical 
anthropology is the doctrine of man from the point of view of his being 
man” (p. v). On the other hand, the situation does not improve if one 
tries to escape from abstract one-sidedness by leaping into scientism, 
which buries man under an accumulation of empirical facts, drawn from 
all kinds of positive sciences, physiology, sociology, psychology, ethnology, 
and the like. Thus one puts together a more or less complete encyclopedia 
about man. But such an encyclopedia is not an anthropology, since anthro- 
pology endeavors to find out, amidst all the variety of human facts and 
happenings, what precisely makes man to be man. Dogmatism precludes 
any questions about the nature of man. Scientism turns it into an endless 
quest by dint of accumulated details. As a result, and by way of com- 
pensation, the scientist becomes sometimes more dogmatic within his own 
domain than the dogmatist himself. Furthermore, who can make sure 
that he has collected all the facts about man, and that he has interpreted 
them correctly? Hence the phenomenologist is quite right when he steers 
a middle course. He possesses enough of the dogmatist’s attitude to look 
for the essence of things amidst the abundance of phenomena. And he 
possesses enough of an empirical turn to listen to the living language of facts. 
Nobody should reproach him for not having enumerated and discussed all 
the facts. He takes only what is necessary or useful for a careful description 
of the phenomena. 

In this connection it seems to us that Hengstenberg’s phenomenology is 
rich and abundant almost to a fault. Many a reader, especially perhaps 
among those who are well informed, will have difficulty in discovering a 
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difference between the phenomenological description and the subsequent 
metaphysical interpretation. He may get the feeling that things which 
had been mentioned and explained in the phenomenological phase are 
merely filled out a bit in the metaphysical phase. This feeling will be 
strengthened by the fact that the metaphysical interpretation is only 
loosely connected with the phenomenological introduction. We would 
hardly have an objection against this lack of systematic connection, if 
the author himself had not intended his phenomenological analysis to be 
“a solid foundation for further philosophical investigation.” There seems 
to be a good reason for fearing that many thinkers who study the three 
last parts of the book, after having read the first one with pleasure, will 
lose the thread for lack of a clear connection with the phenomenological 
introduction. 

But let us first get acquainted with the “metaphysics of the spirit,” the 
“metaphysics of human life,” and the “metaphysics of human totality,” 
as Hengstenberg exposes them in his own interesting, profound, and original 
manner. 

The metaphysical problem derives from the phenomenology of man-in- 
the-world, at the point when the question arises of the ontological foun- 
dation which makes possible the phenomena described. As Hengstenberg 
puts it, “What is the foundation of man’s capacity for ‘objectivity,’ and 
of his being forced to decide for or against it? The question must refer 
to the manner of being: on the basis of what principles is something capable 
of being a person? ” (p. 131). The author shows further that these principles 
cannot be found in the traditional faculties (intelligence, will, feeling) 
since “objectivity” and the lack of it can equally occur in the volitional 
as in the intellectual or emotional spheres. What name does Hengstenberg 
then give to this principle which lies deeper than the human faculties? 
He calls it not the soul, as traditional thinkers might expect, but the “spirit.” 
Why? First because, as the author acknowledges freely in his preface, 
he owes much to Max Scheler for his anthropology. Next because, like 
Scheler, he devaluates man’s psychic aspect, so much so that it coincides 
almost with his physiological and physical aspects. In such a context it is 
undeniable that the merely psychic powers of man are irrelevant for his 
power of “objectivity” and that something like the spirit must be postulated. 
Animals have psychic powers but no “objectivity.” On a purely psychic 
level 4 being is unable to sacrifice its own life for “objective” reasons, for 
the sake of some higher reality. Psychic powers always side with life. 
Without the help of the spirit they are as unable to set limits within them- 
selves as the physiological powers are. All this is perfectly logical, if one 
starts with a rejection of the traditional notion of spiritual soul, anima 
spiritualis, in favor of Scheler’s bipolarity of “spirit” and “life.” In this 
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conception “life” comprises a psychic and a physiological level, and is 
opposed to “spirit,” which is a metaphysiological and metapsychological 
principle. No wonder then that we do not find in the extensive and carefully 
made Index of Hengstenberg’s book any mention of “soul.” 

Do we find either in the phenomenological description or in the meta- 
physical interpretation of man a sufficient foundation for such a dualism? 
Or rather it would be better to speak of a triad, for Hengstenberg’s great 
and justified respect for Max Scheler forces him, after his study of “spirit” 
and “life,” to devote a final section to what he calls the synthetic principle 
which is supposed to unite the two poles in man. That principle is the 
“person,” and in his study of it the author has enriched the rather fragile 
personalism of Scheler and infused into it a genuine existential meaning. 
In carrying out this analysis Hengstenberg by no means takes the reality 
of the spirit uncritically for granted. He bases it solidly upon a doctrine 
of the spiritual act, and that part (pp. 137-182) belongs among the most 
vigorous and profound contributions of his work. 

“Spirit,” says Hengstenberg, sounds like an empty word, as long as we 
have no adequate doctrine of spiritual act. In order to establish the reality 
of acts, the author starts with a couple of examples. If I tell a three-year- 
old child that his pet dog is an “animal,” he will violently protest that 
Rover is no animal, but a dog. The child does not yet dispose of a pyramid 
of abstract notions. He reacts immediately upon any given reality with 
an act, the act with which he has first grasped the nature of Rover. This 
explains why it is pedagogically so important to let education start with 
concrete acts. Concepts are but empty verbal shells for the child, unless 
they are preceded by and founded upon acts. And Hengstenberg concludes, 
“Acts come logically and chronologically before concepts” (p. 134). Some- 
thing similar happens in the experience of adults. I may be acquainted with 
somebody for many years and believe that I know him well, until on the 
occasion of some common danger the spiritual act flashes in my mind: 
I had never understood that man before, now I see him in a very different 
light. We understand now why the spirit is the principle of “objectivity” 
in us, “because in it and through it we possess the power of performing 
spiritual acts” (p. 135). 

A critical reader might wonder here why these considerations are called 
metaphysical. We must first remark that Hengstenberg’s subtle and lively 
developments lose much of their flavor when summarized. There remains 
nevertheless an element of truth in the objection. The method used in this 
phase of his anthropology lacks the necessary precision. The “spirit” 
which is continually mentioned remains too impersonal, resembles too much 
the floating metaphysical entities so abhorred by many thinkers, and is 
hard to distinguish from the pantheistic Nous of the ancients and from the 
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transcendental “spirit” of Hegel. We must add, however, that Hengsten- 
berg endeavors to remove such confusions. An attentive study of his 
chapter on “Spirit as Self-subsisting” (pp. 191-195) will clearly show that 
for Hengstenberg spirit is not an empty abstraction, but a personal, auto- 
nomous reality. He speaks clearly of spirit as personal: “The personal 
spirit is, of course, infinitely more self-subsisting than, for instance, an 
organism” (p. 191). But the difficulty persists when, in a most remarkable 
way, he parts company with Scheler, in order to emphasize the distinction 
between spirit and person. Hengstenberg admits that “Scheler does not, 
like ourselves, make a sharp distinction between person, spirit, and self” 
(p. 193). But does not Hengstenberg need the “person” to safeguard man’s 
unity precisely because he has first taken over Scheler’s dichotomy of 
“spirit” and “life”? The following remark does not remove our difficulties: 
“We must notice, however, that the self-subsistence of the spirit is not a 
sufficient foundation for personality. Personality must rather be predicated 
of the totality of human existence with all its constituent elements. The 
spirit is from the very beginning and forever subordinated to this per- 
sonality” (p. 193). It is difficult to shake off a feeling that, if there is to 
be a difference in anthropology between phenomenology and metaphysics, 
that difference should have a more pronounced character. 

Let us now return to a consideration of the doctrine of spiritual acts 
wherein the spiritual reality of man is more accurately established. “The 
act is that spiritual reality which corresponds to the fact of becoming 
clearly aware of some essence” (p. 133). In these terms the author introduces 
the “intuition of essences” (Wesensschau) and the supratemporal character 
which belongs to real acts. We notice in objects several characteristics 
which we can analyze and compare. But the inner belonging together of 
all these characteristics is not one more characteristic: it is the essence of 
the object. We contemplate that essence in an act. The author shows that 
the act by which we get an intuition of the essence is “a priori,” although 
that act supposes also a variable amount of “a posteriori” conditions, which 
make the intuition possible. It is a fact, however, that this intuition of 
essences is often put to severe tests. A child, for instance, considers water 
and ice as two different substances. And what happens to that intuition 
in atomic physics? That is why Hengstenberg believes that it gets its best 
results in concrete interpersonal relations, for instance, when reading people’s 
faces. 


Hengstenberg claims correctly that the ontology of the act culminates 
in the clear distinction between act and intention. An intention aims 
directly at one thing, then at some other, and so on. The intentions succeed 
each other according to the rhythm of my intending activity. For that 
reason they can be repeated. Acts, on the other hand, cannot be strictly 
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repeated; they cannot be really initiated again. When we meet the same 
objects once more, the corresponding acts accompany them, revivified in 
me through some kind of memory. Acts are, of metaphysical necessity, 
preserved permanently in the spirit, whereas intentions last only as long 
as the temporary concentration of attention. This explains the peculiar 
way in which acts can be known. Intentions can simply be objectivated 
as objects of introspection. Acts, on the other hand, cannot be known in 
that way, since they lie at the origin of every introspection. That is the 
reason, remarks Hengstenberg, why philosophical anthropology can avoid 
psychologism only through the doctrine of acts, “For only acts have an 
immediate metaphysical import. They reveal the peculiar nature of the 
personal spirit” (p. 182). And again: “In the supraconscious acts we get to 
know that man is more than appears in his normal consciousness, in his 
bodily activities and in his (psychophysically determined) subconscious 
and unconscious. In his acts and through them man stands above time and is 
capable of filling with meaning the succeeding moments of time” (p. 183). 

The last words of this quotation remind us of the impressive theory of 
meaning which Hengstenberg has exposed in the first issue of this Quarterly. 
The whole quotation, while deserving our substantial agreement, may 
evoke some important questions. If it is true that “the doctrine of acts 
prevents anthropology from falling into psychologism and raises it to the 
level of metaphysics,” we wonder why that doctrine is not presented from 
the very start. Such a procedure would remove many ambiguities. Let no- 
body tell us that the doctrine of acts presupposes a whole phenomenology, 
since acts are, by their very definition, prior to all phenomena and inten- 
tions. We regret this even more when we see the author, in the following 
pages, defending in a masterly way Scheler’s theory of act against the 
empirical “actualism” of N. Hartmann. The latter claims that acts exist 
only while being performed, that they lack any other kind of reality. 
Hengstenberg rejects this empiricism of acts, and emphasizes their supra- 
temporal nature, for the act is something which is performed in a supra- 
temporal way on the object and its essence; it is the execution of an infinite 
task, in which the spirit discovers itself as a positive simplicity, as a cause 
of unity, hence also as essentially incorruptible and immortal. Insofar 
as they differ in number and quality, its acts are the stuff with which the 
spirit builds itself into a “self,” that is, into a hierarchy of acts whose unity 
is maintained by the spirit. Owing to the spirit, the self is basically constant, 
yet capable of personal modulations, so that the personal self can assume 
aspects which vary considerably in time and space. Here human liberty 
plays a decisive function. A person can be faithful or unfaithful to himself, 
in agreement or in disagreement with himself, according to the degree 
of his “objectivity.” 
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Hengstenberg’s method might be compared with the skilled probings 
of the TV camera, as it looks at the human stage from ever new angles 
and discovers in it unexpected aspects. Thus, the metaphysical reflection 
turns next to human “life.” We find here a metaphysics of the body and, 
rather surprisingly for those who do not know Scheler very well, a meta- 
physics of the human ego. Although we continue to wonder why we might 
not as well speak of the “life” of the spirit, it should be acknowledged that 
this metaphysics of “life” is one of the richest and most original parts of 
the book. Hengstenberg calls the body a non-subsistent totality, which is 
continually made subsistent by the spirit, without ever becoming a sub- 
stance in its own right. The body is a continual reflection of the spirit 
so that man keeps living from a certain perspective, which extends far 
beyond his ordinary environment. 

In his philosophy of the body and of corporeity Hengstenberg uses, in an 
original and skillful way, the phenomenology of language and of expression. 
He calls the body the word of the spirit, not a personal expression, however, 
but an ontological word. The various laws of expression and its typical 
relation of participation find their ontological application in the genesis 
of corporeity. But the medium in which corporeity is expressed is of a 
peculiar nature. Hengstenberg calls it “chthonic,” an interesting word, in 
which we hear resonances from the enigmatic world of soil, earth, and 
nature. The chthonic appears under molecular, organic, biological, and 
psychic shapes. It possesses a reality of its own and, within human cor- 
poreity, it starts a dialogue with the “mastering spirit.” Thus the body 
becomes a relatively independent partner of the spirit. We find a remarkable 
example of this, for instance, in the hands of the artist, which are, in a 
certain sense, an incarnation of art itself. 

The way in which the author joins his metaphysics of the ego to the 
metaphysics of the body is rather surprising. He who is acquainted with 
the “transcendental Ego” of idealism and of Husserl’s phenomenology 
would rather have expected the ego in the region of the spirit, where 
instead, Hengstenberg puts the “self.” For the author, the ego is a vital 
unity, the root of man’s utilitarian activity, alien to genuine spiritual 
“objectivity.” In spite of the difficulties involved, Hengstenberg succeeds 
in characterizing this doctrine with great precision as follows. The ego, 
he says, is that unity in which we experience a life-curve, with its continual 
ups and downs, its steady gains and losses, its rhythm of triumph and of 
defeat. But the spirit does not know such a curve; it exists as a permanent 
principle of actual perfection. The self, too, shows no curve of that kind, 
it is steadily expanding without ups and downs. The body, on the other 
hand, stands completely in this vital curve, without, however, experiencing 
it as such. The ego becomes, as it were, the awareness of corporeity. Heng- 
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stenberg shows this by means of striking examples. In time of war, for 
instance, the ego greatly rejoices because of the victory which has been 
achieved, while at the same time the spirit can deeply deplore the necessity 
of achieving such a victory! Hunger, thirst, pain are immediate bodily 
sensations without a clear ego character. But when I say, “I am in 
trouble,” or “I feel fit,” or “I am overjoyed,” it is evident that the ego- 
coefficient of my feelings continually increases. 

Hengstenberg calls this part a “phenomenology of the ego.” It is followed 
by a synthetic study, which shows better than ever the remarkable talent 
of the author as a philosophical explorer. He compares the ego with the 
person, next with the self, finally with the body; he treats of the different 
levels and degrees of the ego, next he identifies it with the “soul,” and he 
shows, in opposition to Klages’ famous assertion, that the soul is not the 
adversary of the spirit. 

This brings us to the threshold of the fourth and last part of this fascinat- 
ing and perplexing anthropology. He who has tried to follow the author 
with the necessary concentration and reflection will feel that, as a human 
person, he has become a bottomless problem for himself. He is standing 
before a fascinating mirror, which reflects his human nature, but that 
mirror is a splintered mirror. 

The author obviously shares that impression, since, in the last pages 
of his book, he wonders why, over and above the “spirit” and “life,” a third 
principle is required in man. He calls it the principle of personality. He 
thinks that we experience the presence of that principle especially whenever 
a man faces his fellow men. We use then the terms “I” and “ You,” but 
they are but abbreviations for the total person, a “pars pro toto.” Should 
somebody remark that the “totum” might be the spirit and that the inter- 
subjective ego here in question might be one of the forms of the previously 
analyzed ego, Hengstenberg replies by emphasizing the fact that “life” 
cannot be deduced from “spirit,” nor spirit from life. Both principles possess 
in their own way an independent reality. Hence an adequate conception 
of man is impossible without a dynamic connection, which transforms the 
gap between spirit and life into a deep existential unity. That connection 
is the person or the principle of personality. 

Hengstenberg completes his study of the person with a lively investigation 
of the main “existentialia” of man. He uses that term to designate the 
principal ways in which a personal existence penetrates into and transcends 
the world. He mentions five of them, the last of which is freedom. 


Existentials must be positive, first, because they derive from the 
ontological plenitude of the substantial existence, which is a reality 
maintaining itself throughout many variations; secondly, because in 
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them is uttered the answer to the appeal of the existing reality, because 
they provide a meaningful reflection on the metaphysical meaning of 
that which is, i.e., because all of them are in the service of ‘objectivity’ 
(p. 369). 


Thus the author comes back to the great original intuition of his anthropo- 
logical undertaking, which he has steadily deepened throughout his book. 
It may be stated without exaggeration that “objectivity” is the guiding 
thread of the whole investigation. We meet it time and again, in ever new 
variations on a basic theme. We find it also in the conclusion : “But there 
remains an element of uncertainty. Man is not forced by his nature to be 
‘objective.’ He can be objective and he ought to be. This remains everyone’s 
responsibility when the right moment comes (im Kairos). Man is the 
being who makes decisions” (p. 382). 

Before concluding our review with a few summary corsiderations about 
philosophical anthropology, we would like to beg indulgence for having, 
due to our methodological purpose and point of view, undoubtedly over- 
simplified in spots the rich thought of Hengstenberg. One legitimate 
excuse, however, is that the author himself is quite aware of the intrinsic 
difficulties of the task he has set himself to accomplish. He reveals this 
when in his introduction he acknowledges a certain strange dilemma which 
anthropological reflection can avoid only with great difficulty. There are 
periods in history when man is inserted in the network of culture and 
community harmoniously and without seriously disturbing problems. At 
such times the basic anthropological question about the meaning of man 
does not arise, because no need is felt for an answer. On the other hand, 
in times of cultural and social disorganization, during an acute crisis of 
what M. Buber calls Hauslosigkeit (homelessness), the problem of man 
becomes the object of attention in such a “breathless” fashion, as T. Haecker 
puts it, that any solution becomes impossible. What happens then? Quite 
a number of contemporary thinkers reach out for desperate solutions. 
They reject every genuine answer. They ask questions, ever more and 
deeper and more insistent questions; they discover always new ways of 
phrasing the problem of man. They cling to the question for the question’s 
sake, as one can practice art for art’s sake. As a result their contribution 
to anthropology consists in using their often considerable intellectual, 
scientific, and artistic talents to orchestrate beautifully the human con- 
fusion around them. 

Hengstenberg agrees with these “problematic” thinkers that, in a disturb- 
ed social order, aimless man, wondering about the great anthropological 
problems, cannot be given a clear-cut categorical answer. This would only 
give him a false security. Herein he is quite right, and he is right, too, 
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when he tries to escape the anthropological dilemma by allowing the 
problem of man to arise in a field wherein modern man is still in living, 
pre-reflective contact with reality, in the field of “objectivity.” This 
makes it all the more difficult to understand why Hengstenberg does not 
exploit that field more methodically, more “objectively.” 

In other words: should “objectivity” not first be applied to anthropology 
itself? If man is basically capable of “objectivity,” is not his first duty 
to look “objectively” at himself? That is why we would prefer a complete 
reversal in the method. A philosophical anthropology, which intends to 
be objective, valid for all and free of endless equivocations, should start 
not with a phenomenology, but with a metaphysics of man. The latter 
might be preceded by a short phenomenological introduction, with the 
sole purpose of starting off the anthropological investigation. But an- 
thropology proper shouid start with metaphysics and culminate in the 
metaphysical interpretation of the human phenomena. Here are the reascns 
we have to prefer such an approach, which is exactly the opposite of Heng- 
stenberg’s. 

Suppose we begin with a small test. Let us take a few pages from the 
author’s so-called phenomenology, next copy a couple of pages from the 
properly metaphysical sections. After having removed all identifying 
external signs, we present the two series of extracts to a normally well- 
informed thinker, asking him to read them carefully and to sift the phe- 
nomenological from the metaphysical passages. This will generally turn 
out to be an impossible task. We could also give somebody a copy of the 
extensive table of contents of the book, which consists of more than a 
hundred subtitles. We could give him the text of one of these subdivisions 
and then we ask him to discover the right spot for it in the index. We could 
expect disconcerting results, I suspect, from such an experiment ! 

But all this is superficial. It points, however, to the deeper reasons for 
our misgivings. It seems to us that nobody can seriously begin a phenome- 
nology of man without some implicit metaphysics of man. Hence it seems 
preferable to make that metaphysics explicit from the very start, in clear 
and coherent concepts, in a terminology which is lucid, consistent with 
itself, and which never leaves the impression that one mistakes words for 
realities. 

For here we meet another dilemma. Either the anthropologist allows 
himself to be led in his phenomenology by his metaphysics. In that case 
it would be better for him to come out for his metaphysics in a clear, unequi- 
vocal, and systematic presentation, which allows of clear discussion. Or 
he does not accept to be guided by any kind of metaphysics, because he 
wants first to describe all the phenomena in a “serene and unprejudiced” 
way—but then the anthropologist will necessarily, in order to be impartial, 
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omit or minimize in his description those phenomena which impress him 
as being metaphysical. For it is a fact that there exist some phenomena which 
an author, however skillful he may be in “bracketing” various aspects of 
reality, can neither mention nor emphasize nor neglect without at once 
practicing metaphysics. This is a dilemma which above all others the 
anthropologist cannot escape, as demonstrated once more by the otherwise 
so outstanding and interesting work of Hengstenberg. Once the metaphysics 
of man has been presented in a coherent, systematic, and universally valid 
way, it would be possible to describe, interpret, and integrate the various 
human phenomena with increased insight. 

Ultimately everything comes down to this. The phenomenological school 
deserves credit for having diverted philosophers’ attention away from the 
transcendental abstractions of idealism and positivism towards the real 
essences and meanings of “things.” But man himself is not a thing. Or, 
should one demur, he is a thing which one cannot examine without at once 
finding oneself profoundly involved in its reality with all that one is. He 
who consents to ask the basic question about man—and the anthropologist 
certainly does—has at the same time allowed himself to be lured out of 
his neutral role as “transcendental spectator” and become immersed in 
the very phenomena he is trying to describe. To put oneself in such a 
situation is, whether one likes it or not, already to have committed oneself 
to metaphysics. 


Berchmans Philosophicum ALBERT PONCELET, S.J. 
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La philosophie de Max Scheler: Son évolution et son 
unité. By Maurice Dupuy. 2 vols. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 756. 30 NF. 


This valuable work of M. Dupuy is the first comprehensive study on Max 
Scheler. The book which K. Kanthack devoted to Scheler in 1948 was too 
one-sided; she claimed that the real Scheler began to speak only towards 
the end of his career and that all his earlier works had to be interpreted in 
that perspective. M. Dupuy, on the other hand, attempts to give a more 
objective interpretation. Since it would lead us too far afield to discuss 
ail the points brought up in this work, we shall restrict ourselves to the 
main elements. 

About Scheler’s method the author expresses an opinion that is at once 
balanced and original. Is Scheler above all a phenomenologist, whom the 
phenomenological method has induced to write penetrating descriptions of 
moral and religious attitudes? Or is he a moral philosopher, whose basic 
conception of man has discovered in the phenomenological method a con- 
venient means of expression? The author feels that this is a wrong way of 
putting the question and rejects the alternative. True, there is some inter- 
action between the phenomenological method and the basic moral con- 
ception: the method involves a docile surrender to the intuitive content 
of the known object and Scheler’s preference inclines him toward an 
attitude of contemplation, reverence, and humility in the presence of per- 
sons and of things. “Bref, l’alliance de la phénoménologie et d’un certain 
éthos nous parait souvent étre le fait d'un ‘recoupement,’ et non le ré- 
sultat d’un asservissement plus ou moins conscient d’une méthode scienti- 
fique 4 une option morale” (p. 106). The author remarks that the phenome- 
nological method which he has in mind is, of course, the method described 
by Husserl in the Logische Untersuchungen. Scheler has not followed his 
master in the latter’s further development; he does not admit the transcen- 
dental Ego. He prefers an objective outlook on the world, if we understand 
by “objective” “the primacy of being over consciousness, of that which is 
given over that which is constructed ” (p. 210). 

How does M. Dupuy describe Scheler’s fundamental conception of man 
“homme schélérien”? The ethical ideal which S. urges has a strong con- 
templative element; he reacts vigorously against activism, against all that 
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demands some conscious effort. For this entails the danger that man will 
lock himself up in himself and will always be thinking of himself. The 
two fundamental virtues which our epoch has forgotten are humility and 
reverence. In the domain of ethics and of religion everything is “gift.” 
Hence S. distrusts the activity of the will; moral values cannot be “conquered” 
the way material goods are. The special task which S. attributed to moral 
“example” points in the same direction. The “example” does not try to 
exert an influence; it operates by its very existence, through the radiance 
of its inner value. Personal development means, therefore, a growth to- 
wards the fullness of love. It is surprising that the author who analyzes 
rather extensively the several works of Scheler does not treat of Wesen 
und Formen der Sympathie. For in this remarkable book S. has laid 
down his basic conception of man. This may explain why the author does 
not succeed in offering a real synthesis. His book is mainly a clear summary 
of Scheler’s various works. The introductions and the conclusions of his 
chapters are generally remarkable and they suppose a great familiarity 
with his subject. However, it seems to us that a more thorough study of 
Wesen und Formen der Sympathie would have supplied him with a key 
to a more penetrating interpretation, which might have reconciled the 
apparent contradictions in the works of Scheler. 

Finally a few words on the fundamental question: Did a rupture occur 
in Scheler’s philosophy around the year 1923, or only a new development? 
The author’s answer is clear: a rupture has occurred in Scheler’s philosophy. 
In his first period S. was a theist, and his religious attitude influenced all 
his thinking; during that period he elaborated a system of which the author 
endeavors to show the unity and the coherence. Quite different is the S. 
of the later period who thinks along pantheistic lines. That second period 
was prematurely interrupted by death. 

It seems to us that this judgment lacks the necessary nuances. Is S. 
not rather the unsystematic, changeable thinker, thriving on intuitions 
and wary of orderly procedure? In the great works of the first period we 
discover, next to authentic religious insights, pages with pantheistic over- 
tones. And in his later period he continues to speak of “divinity,” “the 
Absolute,” “Holiness,” “the awareness of God.” Was the core of Scheler’s 
thought not precisely that restless inquiry, and is this ceaseless inquiring, 
that radical discontent, not an indication that he was heading towards a 
religious outlook? Whether heading for God or combating Him or looking 
for Him in phenomena which are too human, at all times he is preoccupied 
with God. He who talks continually of God, even in a confused way, 
shows that he is looking for God. Maybe religion was the ultimate basis 
of all Scheler’s inquiring, and his compulsive searching for God made him 
unable to find repose in God. Was this the subtle temptation of his life, 
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to which he has too frequently succumbed? It seems to us that the author 
has tried too hard to systematize Scheler’s intuitive philosophy and that 
this has made it impossible for him to give a satisfactory explanation of 
Scheler’s shifting positions. 


Berchmans Philosophicum FRANS VANDENBUSSCHE, S.J. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and 
Philosophers. Edited by J. O. Urmson. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1960. Pp. 431. $12.95 (London: Hut- 
chinson, 50 s.). 


This handsome work might best be described as a high-level popular 
handbook, written by an impressive group of fifty British and American 
philosophers. One of its most interesting and instructive features is the 
collection of some eighty-five portraits or photographs of important phi- 
losophers. The best of these are the shots of contemporary figures in char- 
acteristic poses, some quite unforgettable (such as those of Ryle and Price 
at a meeting of the Aristotelian Society, Ernest Nagel in the Columbia 
University cafeteria, etc.) This feature of the book alone would make it 
worth possessing as a reference work. 

The contents reflect primarily British and secondarily American current 
interests in philosophy. Four out of the fifty contributors are American 
(and it must be admitted that the principle of selection here is somewhat 
baffling): Marvin Farber, Walter Kaufmann, Philip Merlan, and Ernest 
Nagel. The entries cover four main classes of topics: widely used technical 
terms, the principal branches of philosophical study, the dominant move- 
ments of thought or “isms,” and the principal individual philosophers. 
Granted that the canons of selection and omission had to be severe in a 
work of this size covering the whole field of philosophy (431 large, two- 
column pages), and that it is natural for a British-directed work aimed at 
a semi-popular audience to reflect predominantly Anglo-American in- 
terests; still, readers with wider philosophical horizons than empiricism 
and analytic philosophy can hardly be blamed for regretting that the 
limited perspectives of present-day British philosophy have left their mark 
so obviously on a work which claims to cover “Western Philosophy and 
Philosophers.” 

Thus articles dealing with philosophers of the past who especially interest 
British academic circles today, such as Aristotle, Kant, Hume, Leibniz, 
Mill, etc., are ample and for the most part admirably done. It would be 
hard, in fact, to surpass those on Aristotle and Kant in the same amount 
of space. As regards contemporary thinkers, most well-known British 
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and American figures are included, though with a heavy preference for 
those in the empirical and analytic traditions. But the coverage of con- 
tinental European philosophers is most inadequate. Figures like Blondel, 
Brunschvicq, Lavelle, Scheler, Buber (the immensely influential English 
translation of whose J and Thou first appeared in Great Britain), and 
numerous others are conspicuous by their absence. 

The article on Aquinas, aimed at presenting the broad lines and animating 
spirit rather than the detail of his work, is very well done, showing the 
hand, we conjecture (none of the articles is signed), of D. J. B. Hawkins. 
Though it is accorded notably less space than the piece on John Stuart Mill, 
this point might well be forgiven. But what is harder to justify in any 
scheme of things is that the article on “Metaphysics” should, in typical 
nineteenth-century fashion, skip directly from Aristotle to Descartes and 
that neither the name nor the doctrine of any medieval thinker should be 
mentioned anywhere throughout its eleven columns. Yet the explicit 
treatment of the few medieval philosophers handled, though brief, is 
competent and accurate. 

There is no article on psychology, nor can any entries be found for such 
terms as “spirit,” “soul,” “mind,” “intellect,” “abstraction,” “intentionality,” 
“cause,” “essence” or “existence,” “form,” “act-potency,” and innumerable 
others. A rather careful count uncovered a sum total of only thirty odd 
technical terms listed (outside of doctrines, schools, and branches of phil- 
osophy). It is difficult to see on what basis terms like “analytic,” “a priori,” 
“meaning,” “sense-datum,” and the like should find admission to this 
extremely restricted list while those previously mentioned should be omitted, 
save that those included occur most frequently in contemporary analytic 
discourse. 

In his Introduction the editor, Prof. Urmson of Oxford, lays down the 
policy that articles dealing with the great perennial problems of philosophy 
will not attempt to settle but merely to expound clearly the issues involved. 
This practice is followed for the most part, often with considerable skill. 
But there are a few exceptions. Two seem particularly regrettable. 

One occurs in the article on “Theism,” where the author comes out quite 
flatly for the position that an authentic philosophical proof for the existence 
of God is not feasible. Both the cosmological and the teleological arguments, 
he says, “have been pulverized by the charge that they attempt a causal 
inference from the world to its maker; whereas Hume has shown that it 
only makes sense to speak of causal relations as holding between observable 
states of affairs....” And again: “The concept of theistic proof as proceeding 
by unquestionable inferences from undeniable premises is ruled out... 
by the prerequisites of proof in general.” Now no one would deny that a 
particular philosopher or philosophical school has every right to defend 
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such a position and that a case of some strength can be made for it. But 
there exist ancient and still flourishing philosophical traditions which 
maintain with equal vigor the opposite. The fact that the former position 
happens to be the current and almost unanimously accepted one in Anglo- 
American empirical and analytic thought today would scarcely seem 
sufficient grounds for declaring the question to be now closed, even for 
our generation (see the article of James Collins in this issue). 

The second instance occurs in the piece on “Universals.” We might 
pass over several minor obscurities and confusions in this infelicitous article, 
such as the identification of formal universals with mathematical entities, 
an example of which, we are told, is the proposition: “Tuberculosis is 
decreasing.” But it is hard to excuse such an ill-informed attempt to 
discredit Aristotle’s theory of the immanence of forms in real things as 
the following: “What this presumably means is that Hardness is a vast 
fragmentary object, cropping up here and there all over the place.” Again, 
the author is certainly committing himself to a solution of at least part 
of this age-old and thorny problem when he asserts in his final sentence: 
“To be aware of the common property or to possess the concept is simply 
and solely to know how to use the general term, above all in the recognition 
and classification of terms.” This position is a common one within the 
analytic school—and the product of refined intelligence, let us hasten to 
add. But it is by no means the only reputable “solution” on the philoso- 
phical horizon, even in England and America. 

After we have noted the above defects—more of omission than of com- 
mission, it is true, but still seriously limiting the work’s usefulness, espe- 
cially for the more cosmopolitan American audience—it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge that most of the topics which the Encyclopedia does treat 
are handled with a remarkably successful blend of readability, accuracy, 
and the good judgment of obvious competence. Even scholars can be 
helped by the stimulating treatment of subjects of which they have no 
specialized knowledge (e.g., the fine piece on logic—by Michael Dum- 
mett ?). 

In sum, what this handbook admits within its covers is handled, for 
the most part, with crisp competence, considering its semi-popular audience. 
One is reminded of an exclusive British club, where the service is generally 
excellent—for those with the proper antecedents. Our principal objection 
is that the qualifications for admission reflect such arbitrarily—one is 
tempted to say, arrogantly—narrow intellectual horizons that one cannot 
expect to meet within the club either all the best or only the best of the 
philosophical world. 


StaFF Review: W.N.C. and J.M.S. 
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The Encounter of Religions: A Dialogue between the 
West and the Orient. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Trans. 
by Pierre de Fontnouvelle and Evis McGrew. New York : 
Desclée, 1960. Pp. 159. $3.50. 


Though the original French of this remarkable little work, La rencontre 
des religions, appeared in 1957, we take the occasion of the English trans- 
lation to recommend it to a wider circle of readers. There can no longer 
be any doubt among thinking people that one of the supreme cultural 
challenges in human history is now awaiting mankind in the near future: 
the confrontation and mutual interpenetration of the two great blocks of 
Western and Oriental civilization, either for the destruction of one or 
both or for their mutual enrichment. What many do not realize, however, 
is that this will involve a loyal and sincere confrontation on the level of 
religion no less than in other more “public” cultural domains. 

Such an enterprise is fraught with peculiar dangers to both sides, and 
there are at present few who possess sufficient learning, experience, and 
openness of both mind and heart to be able to offer safe guidance to others 
in this delicate undertaking. Eminently qualified among these is the 
author of the present book. After years of searching for life and truth in 
Oriental religions, rediscovering at greater depth his own Christian religion, 
and lecturing on comparative religion at the Sorbonne, Columbia University, 
and elsewhere, he is now Swiss Ambassador to India in New Delhi. 

In these perhaps overdense pages he sets out, first, to determine the 
proper general attitudes which alone can render such a confrontation 
fruitful, then to outline the dominant features of Western and Oriental 
spirituality, and finally to explore the possibilities of the Hesychast (or 
“Prayer of Jesus”) spiritual method of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 
which, if carefully purified of certain ambiguous elements and interpreta- 
tions, could serve as a possible bridge between Oriental and Western 
spirituality. 

As regards the first point, Dr. Cuttat shows how dangerously illusory 
is the position of those who wish to “judge” the value of the different 
religions (or even understand them) froma supposedly neutral, uncommit- 
ted vantage point outside or “above” them all, whether in the name of the 
“science” of comparative religion or of personal spiritual experience. Re- 
ligion, like love, can be understood in its authentic essence only from 
within the dynamic existential “meeting” of creature and Creator, finite 
and Absolute, in some concrete social context in which the latter chooses 
to reveal Himself. Hence the “Golden Rule which applies in matters of 
Comparative Religion: the more deeply I go into my own religion, the 
more I become capable of penetrating and assimilating the core, the really 
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positive content, of other religious perspectives. This attitude seems to 
us the only one capable of providing a ‘sacred ground’ for the inter-reli- 
gious meeting” (p. 31). 

The author then identifies, all too briefly, the dominant feature of 
Oriental spirituality as enstasy, i.e., the movement toward union with the 
Absolute through total interiority, total identification with the core of 
the primordial self beyond all multiplicity of thoughts and affections. This 
is supposed to lead (though the great temptation for the Oriental ascetic 
is to remain fixed at this first stage), to a kind of breaking of the bonds 
of one’s limited individuality in union with the Absolute, understood 
primarily as a supra-personal, all-embracing One, of which the cosmos is 
the quasi-necessary “manifestation” or “revelation” on the level of real- 
illusion-to-be-surpassed. 

The dominant mark of Western monotheistic spirituality, on the other 
hand (Judaism, Islam, Christianity), is that of ecstasy, i.e., the movement 
of self-transcendence toward an infinitely “Other,” but properly personal 
Absolute, who has freely created a real world with a unique real history 
as a gift of loving initiative towards his creatures. The danger here is 
that of activism, spiritual dispersion, and lack of depth. Neither of these 
two basic movements of the spirit, ensfasy and ecstasy, can be reduced to 
the other or safely dispensed with. The true fullness of human personality 
—the task of the future to aspire to—demands the integration of both, 
each carried to its highest intensity. West and East can and must learn 
from each other in a common striving toward this goal. 

The author believes, however, that Christianity has the superior and, 
in fact, the only adequate resources to bring about this integration by an 
alternating rhythm of ensfasy-ecstasy, the transcendent type or analogue 
of which are the primary Christian mysteries of the Trinity (multi-personal 
unity) and the Incarnation (union without confusion of divine and human 
natures within the unity of one Person). For both of these revealed yet 
incomprehensible mysteries raise each of the basic movements of the spirit 
to its supreme intensity and hold them together without reduction in a 
vital tension the secret of whose union is wrapped in mystery and beyond 
the comprehension (or mastery by technique) of any finite intelligence. 
The Hesychast method of the Eastern Christian monks, if prudently inter- 
preted, purified, and practiced, could become one of the most successful 
attempts so far, the author feels, at integrating the best of both East and 
West in a deliberate “spiritual method.” 

Many of the above points cry out, however, for more ample and nuanced 
development than the tantalizingly brief sketches presented by the author. 
The translation is somewhat labored and overloaded with technical ex- 
pressions left in quotes. W.N.C. 
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L’horizon des esprits. By Joseph Moreau. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960. Pp. 135. 8 NF. 


Rarely has the ordinarily sterile controversy between realism and idealism 
been treated in a manner so vigorous and so much to the point as in the 
present work. The debate here takes the form of a closely-reasoned dialogue 
between the author, speaking for idealism, and the perceptionism of Merleau- 
Ponty. In his Phénoménologie de la perception (1945), the latter had proposed 
a kind of phenomenological positivism, a theory of “being-in-the-world” 
based on a strict reciprocity between the self and the world, which claimed 
to exclude all reference to the Absolute and all transcendence of a truly 
ontological character. Prof. Moreau, proponent of an idealism at once 
firm but nuanced, as is shown in his recent book, La conscience et l’étre, 
and in his challenging article in the present number of JPQ, undertakes 
in this new work a critique of a-religious phenomenologism by bringing 
into the debate spokesmen of the first rank: Descartes, Malebranche, Kant, 
Husserl, and Heidegger. 

He bends his efforts to make this central point: that the pure phenome- 
nological attitude is a primary datum neither of consciousness nor of 
existence. On the contrary, it presupposes an elaboration—in the form 
either of a phenomenological reduction or of a transcendental critique — 
which cannot be carried out save by a constant reference to the absolute 
of being. Thus phenomenological positivism proves false to its own starting 
point : denying its own “prehistory,” it turns its back on the game it has 
begun and contradicts itself at every step. The author agrees completely 
with his opponent in the latter’s reaction against the naive realism which 
sees in the world an absolute in-itself (en soi) independent of human con- 
sciousness. But it is equally true, he insists, that one moves out of this 
naive realism only because the world turns into a problem; and the world 
would raise no problems unless it were haunted by the absolute of 
being. 

We cannot escape the impression, however, that the author separates, 
in a manner still too idealistic, the ontological transcendence of being from 
the phenomenological. Is it not just such a separation which impels phe- 
nomenological existence to cling to this world, as though to save itself 
and the world at the same time? In the last analysis, perhaps what is 
needed is to form a more nuanced conception of existence-in-itself as under- 
stood by realism and to admit a more thorough-going dynamic participa- 
tion of phenomena in the existence-in-itself of Being. 
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Finitude et culpabilité: I. L’homme faillible; II. La 
symbolique du mal. By Paul Ricceur. Paris: Aubier, 1960. 
Pp. 164; 335. 9 + 14 NF. 


This two-volume study of human finitude and culpability is a sequel 
to the same author’s Le volontaire et l’involontaire, published ten years 
ago as the first part of a very promising comprehensive study bearing 
the general title, Philosophie de la volonté. The earlier volume deliberately 
put in parentheses both sin and transcendence, the mystery of which affect 
so profoundly the intelligibility of human action, and devoted itself entirely 
to the pure phenomenological description and understanding of the funda- 
mental structures of the will. The present two volumes lift the parentheses 
and pass from the purely theoretical analysis of the will to its empirical 
and “poetical” (constructive) activity. In the first, L’homme faillible, 
the author examines the possibility of sin, taking as his starting point 
man’s capacity for suffering and misery and the precariousness of his 
affective life. In the second, La symbolique du mal, he undertakes to 
decipher the symbolic language which alone is capable of expressing the 
elusive reality of defilement, sin, and guilt. This is done by a reflexive 
exegesis of the great myths of mankind. A third part, to appear in the 
near future, will complete the trilogy and come to grips with psychoanalysis, 
criminology, political philosophy, and the problem of power, proposing 
as its goal to probe all the way to the central enigma of the “enslaved will” 
(le serf-arbitre). For, if “to will is not to create” (conclusion of Part One), 
it is no less true that “man as revealed by this symbolic activity appears 
equally as both victim and guilty” (introduction to Part Two). Thus 
the horizon which reveals both the greatness and the limitations of a purely 
ethical vision of the world must needs remain open and point beyond itself. 

The methodology put to work in this magisterial work seems to us one 
of such importance and finesse that we intend to devote a detailed analysis 
to it in a coming issue of this review. 


Berchmans Philosophicum ALBERT PonceELeET, S.J. 


The Structure of Science: Problems in the Logic of Scien- 
tific Explanation. By Ernest Nagel. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1960. Pp. 618. $7.50. 


In this solidly packed book one of America’s best known logicians and 
philosophers of science gathers together a rich harvest of his work, partly 
old and partly new, covering the whole field of what he himself calls the 
“not yet well defined area of analysis” that is currently called “the phi- 
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losophy of science.” The wide spectrum of problems discussed includes 
science and common sense, the nature of scientific explanation, geometry 
in relation to space and physics, causality and indeterminism in physical 
theory, the reduction of theories, methodology and explanation in biology, 
the social sciences, and history. The book is filled with controversial po- 
sitions which it would take a team of experts to assess with competence. 
Suffice it to say here that this product of years of intensive scholarship 
bears the characteristic mark of Prof. Nagel’s vast scientific informa- 
tion, well-sharpened logical tools, and incisive intellectual vigor never 
afraid to commit itself on controverted issues. 


The Analogy of Learning: An Essay toward a Thomistic 
Psychology of Learning. By Tad Guzie, S.J. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. x1v-+241. $5.00. 


This first book by a competent and well-trained young Thomistic scholar 
has the merit of being the first full-length treatment in English, based on 
a solid technical knowledge of all the relevant material in Aquinas himself, 
of the fundamental principles of what one might call a “Thomistic phi- 
losophy of education.” After a critical survey of the work done in the field 
so far, he expounds the basic philosophy of intellectual knowledge and 
growth in learning as found throughout St. Thomas’ works (not merely 
in the early “De Magistro” question in the De Veritate, which seems to be 
the almost exclusive source of too many writers on the subject). The 
most interesting and significant chapters are those on the role of sense 
images and their relation to understanding in the learning process—certainly 
the heart of any authentic Thomistic theory of knowledge. He concludes 
that, philosophically considered, the process of learning in general “may be 
defined as the acquisition and organization of images,” and intellectual 
learning in particular as “a judgmental-conceptual process which ideally 
finds both its principle and its term in judgments of real assent” (pp. 185, 
187). Some all too brief practical applications are then made to education 
in the classroom. An excellent ten-page bibliography rounds out this 
solidly grounded but perhaps—for the non-professional philosopher— 
slightly too condensed and schematic a study. 





L’homme et son destin, d’aprés les penseurs du Moyen-Age 
Actes du 1° Congrés International de Philosophie Mé- 
diévale, 1958. Louvain-Paris: Nauwelaerts, 1960. Pp. 845. 


This impressive volume is the record of the papers written for the first 
international convention on medieval philosophy, held at Louvain and 
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Brussels, Aug. 28 to Sept. 4, 1958. The extraordinarily rich contents, 
contributed by some seventy scholars from all parts of the world, are divided 
into six sections: general problems, Arabic philosophy and early Middle 
Ages, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, St. Thomas Aquinas, the late 
thirteenth century and after, and reports of several study commissions 
such as that on progress and recommendations with respect to critical 
editions of medieval authors, and that on the foundation of an International 
Society for the Study of Medieval Philosophy. STAFF 
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